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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, ( School Positions Secured 


BABCOCK 
Hall, 


oncert nd 


MRS 
New York 


arnegie 





DUVAL 

VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French 
27: Hotel Marino, Milan 
GERTRUDE CLARKE 


Schuyler 4026 


Opera 
In Europe 1926 
American Representative 
) West 90t! ae 


201 St., 


SCHOOL 


Musical Stenog 
and Private 
hurch trials 


M. F. Bl 
Sight-Singing, 
Normal 
Mus! 


R‘] 
Ear Training, 
Course in -ublic 


, Special coaching for 


raphy, 
school 


Schoc 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Coach—Repertoire 

154 West 
York City 
Tuesday, Sept. 7th 
1472 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


Voice Expert— 
Hall, 


New 


Carnegie 57th Street 


Season 1926-27 begar 


All appointments by telephone, Circle 








ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 ae Phone 2634 Penn 


WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member 

Academy of 

ART 
Ave., 


American 


Teachers of Singing 
ee Broadway 

Jad We . 
N. Y Tel. , 


5 Claremont 4345 Cathedral 





H, 


TEACHER 


CASELOTTI 
Orvera ( Se 


GUIDO ha ainis = nl pg Se 
GUID THE BOICE STUDIO 
vorcs Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher 


Studio: Chickering 


AND 


‘ of Singing 
(Twenty years of successtul tea z in ae ately 
. Hall, 7¢ 





Add Brooklyr 1, 48 Lefferts Place 


ress 


ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL 
West 


Phone ( 


56th Street 


ircle 229 


| 
| 
| 
| 
STUDIOS 
| 


SMITH 


TEACHER OF 
New 


Telephone 


LEE 
SOPRANO 
5 West 57th 


Studio ( A 


| 
| 

VOICE 
York 


6057 


street, City 


Circle | 
| 


MICHEL SCIAPIR¢ 


SEVCIK 
New York 


Sole her of 


Asso 
AKAR 


West 73d 


ate 
oy 


Street, 


| 
] 
M 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
I ! Phe 
Teact 
New York 
West 160th St., New 


425 


TALLE 
PORE A 


E Spt 


Y, Taught By 
VITABILE, 


A 


— —__—_—____—_ | 
—— | 


RDON 


ROBINSON 
tHE VOICE | 


worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis for 


, Luca Borta, Bianca 
11a Lortus and mz 
Secrets,”” ‘The 


Teacher of Riccarp 
Sorova, Reep Miter, 
others Autho “Song 
portance Vocal Diagnosis , 
said: “Mr. Robinson's 


mes Huneker words 


Trafalgar 3651 


LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
House Bidg., 1425 
Iwania 2634 227 
hone: Humboldt 


New 
Ave- 


Broadway, 
Elwood 
1429 


Opera 


\ 
telep 





CEHANOVSKA 
“AL INSTRUCTION 
r, Petrograd Conservatory 
v Conservatory 
rel. Schuyler 6444 


INSTITUTE of 
IED ARTS 


WILDERMANN 
AND ALL 





e tior S a teac 


ar 


‘| WILBUR 


EACHER OF SINGING 
House Studios, 
New York 


Opera 


way, 


| BENNO 


‘A Maker 


Telephone: Plaza 2690 
Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 


Auditions by appointment 





MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 


Instruction: Lehmann Method 

(Forn i 

Maripoe 
Cartall, 


¢ FRANCIS 
CONCERT 


ROGERS 
BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East C2d Street. New York City 


4735 


HENRIETTE 
PIANIST 
EXPone 
Address 


MICHELSON 


AND TEACHER 
AND Pupit oF MattTHay 
East 61st Street, ew York 


Regent 





NT 


149 





IMR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession 
| singing, he has the ability to 
Francesco Lamperti 
Carnegie Hall Studios 


of method of 


form great artists.” 


KANTROWITZ f 
ACCOMPANIST an COACH 
Pia 


New York City 


heacher ot 





STI Dios 


Pennsylvania 


MME. ANITA RIO 

SOPRANO 
Vacancies 
West 


Phone 


Few Pupils 
Street. New York 


tor a 
22nd 


)-STEPHENS 


ARI 
Chelsea 9204 
1 LEHMANN lez 


as <¢ 





MME. EMMA 
TEACHER 


7 West 83rd Street 


RODERICK 
OF SINGING 


New York, 


9685 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
at Cur Institute, P 
two Gays weekly 
e New York studio 
2d St., New York 


N. Y 
leaching tis iladelphia . . 
Telephone Endicott 
two days weekly 


rel. Endicott 8178 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th New York City 


ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 

New Y 

$023 


Street, 
69th 


Tele 


East Street ork City 


hone: Rhinelander 








CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players 
few vacancies for string and wind 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 


GR AC I< 
CONCERT 
Steinway 


New York, 


HOFHEIMER 
PIANIST AND 

Hall, 109 West 
= Ph 


rEACHER 
Street 
Circle 8178 


57th 
A 


instruments 


ne 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 
Eighth 


dumbus 





KNOWN 

ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 


939 


Studios, 
elephone ( 


an Dyke 


Avenue, N. Y. 
1370 








litan Opera Company 
REPERTOIRE 
House Bldg., 


ACHING, 
tan 


adway, 


Opera 

i FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

—style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 

Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 

Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- 

vidual requirements. 

Persona! address, 408 West 150th Street 

Telephone: Edgecombe 6250 





-ABETH kK. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 336 West 89tt 


Phone: 10167 


PATTERSON 


Street 


> 








IVCTER ; 
witrergatdig! CARL FIQUE 
Specialist in Sain 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Sight Singing 

Met. Opera Co.) 

” No instrument used. 
Both individual instruction 
Carnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th St 

Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center. 


(Formerly Teacher for 


of Reade 


classes and 








EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Director of Music, Tompkins Avenue Conyrega 
tional Church, Brooklyn, N. Y 
35 East Ninth St., New York 
Apollo Studios, Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
End Avenue : 


471 West ; 
Phone: Endicott 7449 


New York 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 


4 New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


Louise Carroll, Secy. 





BLAND 

TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
East 37th Street New York 
Telephone: 


JOHN 


157 


Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 10377 Cathedral 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wedmesdays 





M SCHOEN-RENE 


West 


ME. 


235 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


: 205 W. 57th St., New York 
Voice lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
German repertory, Oratorio 





H. COLLIER GROUNDS 
Organist-Director at Church of Our Lady of 
Esperanza, N. Y 

From London, England 

Experienced Teacher and Concert Pianist: Accom- 
panist: Organist: Coach: Harmony. 
Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Tuesday 2-6 p.m 
Lessons in Brooklyn. Address: 32 St. Paul’s Place 
Phone: Buckminster 1458 





Competent Pupils assisted to engagements 

















February 17, 1927 


, TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


corrects and rebuilds 


voices under 
— GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New York, Telephone: Endicott 5654 


MARGOLIS siti 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


— Lerman 
ment enly 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vicai Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 . New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cothodval, N. Y. 


Address:4260-77th St., Ehnhurst, N. Y Havemeyer 2398-3 








EDW . 


RECHLIN 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 


York from January 25th until February 20th, 
927. ws Avoly cA — address: Ruedesheimer Platz 
10, Berlin, 


: SHAFENE 


VAUGHN 
EARLE LAROS|:. 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


: Sherman K. Smith 
mane eett Gavan New York, N. Y. 


ORGANIST 


“America’s Foremost 
Bach Interpreter.” 


151 E, 92nd St.,New York 











SOPRANO 
— 


oF ia, g. we 





VOICE 
808 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


rPLAamo 





MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano—Paris and Metro- 

politan Opera Houses, also 

Concert Halls of Europe and 
Australasia 

Personal Address: Grantwood, N. J. Tel. 0270 Cliffside 

GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
Member of Actors Equity Association 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 121st St., N. ¥. Phone 4020 Cathedral 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N.J 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, rs York City 
Trafalgar 6497 


HELEN THOMAS 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 


DEMMS sax 


CONCERT- ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. ¥. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


652 E. 18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel, 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
¢€. ORBY-L EW 1S 
ONCERT SONG 


656 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


cam HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 





























Philadelphia 





MARIE 
DE KYZER 


Vocal Instraction 


28 West 63d St., N. Y. C 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 





Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


s WARFORD 
 SEKTBERG ‘soto 


4 West 40th St., New York City 


Antonio bia ELI Baritone 


Personal Representative: Mrs. John W. Lyman 
Bryant 1847 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 











Langwell Hotel, New York. 
Hardman Piano 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


==" WILD 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, II}. 











Mrs. HALL McALUISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston,’Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal, 535 West 112th Street, 





New York, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


T OF a 
EACHER 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street. New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


N. Y, 











St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— == Pianist => 
IN"“AMERICA 1926-27 
Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N. Y.) 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg.,’ Chicago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
_ TEACHER OF SINGING 


2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY eee HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 











Studio: 809 cosine ate. 113 W. 67th St. | 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 


Tel. Mott. Haven 0363, New York 





COURIER 


TOF! TRABILSEE 
. Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist egemer., 


“Singer and vocal 
nized as a Voice Bull 
Special Course in Diction. 


Oratorio and Concert. 
many other successful a “sedies: Howl at Gibson, 


Cincinnati, Ohte. 


rom M OWE re 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg.,. Chicago 











Bel Canto 
Studios 


oe 
309 West 85 Si., 


New York City . 
Teleph 3475 Endicctt 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 
Piano and Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 344 Fore Weclieae as N. 
° 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983-—3.11 A. Ma Be 


es te VOICE: » 
WILLIAMS Noni 
oaite Instruction and Immediate Progrevs 


Proved to Students or No Obligation Incurred 
148 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Trafalgar 4629 


Studio 
25 Fort 
Washing- 
toa rot 


Baritone Soloist, Cathedral Ph 
St. John the Divin ight 














Heights 





ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


NG 
608 Fine be sy ~ | Ae ise. in. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New Yor' 


GEHRKEN zr, 


& 
fo4 “Able technic and fine command.”— 
s Sapien Beate. ie 

sar aint: unique reputation.” — 
mw ON. Y. Wor rid 5s ° 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 








City 





Concert 





CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Org 


Organist god cnn Brick Cagreh. a 
1, Union 


Miz Fifth jy i 


ELLA GOOD 


Contr 


RECITALS—ORATORION-TEACHING 


—— Dudley Buck Studi 471 +4 End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 744 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 3812 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 


226 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


peace KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
._ ORATORIO 
Louls Graveure 81 
Circle 9845 


























nging Method. 
gentoney yal New York City 





iMINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


5 LIUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St,), New York Tel. 1547 Endecott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, sa 

“ALL WHO TALK CAN sina” 
Setropainan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
N. Y., Room 4 Tuesday and ’ Friday afternoons 


New York 














ARCHIBALD 


SESSION 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


Coneerf 
Accomparist 
—-Coach 


NEW YORK CIfy 
Circle 042) 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 
Dromatic readings to music and costume mumber s, 


specialties. 
Address—15 West ilth 8t, N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. — 


BARITONE 


JEANNETTE DUJRN() 
BELLE FIOCH SILVERMAN 


in 4 Lake Perk ots 
Chica: 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan ot 3 oo Bidg. Phone: Penn. 2634 


ewark 80 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: “wna 4200 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimbail Bidg. Chicago, If. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanne 1980 


Cecilia GR AMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address: 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone: 8338 Sehoyler 





























Hardesty Johnson 
TENOR — TEACHER OF SINGING 


( Aenpetes S Oscar Seagle) 
18 East 8th St., Tel. 9148 Spring 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


f 2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 








DANIEL L 


M 
A 
D VOICE BUILDER 
¢ Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777. 


MARK 
MARKOFF 
Leading Russian Tenor, 
Tiflis Opera 
VOCAL STUDIOS: 


31 WEST 89th STREET 
Tel. Schuyler 3222 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New Vore 





MUSICAL 


EGZ? 


sitittdtailiiais 


COURIER February 17, 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue New York City 














SHEET MUSIC ~ 15° 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. it is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Aithough “CENTURY” Is only 15c¢ a copy, It is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Centur 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower 
Spring Song or any of the other ci 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible on! 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Compl 
of —_ Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that one Swen Se a 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they kao 

parents appreciate the saving. 


price we and 
ong, Dying Poet, 
| and standard compositions. 

because 
e catalog 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


VWIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


MYRON JACOBSON "zt. 2 


DO RWIN Ss VIOLIN 








THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 








Mary wae Maria Kurenko, 
ustral 
STUDIO 


Florence 
A School of Individual Instruction 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St, N.Y, Phone: River 10821 


s PODOLSKY = HAMILTON MORRIS 


Pianist Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 


‘BENDITZKY csc sear 


629 Stratierd Pi., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg., Chicago 


NJORMAN CURTIS |; 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
39 Eaet 27th Street, New Terk City Madison Square 4539 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of ee L 

14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN 4 
s 

E 














PROF. JACOB N. 


HELMAN 22> 
 GLEASON == 


ROCHESTER, N. Y_ 


STALLINGS  citiv 


6 East 36th St. 
Tel. Ca: nee vere ony 


MILTON SUTTON 


AMERICAN TENOR 
OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
1381 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N. Y Stagg 6216 


( range mart ne ha 


326. Best, Trea a. ‘%., 














Cable address, American Express Co., v's! B c code 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 184 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 

















The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Ts Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still nog built = its “—— 
maker 
q Its ccntinnsé use in oh institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its enrecaes tone 
qualities and durability $3 +. $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago --_ -- 


(The DUO-AR 


‘Reproducing ‘Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY ~ STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World 


AEOLIAN HALL 


STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos combine all of the essentials of the ideal instrument 
—artistic design, finest materials, thorough workmanship and a wonderful tone quality. 


STEGER WELTE-MIGNON (Licensee) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company, Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Steger Buliding, Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, Illinois 








MAKERS 



































The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











Kimerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Emerson Piano Co., Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 

















HAROLD 


Tener—Veice Teacher Vv A N 
FRANCES $ SEDDON DUZEE 


310 West rao St., New i Phone 7940 Trafalgar 


FRED RYCROFT 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
Stage Deportment and Routine Interpretation and Diction 
Studie: 300 West 49th Street, N. Y., Longacre 3720 
Offices: 160 West 46th Street, N.¥., Bryant 7901 


Fed ALAS 


STUDIOS 64-65 
Metropolitan Opera House 


The 
our ad appears 


REASON In this paper Is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing planos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It is a plano for the 
artist, the singer and the professional. | 
TONE, and TONE that will endure 
for a lifetime. 


The RADLE for TONE 


F. RADLE, Inc. 
609-611 West 36th Street New York City 








CONDUCTOR 
BRAHMS CLUB 


Pennsyivania 
rare 
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PARIS HEARS A PLETHORA OF PIANISTS 


Brailowsky and Borovsky Head the List—Youra Guller and a 


New One from Vienna—Sarah Fischer Entertains 


American Students. 


Paxis.—Before Brailowsky undertook a recital in the 
Grand Opéra, he had given sixty recitals in the various 
concerts halls of Paris. He had made his name a household 
word. Consequently, when I applied for seats for friends 
ten days in advance | was told that the house was com- 
pletely sold out. The number of musical artists who can 
fill the opera house is, very limited. But there are several 
artists who manage to play to a full house and Brailow sky 
is one of them. 
SERIES 

Alexander Borovsky is a pianist who at- 
tracts a large audience whenever he chooses 
to appear in Paris. Last season his name 
seemed to me to be always on the kiosques. 
This season he has started in again with a 
long series of recitals which cover the whole 
range of piano music, from the precursors 
of Bach to the aftermath of Stravinsky. On 
January 10 his program was solidly Beetho- 
ven and Schumann. Seven -days later his 
program consisted of Prokofieff, Medtner, 
Liadoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stravinsky, De- 
bussy, Fauré, Ravel, ending with the grue- 
some Danse Macabre of Liszt. According 
to my way of thinking, both of these pro- 
grams are more satisfactory than mixtures 
of Beethoven and Prokofieff, or Schumann 


Borovsky's Bic 


and Stravinsky, which so many pianists 
affect. It is a mistake to hang oil paintings, 
water colors, engravings, and photographs 


on the same wall. 2 
Victor Benham, a solid pianist of the 
classical school, gave a solitary recital in 
the Salle Commoedia, and proved himself a 
powerful and imaginative interpreter of 
Beethoven, Schumann, and Chopin. The un- 
stinted applause of his hearers was -con- 
firmed by the uniformly high praise of the 
critics ina dozen of the Parisian newspapers. 


Victor Benham, however, can hardly hope 
to capture the public of Paris with one 
recital. Nobody can. 
From VIENNA 
One of the finest pianists 1 ever heard, 


male or female, is Helene Lampel, who has 
recently shaken the dust of Vienna off her 
feet to take up her abode in Paris. I do not 


know who her early teachers were, but I — 
am told that Godowsky put the finishing : 
touches on her technical equipment. She 


is a virtuosa of the first order and an artist 
of almost equal rank. A strident tone occa- 
sionally mars the beauty of her melodic pas- = 
sages, and she relies more on force and spirit 
than on persuasive charm. But these de- 
merits are small beside the striking merits 
of her remarkable accomplishments. 

She is another of those unfortunate artists 
for whom the great world war happened at 
the wrong ttme. Still, such undeniable skill 
and art as hers must eventually command 
attention. I heard her give a Beethoven = 
recital in the old hall of the Conservatoire, 
and play a varied assortment of shorter 
compositions for the American Students’ 
Club at one of the Sunday evening concerts. 

Five or six years ago a young woman 
from Russia gave a piano recital in London 
which caused me to write a rhapsody of 
erase in these columns. Her name is Youra’ - in 
Guller, and she lives in Paris, where 1 have = 
frequent opportunities of hearing her play. = 
The last four recitals she gave in the Salle; 
des Agriculteurs were given to crowded = 
houses. The manager, in fact, told me that 
he had a few more applicants for admission 
than he had tickets for. Of course I take 
no credit for having predicted the success of 
Youra Guller. The great public settled that matter without 
consulting me. She has fire, energy, delicacy, imagination, 
and great emotional expression. Judging from her success 
in France and England, I should say that she would be ac- 
claimed in the United States. But, 
can tell. 
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of course, you never 


E.NTERTAINING THE AMERICAN STUDENTS 

I heard a joint recital by Sarah Fischer, soprano, and 
Samuel Dushkin, violinist, at the Student’s Club in the 
Boulevard Raspail. The hall was packed to the doors, and 
a large crowd of American students and French friends 
occupied the pavement outside, unable to get in. At another 
of these concerts Beveridge Webster played. He is the 
young American pianist who won the gold medal of the 
Conservatoire a few months ago. The French pianist, 
Denyse Molie, also contributed a very enjoyable evening of 
music for her American admirers in Paris. Marguerite 
Morgan, the director of these concerts, tells me that no less 
a celebrity than Ganna Walska has promised her a song 
recital in the near future. Perhaps the Emperor Nero 
might feel disposed to entertain American students with his 
tenor voice and twanging lyre if he had not abruptly quitted 
the world too soon. 

“Tr Tuts Be Must 


For the sake of variety J attended a concert given in the 
old hall at the Pleyel warehouse—the hall where Chopin first 
played many of his new works—to hear Gaston Wiener play 


Maillard Kesslere 


York recital in 


folksongs, and other music which the folks will never accept, 
on a saw. In the words of Patrick Henry —almost—lI say: 
“If this be music, make the most of it.” I hear that a 
French composer, one of the prize men from the Conserva- 
toire, is writing a concerto for this disconcerting instrument. 


Have you heard it? 
The tone begins with a thud and then slides up to the 
singing 


intended note like a male voice falsetto. Wiener 





ERNESTO BERUMEN, 


who will present an unusual program of piano music at 


Aeolian Hall on Sunday evening, February 20. 


Turing’ s Andalusian Gardens. Manuel de 


and his 


has taken place in Paris 
the 


ancient music 


by Yves Tinayre, excellent singer and indefatigable 


hits forthcoming 
His offerings will 
consist of music of modern Spain, and of special interest is the first performance 
America of Joaquin 
Albéniz and Enrique Granados are the other Spanish composers represented. Mr. 
Beriimen is well known both as concert pianist and pedagogue, 


Falla, 
New York 


musicologist. The concert covered music of the 


) thirteenth 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which 


3 virtually unknow1 
(Continued on page 31) 


NEW METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE APPROVED 


Otto H. Kahn Issues Statement Regarding the New Building 
—Will Seat About 4,500 -Probably Ready for 
1929-30 Season 
The following statement was issued on February 10 
Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board of directors of thie 

Metropolitan Opera Company 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company 
happy to state that the project for the ere 
tion of a new opera house has been approved 
unanimously by the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera & Real Estate Com 
pany, the owners of the Metropoii 
tan Opera House, thus betokening for th 
pera in its new location and home a con 
tinuance of the traditional relations hip upor 
which the structure of the operatic develop 
ment of New York has been reared 

“It is hoped that the 
its board of directors will be adequate! 
supported by the stockholders of the Met 
politan Opera & Reali Es 





existing 


recommendation 


tate Company, and 
that the new opera house wil! be ready fo1 
the opening of the season 1929-30 
K “The location will be in 57th Street. 


tween 8th and 9th avenues. In addition 


the opera house there will be an apartment 
tower, intended mainly for studios The 
auditorium will hold about one thousand pe 
sons more than the present house. rhis in 
crease in capacity will be obtained rsa 
modern methods of planning, without in 
creasing the size of the auditorium beyond 
what it is in the present opera house. In fact 


it is hoped that the auditorium will be less in 


lepth than the present one. It will certain! 


he less in height. Particular attention will 
1 given to securing for every seat a full and 
unobstructed view of the stage, in which ri 
spect the present auditorium is sadly deficient 
Phe increase in seating capacity is planned 
mainly for the purpose of providing more 
low-priced and medium-priced seats, the sup 
ply of which is quite inadequate in the pre 


ent house 
“There will be thirty-two parterre boxes 

Kach purchaser of a parterre box will pay 

$145,000, 7 return for which payment.he will 

have a 1 in the ownership 

toa fide ige) of the real estate 


2 share (subicct 


, Ope ra hou 5 ¢ 


and apartment house, and in addition will 
have the use of a box for. Monday evening 
and, according to his choice, either Thursday 


evenings or Saturday matinees. For all othe: 
performances the boxes will be available for 


rent and will be allotted by a Box Commit 
tee to season subscribers, upon applicatior 
to the Box Committee.” 


The new house will seat about 4,500. Mz: 
Kahn stated later that the plan was still und 
study in a general way No architectural 
style has as yet been selected and no architect 
hosen to prepare plans. 


Pelleas et Melisande Given at 
Metropolitan 
opera, Pelleas ct Me 


Metropolitan Ope i 
this 


New 


Debussy’s great 
sande, was given at the 
House for the first 
february 11 


Isaac 


time season on th 


PY . *, , " - . . | oOo ) } >t ‘ 1 
recitals always are anticipated with great pleasure his large following in the evening ot before an audier 
» igh + of gratifying proportions, This opera is cet 
metropolis. : - 
tainly not ever likely to be one of the popular 
ones, and for those who are able to appre 
!! i ciate it, and who are anxious to see it kept i1 
the repertory, it must be a satisfaction to 
might be justified in quoting Shakespeare: “This is the see that it is getting general support. With all the en 
saddest stuff | ever saw.” CLARENCE LUCAS. thusiasm in the world one cannot but wonder how mucl 
A Revivat or MepiAEvVAL Mus enjoyment people who do not understand French get out 
of the long passages in this opera where the vocal par 
Paris.—An event of tremendous interest to musical circles : : gl : & ' P pa - 
are almost spoken and the music of small separate appeal! 
a concert o! given ; ! 


(Continued on page 25) 





CASELLA CALLED TO CONDUC 


Boston.—Alfredo Casella, distinguished conductor, com- 
poser and pianist, has signed a contract to become the regu- 
lar conductor of the Pop concerts in Symphony Hall, ac- 
cording to an announcement just made. The announcement 
proceeds as follows: 


A REMARKABLE CAREER 

“In their many seasons, the ‘Pops’ have never been hon- 
ored with a leader of such world-wide distinction and 
esteem. Casella has long been considered the most signifi- 
cant influence in the new symphonic school of musical 
composition in Italy, which has placed this nation again 
among the foremost in the creative development of music 

“Casella is now visiting the United States to conduct his 
music on several important occasions. As guest conductor 
at the regular Boston Symphony Concerts of January 14 
and 15, he conducted his Partita and his Ballet, La Giara. 
La Giara is about to be mounted at the Metropolitan Opera 


. BOSTON SYMPHONY 


House, and is anticipated as the outstanding novelty of_th 
New York musical season. 

“Before he came to this country, 
only as a composer, but as conductor of the foremost o: 
chestras of Paris, Rome, and other cities, and as undoub 
edly the most brilliant pianist Italy has produced. Visiting 
the United States in 1921 and 1923, he presided, as gues 
over the Boston, Philadelphia and other orchestras, cot 
ducting here his rhapsody, Italia, which, by the 
long-standing favorite at the ‘Pops.’ 

Casella wili visit Boston next week to conduct Respighi's 
concerto at the regular symphony concerts, to inspect the 
‘Pops’ library, and to make other plans for the ‘Pops’ se 
son which opens on May 2.” 

Casella’s career shows him an artist of astoni 
satility. Born in Turin in 1883, of notably musical 
he began to study piano at the age of four. His 

(Continued on page 24) 


“POPS” 


Casella was famous not 


Way, 1S a 


ling vet 
parents 
aptitude 
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HONEGGER’S JUDITH 


MUSICAL COURIER 


AND DE FALLA’S 


PUPPET HAVE GERMAN PREMIERES 


latest achievement of 
ing opera conductor, Eugen Szenkar, has been the produc- 
tion of Arthur Honegger’s Judith and Manuel de Falla’s Il 
Maese Pedro. These characteristic examples of 
present-day opera had their German premiéres in a double 
bill, in which the solemnity of the one set off the gaiety of 
the other 
Judith, a 


COLOGN! The Cologne's enterpris- 


14 
Retablo de 


work in three acts, is based on René 
Morax’s play, which had its dramatic premiére at the Theatre 
du Jorat in Mezieres during the summer of 1925. The fol 
lowing February it was first performance as an 
opera in Monte Carlo 

Morax has treated the old Biblical with directness 
and simplicity, omitting all psychological considerations. It 
is an interesting coincidence that in his effort to portray a 
great destiny simply, he has used means ~~ are startlingly 
similar to those employed by Egon Wellesz in his “reform’ 
opera, Alkestis, which was given here year. In both 
works, for example, the choruses are the important factors 
in the development of the action 


serious 


given its 


story 


oe 


In Judith the choruses are musically the best moments. 
The well-developed climaxes of the war and tumult scenes, 
and the severe simplicity and economy of means in the scenes 
of prayer and wailing are equally impressive But, on the 
whole, the musical content is rather especially in com- 
parison with the colorful and more inspired King David. 

The Cologne particularly successful in 

catching the spirit of the opera, but scenically and musically, 
Szenkar was responsible for the perfect synchronization of 


producers were 


orchestra and stage and gave each big line and subtle detail 
of the score its proper value. The severely plain but im- 
posing scenery was designed by Hans Strohbach. Remark- 
able precision was shown by the chorus, and Lydia Kinder- 
mann as Judith, with Emil Treskow as Holofernes, gave 
excellent interpretations of their roles. 

A WELCcoME DIVERSION 

After this serious opera, de Falla’s puppet play came as a 
welcome diversion. It was familiar to those who attended 
the festival of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music in Ziirich last summer, and to them the Cologne per- 
formance was somewhat of a disappointment. The chief 
charm of the Ziirich production lay in the use of actual 
marionettes, whose gestures were made as life-like as pos- 
sible. Here, the characters were real people, who dressed 
and acted as nearly like puppets as possible and whose cos- 
tumes even included exaggeratedly visible’ wires The 
charming picture-book scenery of the little stage built upon 
the regular one completed the illusion of a marionette theater 
in caricature. 

This interesting opportunity for comparison brought out 
the fact that a performance in a small hall with real puppets 
is much to be preferred, especially as some of the musical 
detail gets lost in a large room. Nevertheless, the pseudo- 
archaic music with its wealth of Spanish color was most 
refreshing. The singers, Mertens, as Master Pedro, and 
Elsa Ruczizka, as his son, sang their parts with much 
temperament, and the “puppets” all moved with due pre- 
cision and awkwardness. ET. 





-A VIENNESE CRITIC EN ROUTE 


Paul Bechert Hears Opera in Frankfurt and Elsewhere—A 
New Start for Opera Comique 
The perennial complaint of the native Viennese, 
often vented by your correspondent 
that of the alleged reactionary tend 
and of the so-called low stand 
achievements Are they right, those eternal 
Judging from the Viennese perspective, they 
makes one pessimistic to sit at home and see 
the papers pour in, full of reports on what is going on 
“next door.” If you believe the daily papers and the local 
patriotic critics, reigns every where except in Vienna; 
interesting novelties are done everywhere except in the 
town of Sch serg and 


VIENNA 
which ha 
columns, is 

Vienna Opera 


and one been 
in these 
ency ot 
ard of its 
“kickers ?” 
surely are. It 


1 
| 
1 
i 


bliss 


proverbially conservative nberg, 


Webern 

Your with all these reports before his 
is prone to be them. He forgets that what he 
represents the collective achievements of all of the 
great opera houses—not those of one individual theater. With 
fixed—not on what can be attained and what is 
being achie lsewhere—but on that ideal of an 
opera theater which exists nowhere in the world, he is 
prone to succumb enchantment proverbially lent by 
When out of his own environment 
fer once, he 1s boun back and his chest, 
to exc “Mea culpa 


Fy 
Frankfurt is your corresp 1 
journey. He has special reasons for going 
he cause ( Krauss, once al 
of the Vienna Opera and now, two years 
ived” Generai Intendant of the Frankfurt has 
proudly told us that his theater was “the best in all of 
Central Fi in order to *, for the “first 
time any where,” Paul Vol Klenau’s ( a, The School 
for Scandal—a novelty, though not for writer who has 


local critic, eyes, 
reads 


world’s 


lieve 


his eyes 


ved c elusive 


distance 
beating 
laim 


his present 

Not only 
g conductor 
later, an “ar 


top o1 
a 
nere 

lemens 


aspiring youn 


( pe y & 


ope,” but also 


had the privilege of “watching it grow” from the beginning, 
who has heard it over and over again in the Vienna home 
of that gifted and amiable young Dane. What could be 
more interesting than to see such an opera staged; to watch 
how many of the anticipated events come true, and how 
many of the smaller details, hardly heeded in the writing, 
show an unexpected power of effect, when materialized on 
the stage? 
New Operatic PaTtHs 

Klenau'’s idea was excellent. Every scrutinizing ob- 
server was aware of the fact that opera, as a species, is in a 
perilous way. What should be purely a thing of music 
and the theater has of late become the stamping ground for 
far-fetched experiments. The Wagnerian capital, that so 
many smaller minds have lived on for decades, has been 
eaten up. It has exhausted its possibilities, the public 
is tired of imitations, and no one has come with sufficient 
creative power to put new wine into the old bottles. 

Moreover, 
this sober epoch ; 


things heroic do not interest us any more in 
our modern mentality does not see mytho- 
logical beings in swans or horses, and a love draught has 
lost its symbolical grandeur in our age of cocktails. What 
is the contemporary composer to do? Every available re- 
cipe has been tried in turn. From symphonic opera, we 
have passed to realistic opera or verismo and, that being 
worked out, to the various experiments of recent date. 
Strange geniuses have advocated opera as a form of “ab- 
solute music” (Hindemith) or a thing of wn-sensual, ritual 
character (Busoni). Others have thought of a revival of 
“baroque” opera in modern garb, while still others chose 
the “original article” in this respect and fell back on the 
Handel renaissance. These are only a few of the current 
varieties, but the one quality common to them all is that 
the public refuses to patronize them, that they remained 
ephemeral, while the populace flocked to hear Puccini—the 
nan who gave them opera sans problems and sans “ten- 
dencies,” ities but melodious music coupled with effec- 
tive theatrical situations. But Puccini, too, is a blind 
alley. No one has come after him to build on his achieve- 
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THE “THREE KINGS” OF 
OPERETTA 
(center) with his 
{lfred Griinwald (right). 
prosperous looking gentlemen are seen at the stage door 
of the Theater an der Wien, where Countess Maritza ran 
for two solid years and where The Circus Princess, their 
latest piece, is now in its third month. 


VIENNESE 


Julius 
The three 


Emmerich Kalman librettists, 


Brammer (left) and « 





followers have 
, and there it ended. 
A DEARTH oF VOICES 
with his new opera, wants to start at another 
end. He finds that the chief aim of the modern opera 
composer, particularly in the “opéra comique” field, is to 
wind his way between the Scilla of the overloaded orchestra 
on one side, and the Charybdis of drama and psychology 
on the other. Between the two dilemmas, he reverts, and 
rightly, to what was primary in opera as an art form—the 
human voice. To give the singer what is the singer's 
was Klenau’s idea. I fear, however, that he has failed 
to include in his calculation one little fact of prime im- 
portance, namely that good voices are apparently dying 
out in the German theaters. There is any number of sing- 
ing Duses and singing Sir Henry Irvings. They bask in 
their histrionic achievements, and their every movement is 
pregnant with meaning and _ significance. 

There are really some very good actors at Frankfurt— 
Benno Ziegler, for instance, who gave a striking portrayal 
of the hypocritical nephew,-—but as for voices, there are 
two types—singers with eood but raw material, and singers 
with no voice at all, who might have known how to sing 
had they an instrument to do it with. There was a lyric 
tenor of awe-inspiring proportions who all but ruined the 
success of the second act by “breaking” on the closing high 
B; and a baritone who virtually spoke his charming little 
waltz song, while Clemens Krauss, with his usual hectic 
temperament, made a regular dance piece of what should have 
been a lyric effusion and a well-calculated relief and contrast 
to the brisk tempo of the other scenes. 

However, the stage management of Lothar Wallerstein 
was full of wit and humor, and Ludwig Sievert had de- 
vised a-veritable color symphony for the handsome settings 
and costumes. But voices? If Frankfurt really has “the 
best operatic theater in Germany,” then give me the voices 
and the orchestra of the much-maligned Vienna Opera! 

A Ritsinc STAR 


ments, and develop them further. His 
remained imitators, and mostly poor ones 


Klenau, 


In spite of all that has been said, I have really found one 
marvellous voice on a German a ratic stage. A_ sheer 
accident, perhaps. But probably, from the nature of things, 
its possessor is not a German but one of those racial mix- 

(Continued on page 36) 





WAGNER Ft} 

Paris.—P% have a Wagner f 
hecome an annual affair. Count Colloredo leased the 
Champs Theater for the first two weeks in March 
for this purpose, and his contract gives him the exclusive 
right to produce Wagner operas in that house. This year’s 
festival will include Meistersinger, Tannhauser, Lohengrin 
and Siegfried. Celebrated artists are coming from Germany 
for the performances. Count Colloredo wishes to stress 
the fact that Siegfried Wagner has nothing to do with this 
undertaking B 

Souito pe Sorts Visits Mussouint 

Paris.—While 5 lito de Solis, well known pianist, was 
in Italy, he eived by Mussolini at the Palazzo Chigi 
and asked by the Dee to tell rapid rise to fame 
He also played, from hi umerous concert engage 
ments, at a private dinner party Winston Churchill 
and Mussolini, to which both 1d the Countess Solito 
had been invited N. pE B 


Aino AckTE’s Pron PuPILs 


iris is to that may 
has 


Elysées 


was 


aside 


{ISIN( 


Paris.—Mme Aink 
intimate tea at which se 
Flena Richard gave a 
Queen of the Night aria from the 
key. Marguerite Liszt confined he 
Russian s¢ l i witl 


Ackté, celebrated 
veral of her most 
brilliant 


singer, gave an 
promising pupils 
performance of the 
Magic Flute in the 
original rself to French 
and : great art and 
understanding ter her, E h singer, gave sev 
eral seventeent! i fror France and Eng 
land N. pe B 

Detmas Has 
Municipal, of Montpellier, has re 
Masque, a Venetian romance, with 
1oudens and music by Marc Delmas 
mposer, with well developed 
Olympe Garcia gave 
ustina 


Sang 


FRENCH PREMIER 
eatre 

cently brought out Le 

a libretto | 

It is the ork of a good c 

themes and is 

an excellent imterpre 


" 14 
essenitialiv singabic 


tation of the part of Fa 


Vienna 
ALFRED GRUNFELD'S PostHt 
Vienna.—The Vienna publishing hou 
issuing the posthumous compositions 
and such of his last works as 
his death two They cx 


oblinger is 
Grunfeld 
were not “somos 


mprise , Hun 


years age 


Fg to 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





garian Dances, a Fantasy in which two Schubert songs 
Gute Nacht, and Standchen—are contrapuntally interwoven, 
and paraphrases on the Kaiser Walzer of Johann Strauss 
and the Delirien Walzer by Josef Strauss. A Soirée de 
Vienne, containing the Kiinstlerleben Waltz by Strauss, 
will shortly be published, and Bote & Bock, of Berlin, is 
preparing the publication of Grtinfeld’s paraphrase on 
Strauss’ Fledermaus. P. -B 
PFITZNER AND KIENZL 
ViENNA.—The general. meeting of the Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde, which appointed Robert Heger successor to 
Leopold Reichwein, as official musical director of the so- 
ciety, has elected Hans Pfitzner and Wilhelm Kienzl hon- 
orary members of this, the oldest Austrian musical 
corporation. P. B. 
Lro Fay Have MONUMENT IN VIENNA 
VIENNA—The most prominent men connected with 
Viennese music and theater, notably with operetta, have 
joined forces . a committee for the erection of a monu- 
ment to Leo Fall. Among the committee members are 
Lehar, Emmerich Kalman, Oscar Straus, Bruno Granich- 
stadten, Edmund Eysler, and Dr. Leo Ascher, the six 
dominating operetta composers of Vienna; also the leading 
theatrical managers and publishers in the operetta field. 
Pan. 
Berlin 
Joser RosENSTOCK FOR WIESBADEN 
Bertin.—Josef Rosenstock, director of the Darmstadt 
Opera, has accepted the post of opera director in Wies- 
baden. There he will fill the vacancy left by Otto Klem- 
perer, who has come to the Kroll Opera in Berlin. zs 
JANACEK’s THE MAKropuLos CASE For BERLIN 
3ERLIN.—Leo Janacek’s opera, The Makropulos Case, has 
been accepted for production at the Berlin State Opera, 
where it will have its first performance in Germany. 


Miscellaneous 
Yours GULLER IN BRUSSELS 
3RUSSELS.—Among the innumerable recitals of a season, 
some—a very few—are awaited with impatience and attend- 


ed with unfailing fidelity. Those of the Russian pianist, 
Youra Guller, are among the favored ones, for she has 
long been recognized here as an artist of the very first 
rank. The rarest qualities are combined in her, sure in- 
telligence, sound musicality, fine sensibility, a complete lack 
of affectation, and, finally, a technic which is unaware of 
difficulties. The last recital she gave was devoted to Chopin, 
and it particularly brought his personality into relief. Her 
interpretation was virile, profound, elevatingly lyric, and 
without morbidity. It was an evening of pure joy. A. G. 
ANSERMET CaApTurES BELGIUM 
Brusse_s.—Ernest Ansermet conducted in 
long ago, under the auspices of the New Concert Society. 
His success was such that he was immediately engaged to 
conduct, without soloist one of the Popular Concerts, the 
most important series in Brussels. His program comprised 
Mozart’s overture to Lucio Silla, Beethoven’s Pastorale 
symphony, Honegger’s Horace Victorieux and Stravinsky’s 
Fire Bird. He has now been engaged to conduct the open- 
ing performance of the Diaghileff Ballet at the Scala in 
Milan. G. 
RuzenA HERLINGER IN MANy CITIES 
Pracue.—One of the most important concerts of the sea- 
son was the first appearance of Franz Schalk, director of 
the Vienna Staatsoper, at the head of the Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. The soloist on this representative oc- 
casion was Ruzena Herlinger, Czech soprano, resident at 
Vienna, who sang the big’ Mozart Cantata, Misero 0 sogno, 
and orchestral songs by Mahler, with signal success. Mme. 
Herlinger has just filled an orchestral re- engagement in 
Berlin “and is en route for Paris to appear as soloist in a 
number of chamber concerts of modern music. This season 
she has had three appearances in Vienna, among them two 
as soloist of the I. S. C. M., singing rarely heard modern 
music. m:. Bs 
RADAMES ON THE JOB 
first rehearsal of 


Antwerp, not 


Aida at the Teatro 
to some “friend- 


Rome.—During the 
Sociale in Mantua, Lois, tenor, in response 
ly” remarks of the conductor, Maestro Arturo Lucon, hit 
him in the face with two tremendous blows of his powerful 
fist and immediately left the theater and the city. D 4 

HANNELE’s HIMMELFAHRT TO HAVE PREMIERE AS OPERA 

DrespeN.—Gerhard Hauptmann’s popular drama, Han- 
nele’s Himmelfahrt, has been set to music by Paul Graener. 
It will shortly have its premiére in this form at the Dresden 
State Opera. 
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} i ‘h { B walk cafés and coffee shops. I found the widest street in 
e reen Oowers O ucca ie around my corner, and followed down its busy 
f ee 4 ; ength. A hack rattled past, and all the pedestrians scuttled 
BY ADELINA O’CONNOR THOMASON to press themselves against the windows of the shops, or 
1927, by The Musical Courier Co.) dashed into doorways to avoid being crushed. Cabs never 
meet on this smart Lucca thoroughtare. Fortunately, it is 
A spur of the railway line which follows the sea from the deserted, low stone station, a yellow auto-bus hummed, a one-way street. 
Genoa in the north to Naples in the south, shoots off, half quite empty. (Only a wild American could be traveling A magnificent square cut the way suddenly short and 
way to Rome, with a frail, narrow track and three little about in this bewildering August noon.) After much the church of St. Michaels rose in its splendid center. For 
wooden cars, and heads directly for a clump of green lingering and loitering for other passengers who did not 1200 long, eventful years St. Michaels has stood here in its 
bushes, a few green hills, a tall church tower, and the roaring come, the low bus rolled silently away with 
torrent of the rushing River Serchio. No one was going its lone me, toward a giant gateway, the 
that way, except myself. I left the steaming, hot, red- entrance to the old walled city. The wall 
velvet cushioned Rome Express at Viareggio, at noon, when was brown and high, the gateway through 
all of Italy lay prone in the summer's scorching sun, and it twenty feet thick. Trees grew on its 
broad high top; moss and flowers clung 
to its ancient stones. If there was any 
modernity in Lucca, it was left behind at - 
the railroad square, for once through the 
wall the ancient city lay spread out—nar- 
row streets, gray-paved and low-balconied, 
a mediaeval.town packed full of handsome 
people. The houses of stone snuggled 
close together for protection against the 
enemies, which, in former days, were for- 
ever at the gate—rich and envious Pisa; 
gluttonous, grasping, mediaeval Florence. 
But Lucca, a green jewel much desired, 
desperately longed for by her ancient ri- 
vals, lay ever hidden behind her wall. 
Through the flat-paved, narrow streets, 
the yellow bus wound—through the older 
sections where the poor lived in con- 
gested, bright-colored beauty. The stone 
streets rang to the sound of their wooden 
shoes, black and sometimes green, trimmed 
with red-velvet, and edged with a thin rim 
of tin, tacked on for extra strength and 
ornament. Vine trellissed houses, closely 
built; houses smeared with fresh paint for 
a general summer clean-up, flowers clam- 
bering over everything. Leaves and small 
trees sprouted from ancient roofs. Then 
suddenly out of the narrowness a great 
piazza opened up and the heart of the city 
was reached. 
The piazza was gray stone, bare, ma- 
thematical as if laid out with a T-square, 
as it probably was in olden days. Pop- 
lars so tall they hid the sun alternated 
with broad-leaved plane trees around the 
four sides of the great gray plot. The 
large center, where a statue of Napoleon's 
sister stood in the pitiless open glare, was 


‘limbed i he thin, high trai tok at f shrill 2 Waste place of white hot stone, utterly 
climbed into the thin, high train, which, after a few shri naked. Under the edging trees stone 


blasts of a tin steam whistle, was to blow me away to the benches sagged at intervals, and in the 
green bowers of Lucca, streets around the square the hotels of 
Sixty feet above the sea, the little city lies in the valley Lucca flapped v various prices of welcome 
of the Serchio, shut in by high secluding hills, natural de- through colored curtains—no awnings, 
fences against the enemies of mediaeval days. A wall of nothing to shelter from the glare of noon 
age-old fortifications runs in an oval around the entire small except the striped curtains flapping before 
city. Lucca was first mentioned in history as the place to the doors. Lucca at noonday, baking in the THE LATE GIACOMO PUCCINI 
which the Roman General Sempronius retired before Hanni- — sun, quiet as a dream city, doing nothing! 
bal, 218 B. C. Here, in 56 B. C., Julius Caesar held his The inn, La Tosca, was a small, most hospitable tavern, quiet place and scorched in the glare of the sun. Around 
famous conference with Pompey. Napoleon, passing on his where we sat on long green velvet sofas in a darkened it was once the mighty forum of ancient days, but. its 
conquering way 1n 1805, gave Lucca for a gift to his sister room and ate our lunch of spaghetti, red wine and cherries. grandeur is given over now to a promenade for a thousand 
and her husband, Bacchiocci. Now, under the flag of united At the Municipio, the City Hall, 1 was to meet the Mayor pigeons. They perched on the gargoyles of St. Michaels, on 
Italy, the ancient city prospers like the green bay tree. and learn from him much of interest concerning Lucca’s its castellated towers, cooed from the heads of peeling gray 
A toy white station in the green was reached after an  genius-son, Alfredo Catalani, but the Municipio did not open statues, which decorate a grand and dead facade, and walked 
hour of desultory jogging. I alighted from my tiny train. its great doors until four o'clock in the afternoon, as that pompously between the startled legs of passers-l 


(Copyrighted, 


ALFREDO CATALANI 


by; small, 
No one was in sight save a few railway stragglers; a dog “was quite early enough for the highly civilized Lucchese humble churches and ducal palaces surround the square. Old 
walked slowly by, his tail down; an ox-cart trundled down to dare the summer sun. So, with all the rest of the town, time houses, fallen from their high estate, shelter fruit 
the road, laden high with damp green grass; the white beasts _I| slept. stands, bicycle stores, a garage, and a decrepit old cafe 

lumbered slowly, their red-tasselled head nets methodically Across the gray square below my windows, the city awoke The City Hall I found nearby, magnificently arcaded 
swaying as the wide horns swung up and down. Before at last from its nap. People began to appear in the side- (for all of small Lucca is magnificent and vast in its splen- 


LUCCA, THE BIRTHPLACE OF CATALANI AND ALSO OF PUCCINI. 
(1) St. Michael’s Church, the cathedral of Lucca, where Catalani’s first mass, written when he was only fourteen years old, was performed; (2): Compo Santo; (3) The loggia before 
the approach to the City Hall; (4) Drawing water from the fountain m the public square in Lucca; (5) Another view of the Via Poggio; (6) The ancient church of San Frediano 
built in the sixth century and not restored since the eleventh century, where Catalani’s father, his first teacher, was organist for many years; (7) The house where Catalani was born; 
8) The garden courtyard to the rear of the palace. 
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ire of ancient days) Courtyard after court- cobbled lane, a vast wall stretched away. Trees of amazing with book by D’Ormeville 
5 unded the gray austerity. I passed under cool beauty hung over the top, and the perfume of jasmin was and produced at Turin in 
arches, and breathlessly mounted countless flights of out-of- heavy in the quiet air. Down the street, rigid in shuttered 1880. Catalani was not a 
loors 1¢ stairways to find the chief office, and hand over beauty, a great palace rose from the cobbles, barred with fast worker. Another three 
my solemn letter of introduction to the Mayor. That done, iron-curving first floor windows. Here Alfredo Catalani years passed before De- 
what a multitude of voices lifting themselves higher and was born. Though the parents of Catalani were far from janice (libretto by Zanar- 
I heir neighbors. Such babbling and roaring! rich they kept a few rooms in this lovely palace to rear ini) was produced at La 
Push bu s rang tempestuously. Underlings were sum- their idolized son. I could see beyond the entrance gate Scala, Milan, March 15, 
moned to escort this lady to the house where the master a garden courtyard in the rear, blazing like a fairyland of 1883, and won the first suc- 
nusician was born; to the Campo Santo (the Holy Field flowers; a fountain splashed, and white marble statues cess which he enjoyed. An- 
f the Dead) where he was laid away, still young; to the hid beneath tall trees. A tablet with a delicately featured other three years passed 
tudio of Francesco Pietrioni, perched in a lonely spot upon portrait of the musician, set high in the front of the hand beiore Edmea (libretto by 
e ' gTim walled yattlements, to see his portrait statue, now some house, tells Catalani’s short story. Ghislanzoni, an opera in 
in the making, the city’s gift to honor the proud memory TO ALFREDO CATALANI A FEW YEARS three acts) followed at La 
of Catalani BORN IN LUCCA ALL TOO BRIEF Scala, February 27, 1886. 
Che City Hall excitement grew bewildering in its Italian JUNE 19, 1854 IN WHICH HE GAVE : This work was not par- 
ferocity | fore we finally started, and I was glad when I Wout s. MIL. AN in iC Hen ticularly successful. Next 
und myself down in the cool courtyard again, at my heels he took L’Elda and re- 
most courtly young boy for a guide. We crossed St. Catalani’s life was singularly quiet and retiring. There worked it, producing it at 
chael’s square where the pigeons perched on angel’s are few biographical details to be learned. His earliest Turin in 1890 under the 
ilders. and a beggar whined at the church door for a studies were made with his father, who for years was organ title of Loreley, and in the 
to prolong a useless life. Old men slept wherever ist of the Church of S. Frediano in Lucca. When he was new version it proved to be 
was shade im a corner Down the streets women only fourteen years old he wrote his first mass, which was a distinct success. It still 
out stealthily underneath green Venetian blinds, lean- sung at the Cathedral in Lucca. This composition gained stays in the repertory in 
gay colored elbow cushions to see an American pass him admission without examination to the Conservatoire in ftaly and. has been pro- 
the Lucchese are far too polite an old Italian race Paris where he went three years later. In 1873 he returned duced in this country within 
i about staring and sniggering at a stranger. to Italy and studied in the Milan Conservatory and in the the last ten years, both 
e the camera would not function and we stopped theater of that institution his first dramatic composition by the Metropolitan and ‘ i ie 
an « ist’s shop. Three wildly jabbering individuals Egloga, in one act—was prepared. After leaving the Conser Chicago opera companies. B IR’ THPLACE OF GIA 
vered over the box, as if a camera were some strange vatory he devoted himselt to dramatic compositions although After an interval of two COMO PUCCINI 
known thing never seen before \ 1 talked at once and in 1886 he returned there to succeed Ponchielli as professor years followed his final and Lucca’s other famous son, 
rangled—and then mended it to -perfection and, with a of composition, a post which he held up to the time of his most successful opera, La in the Via Poggio, It is the 
plendid gesture, absolutely retused pay. death. His first work to be publicly performed was La Wally, produced at La second house at the left witi 
far from the grand piazza of St. Michaels a narrow’ Falce, in one act, given at Milan in 1875. After five years Scala in 1892. This was the awning over the side 
1 off the Via Giustina. On one side of the rough followed his first full length work, L’Elda, a four-act opera given at the Metropolitan walk 
- Opera in New York in 


1909. It was scarcely more than a year after this notable per 
formance in America (August 7, 1899) that the distin 
guished composer passed away. 

Catalani was by no means unknown in the field of abso 
lute music. Silenzio e Contemplazione and another sym 


phonic poem, Ero e Leandro, both attracted most favorable 
. attention at the time when they were written and he com- 
Th C leb d B ° posed chamber music, songs, and pianoforte pieces as well 
- e€ rate aritone About his domstic affairs little is known. The musical dic 
tionaries do not record that he was ever married, but local 
gossip says that he had a German wife and spent much time 
° > ° in Switzerland. This, however, is probably merely gossip, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils as I met a personal friend of Catalant’s in Lucca who assured 
me that he had never been married. He was called in his 
. ‘ own day an imitator of Wagner, which is equally true of 
all Italians who ventured to write in anything but the free 
\) O1Ce res Repertoire ae Interpretation flowing melodic style which had been prevalent for so many 
generations. It is true that he undoubtedly felt the influence 
of Wagner—and no wonder, considering the time in which 
F he wrote. The Loreley, in fact, is rather like an Italian 
By appointment only pore a of Tannhauser, more in the book, however than in 
atalani’s music. 


Studios: Hotel Ansonia, New York City The pale, aesthetic personality of Catalani with his works 
; of sad romance and sentimentality, has been crowded a little 
Telephone Susquehanna 3320 in Lucca, by the more showy remembrance of his fellow 
townsman, Giacomo Puccini. From the shuttered, trim palace 
where Catalani was born, the full-blown side of an adjoining 
structure swelled around a corner of the street and sud- 
denly was no longer on the Via Giustina, but on the Via 
Poggio, Street of the Hill, which wound itself away to a 
narrow deep length. The first great house around the cor- 
ner in this small city of great houses was shabby and a 
little dilapidated but it bore signs of beauty which a hundred 
years ago had fled. On its high front wall, a decorative red 
sand-stone plaque modelled exquisitely, ornate, with a lyre, a 
shield, and a swan, cried out! ' 
GIACOMO PUCCINI 
THE CHILD OF A LONG TRADITION OF MUSI(¢ 
WAS BORN HERE! 
DECEMBER 22, 1858. 
Red geraniums sparkled from high windows of the shabby 
old house and fell thickly over the tablet 

My boy guide and I, walking no longer, but now in our 
carriage and pair, dashed through the little streets of Lucca 
and along the top of the great battlemented wall. The forts 
and the wall encircle and utterly close in the entire small 
city of Lucca. Pavings have been laid, these hundred years 
and’ more along its top; grass grows and trees are planted 
and bicycles and carriages spin high in the air, along one of 
Earth’s most beautiful, endless drives. No beginning is 
there and no end to this great oval bastion. Under re out 
side, at a point fairly distant from the city lies the Campo 

Santo in a lonely spot. Long before we reached the place 
I could see the red-tiled top of the wall which incloses the 
field with here and there a needle-pointed green-black cypress 
tree, looking over narrow sinden paths, white stalks of 
memorials, and little crosses “shining, Scrambling down on 
foot a steep path from the bastion we struck across the 
open country and a worn path led to the Field. 

The sun blazed hot, and here beyond the city wall, olive 
wooded hillsides dotted with villas and monasteries looked 
down on the vast plain from abrupt heights. The river 
rushed loudly in the distance and a sheer-cut gorge of gray 
ing rock blossomed yellow broom. A green forest of lacy 
poplars lay beyond, as light in the thickness of a thousand 
trees as in an open park—A forest, grass-floored and sun 
speckled utterly silent. The loneliest spot on earth, I think, 
is the Campo Santo of Lucca, far outside the battlemented 
wall. 

An obdurate and ancient custodian stood at the gate of the 
Campo Santo. Prayers failed to move him. It was closing 
timé.and the gates were already shut. The cab man, who 
had leit his span hitched to a chestnut tree high on top 
of the wall, rose to the occasion. -Through some exchange 
of secret words (perhaps they were brother masons, or 
perhaps he said that all Americans tipped grandly) we were 
: admitted presently and I stood with my guide in a white 
; stone cloistered passage which completely circles the Holy 
i Field. Here in the arcaded cloister, on high rows of 


DAI BU ELL > shelves like a pantry, on deep drawers like a bureau, are 


Le | i} 
CONCERT PIANIST SYMPHONY SOCOIST inscribed the names of the dead. 
My eye fell on a marble portrait. medallion so extraor- 
FEATURING HER INIMITABLE dinarily beautiful that I caught my breath. The gentle 


CAUSERIE CONCERTS Catalani, handsome, delicate, a pensive face, with round 
chin leaning on his thin hand—only his name and the dates 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU CHICKERING PIANO on the narrow front. Outside the cloister, in the open field 


FISK BUILDING, NEW YORK AMPICO RECORDINGS where the poor are buried, poppies bloomed in tall wheat 
=) (Continued on page 19) 
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[DORIS cNCILES 


AND COMPANY 


Including orchestral ensemble 
available in two programs: 


1—A program of interpretative, classical, 
Russian and Spanish dances, with inei- 
dental orchestral numbers. 


Last night in Carnegie The Oriental Suite, with 


Hall, Doris Niles, dan- 


cer, assisted by Cornelia 


2.—A “Spanish Night” 


the dances, son$s and musie of Spanish 


program devoted to — 
its bizarre and barbaric 
poses, its strange, exotic 


Niles, gave a most de- countries. 


gestures, created much 
Doris Niles he- 


came in fascinating succession 


lightful demonstration of her enitieiiatnemee: 





art throughout a long and 
The whole 


thing was extremely well done. 


A Tribute 


Some kindly reformer of concert hall closing hours ought 
to subsidize Miss Niles allowing her to repeat indefinitely 
her Carnegie Hall dance program of last evening. Three 
suites of dances composed the offerings. In each of these 
dances a definite mood was sought and secured. A color- 
ful, effective, refreshing variety of moods seemed the goal. 
A distinctive feature of each dance was the originality and 
fertility of invention evidenced by Miss Niles in the sim- 


varied ‘program. 
a Dancing Dervish, a Chinese 


pts ; Mandarin and an inmate of 
It was gratifying to discover eee 


that nothing except REAL 
DANCING was to be done, no 
effort at 


the seraglio. The Russian and 


Spanish Suite afforded  ex- 
“atmosphere” — or -treme contrasts of color, music 


“moods” or “compositions.” 


and rhythms. Here again, 








One could sit back comfortably 
and enjoy the deft pantomime 
and pretty grace and supple 
invention of these gifted dan- 
cers, without torturing the 
mind with obscure significance. 
The Spanish 


given in rapid sequence, with 


dances were 


a resourcefulness of gesture, 
pattern, costume never once 
duplicated and never 
tiresome or redundant. 
—New York Herald 
Tribune, Oct. 27, 1927. 





plest of patterns and figures, rhythms and moods. Once 
the point was made, the pattern revealed, the mood estab- 
lished—presto, the dance was over, satiety was shunned 
and Miss Doris vanished as Miss Cornelia appeared. 
There was a bond of intimacy between orchestra and 
dancers, which insured artistic success. The house was 
crowded. 


The New York Sun, October 27, 1926. 








AT CARNEGIE HALL LAST EVENING A 
THIRD DANCE RECITAL BY THE NILES 
SISTERS, DORIS AND CORNELIA, TOOK 
PLACE BEFORE A HOUSE IN WHICH NO 
EMPTY SEATS WERE DISCERNIBLE. THEY 
MAY WRITE ANOTHER POSITIVE SUCCESS 
TO THEIR PROFESSIONAL RECORD. 
New York Herald-Tribune, Feb. 2, 1927. 


For terms and dates apply 


Soo 
Sontert <iiiemmadaied 


| Daniel Maer lc é 


( Established in 1685) 


\F 113 West 57™Sr i 


a Sremway HALL : 
3) 


Doris Niles distinguished her- 
self, as a Russian gypsy, a Cos- 
sack and in a Spanish jota. 
Cornelia Niles assisted in two 
numbers of Spanish origin. 
There was tremendous ap- 
plause. 


—New York Times, February 


2, 1927. 
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FEBRUARY 5 


Inter-Preparatory Glee Club Contest 


The annual Inter-Preparatory School Giee Club con- 
cert again attracted a very large and most enthusiastic audi- 
ence to Town Hall on February 5. This year ten schools 
competed for the silver loving cup, and, according to Sig- 
mund Spaeth, chairman of the judges, it was the closest 
contest of all. 3etween the first and second choice just 
one point existed. Choate School was awarded the cup 
with Deerfield scoring honorable mention. The other schools 
competing were Taft, Williston, Riverside, Worcester, 
Loomis, Hotchkiss, Pawling and Peddie. 

For the first part of the program each school contributed 
a song of its own choice: (Taft) I Would I Were the 
Glow Worm, by Rhodes; (Williston) Shadow March, by 
Protheroe; (Riverside) Eight Bells, by Bartholomew; 
(Worcester) Ring and Rose, German Folk Song arranged 
by Craigin; (Loomis) Now Let Every Tongue Adore Thee, 
by J. S. Bach; (Hotchkiss) Plorate, Filii Israel, by Caris 

sung in Latin; (Choate) Matona, Lovely Maiden, by 
di Lasso; (Deerfield) Seci' Fever, by Andrews; (Pawling) 
Lullaby, by Brahms, arranged by M. W. W.; (Peddie) The 
Sailors’ Chorus, by Parry. 

Then followed the prize 
by Edward Elgar—in which 
can be truly said, that all of them did extremely well, 
although there seemed to be a varied idea of tempo. Com 
pared with last year the diction was noticeably improved and 
the quality of tone much smoother It was evident that 
all the clubs were out to win and it was to be regretted 
that there were not ning available. 

Group three consisted of school which for the 
most part with great vim and vigor. Greta Mas 
son, soprano, contributed a group of three songs 
My Native Land Gretchaninoff ) The Soldier’s Bride 
(Rachmaninoff) and an aria from .Massenet’s Herodiade, to 
which she an encort W. S. Haskell introduced the 
judges Francis D. Perkins, and Francis 
Rogers). At the close of the program all the clubs joined 
together, with Marshall Bartholomew conducting. and sang 
Prayer of Thanksgiving (arranged by Kremser) and The 
Star Spangled Banner, the audience joining 


sini, 


song—After Many a Dusty Mile, 
all ten schools competed. It 


other cups 
songs 
were sung 
then 


te 
added 


(Sigmund Spaeth 


also 
FEBRUARY 6 


Charlotte Lund 


daunted nor 
ening when she 


Charlotte 
proved th 1 inday ev 
very » give the Ring, 
lights of Das les wold, Die Walkure. 
dammerung, all in a couple of hours, 
Val ympanist and baritone, who, when necessity 
demands, can also sing tenor, held the interest of a large sub- 
scription audience throughout. To add to the difficulties of 
the program, Samuel Ljungkvist, tenor, who has been ap- 
pearing with Mme. Lund in her opera recitals, was indis- 
posed and both the soprano and Mr. filled the gap 

effec 


lo hear 


discouraged. She 
undertook—and 
touching on the high 
Siegfried and Gotter 
in which she and N 


never 


succes 


Dp 
Pavey, act 
' 


Pavey 
very tively ; 
Charlotte Lund in one of her unique opera recitals 
educationally benefitted. She 
idea of the plot ot 
the opera in an appealingly human manner that has drawn 
many a tired and bored opera goer’s husband to her series, 
but she also sings the with the 
was interestingly given 
ed—and justly so. 


is to come away pleased and 


not only gives a very clear and concise 


principal vocal selections, 
assistance of Mr. Pavey The Ring 
and the artists were cordially receiy 
Leo and Edith Dustin 

Leo and Edith Dustin, pianist and 
recital at Town Hall on February 
\merican ee 


ot the first 


violinist, gave a joint 
6 with the not table feature 
mance of Liebling’s 
sonata, No. 1, for piano and violin, an important addition to 
literature It was played with great charm 
and vigorously applaudec After two groups of piano pieces 
ustin ] Re ndo by Schubert. They are 

1 in perfect interpretative sym 

hopin group and a Liszt group 

ire The Swan by Saint-Saens 

here was a large audience and 


Paul Roes 
Club on Fel 
+], lassic plano 


George 


chan 


Paul 


music and partly 


ruary 6, Roes gave 
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of his own compositions. 
he played Bach, Beethoven and Chopin. For his own works 
he offered a tone poem in four parts—Night, Dawn, Day, 
Evening—four colorful and brilliant compositions by a man 
who is evidently highly gifted in creative work as well as 
technically possessed of great mastery. The style is some- 
what modern but not in any excessive sense. There is a 
wealth of harmony of a striking sort, not distinctly related 
to any familiar school. One imagines that Mr. Roes made 
his harmonies to. fit his subject. The texture of the piano 
writing is complex and vivid, with scintillating passages 
flashing through the harmonic background, creating the im- 
pression of a shimmering veil of color that is impressive 
and charming. These works as well as the classic numbers 
were played in masterly fashion and were heartily applauded 
by members and guests of the club. 


Chamber Symphony Orchestra: Landowska, 
Soloist 


Wanda Landowska played the piano in the Mozart 
larghetto for piano and orchestra and the harpsichord in 
The Phillip Emmanuel Bach concerto for harpsichord and 
orchestra in F minor, with the Chamber Symphony Orches- 
tra, Max Jacobs conductor, at its second subscription con- 
cert, Aeolian Hall, February 6. This was the third time 
she gave a first New York performance of a Phillip 
Emmanuel Bach clavier concerto. That she is supreme 
artist with a unique individuality is unquestioned. Her 


charm and sincere personality, and the witchery of her great 
art, soon transformed the 20th century audience into a verit- 


“She was in_ excellent 
voice. There is a caress- 
ing sweetness to her tone, 
and she is more than a 
mere dispenser of beauti- 
ful sound, for she is an in- 
terpreter of no mean abil- 
ity.” 

York Ex 
about Ma 


Opera Comique 
Ofera Company. 


The New 
the above 
jormerly 
politan 


ening Telegram said 
Peterson, soprano, 
and Metro- 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-V ocalion Records 


able i8th century atmosphere. Her technic is as unassumr 
ing as her quiet manner, so perfectly does it lend itself 
to the spirit of the interpretation. Delicately enticed and 
sure are the beautiful tones produced from the keyboard. 
Supple fingers, intelligently directed, ran up and down 
the keyboard with rare accuracy. Again and again the 
audience clapped its enthusiastic praise for this unique stu 
dent of 18th century mmsic. Reward came when she re 
turned to the platform and gave encores unaccompanied by 
orchestra. 

The orchestra, under Max Jacob’s direction, gave inter 
esting readings of a program made up of music by 18th 
century composers. In addition to those before mentioned 
were: overture, il Matrimonio Segreto, Cimarosa-Cle 
mandh; Symphony in G, Leopold Mozart, both of which 
were marked “first performance.” A stirring reading of 
Bantok’s Old English Suite concluded an unusually enjoy 
able evening of Chamber Symphony orchestral music. 


New York Symphony 

Otto Klemperer, guest conductor of the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra, presented a very formal program at Mecca 
\uditorium on February 6, but it was for all that a highly 
erudite and workmanlike performance. It consisted of the 
overture to Die Meistersinger, the Siegfried Idyl and the 
Tschaikowsg) Pathetique Symphony. Klemperer’s love of 
drama and orchestral color was never more dominant than 
in the Meistersinger number. Every nuance of expression 
and every entrance of instruments were sharply accentuated. 
The familiar Pathetic symphony was another excellent 
medium for the expression of Klemperer’s tremendous vi- 
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tality. He introduced rather a novelty in the third movement 
of this work, softening the rhythmic beat of the tympani for 
the sake of a climax, the more striking because of the 
strength of contrast. The back of the hall was crowded with 
standees which fact might be taken as a direct compliment 
for the fine spirit of leadership displayed by Mr. Klemperer 
since taking over the conductorship of the organization. 


Zuro Concert 


Josiah Zuro conducted another, the third, of his Sunday 
Symphonic Society concerts, on February 6, at noon before 
an audience which filled the Hampden Theater. The assist- 
ing artist was Beatrice Weller, young American harpist, who 
played Debussy’s Dance Sacrée et Danse Profane. For the 
opening number the orchestra played Mozart’s symphony in 
IX flat. Miss Weller appeared next, and Saint-Saéns’ 
Algerian Suite concluded the program, 

The fourth concert, Mr. Zuro conducting, will be given on 
February 20 at 12 noon at the Hampden Theater, when 
several heretofore unperformed compositions will be played. 
These concerts are absolutely free to the public, no tickets 
of any kind being required. 


FEBRUARY 7 


Frank Sheridan 
Frank Sheridan gave a recital at the Mannes School on 
February 7. In Bach’s chromatic fantasie and fugue he proved 
himself to be a Bach player of unusual ability. He brought 
out the various voices with extraordinary force and inter- 
preted the music with a depth of feeling in the opening sec- 
tion that contrasted well with the strong rhythmic playing 
of the great climax of the fugue. He was no less successful 
in Schumann's sonata in G minor, played in classic manner 
with vivid tonal colorings and clear-cut phrasings. His later 
groups included French and Russian. works and proved him 
to be a tone painter Of genuine inspirational gifts. His Jeux 
d’Eau of Ravel was an altogether masterly exposition of 
this great work. The whole recital was an artistic treat and 
the player was enthustastically applauded by an audience 

that overflowed the spacious auditorium, 


Povla Frijsh 

Povla Frijsh, soprano, gave her third New York recital 
of the season at Aeolian Hall on February 7. This young 
artist, in addition to a voice of unusual flexibility and purity, 
possesses a fine sense of dramatic values. The program was 
an interesting one and afforded ample scope for the un- 
doubted powers of the soloist. The first group consisted of 
numbers by Benati, Beethoven, Mozart, and Schubert, and 
this lieder spirit was repeated in the concluding group which 
consisted of five songs by Brahms. There was an inter- 
mediate group of French chansons by Chausson, Ravel, 
Busser and Grovlez, also a group of native Swedish songs 
by Sibelius, Kjerulf, and Grieg. This latter proved by far 
the most popular with the audience, two of the numbers, 
Sibelius’ Was It a Dream, and Kjerulf’s Longing, being re- 
peated. In the previous group Chausson’s charming little 
song Papillons also had to be repeated. This artist is to give 
another recital on February 14, also at Aeolian Hall. Her 
accompanist was Frank Bibb, who gave a deft and under- 
standing performance. 


Minneapolis Symphony 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra began the week of 
February 7, at Carnegie Hall, with one of its rare visits to 
New York. It had not been here for five years, but it is still 
under the same conductor, Henri Verbrugghen. The pro- 
gram contained Gluck’s Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis, the 

Franck Symphony in D minor, Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks, and. Ibert’s Escales. The 
Minneapolis Symphony is a good orchestra. Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen has brought it to a high pitch of alertness and precision 
though the quality of tone produced by any one of its 
choirs is not equal to that of the best Eastern orchestras. 
Mr. Verbrugghen in particular allows the brass to be fre- 
quently too intrusive and too obtrusive, due in large measure 
to the fact that his seating arrangement allows the tuba 
to blow directly in the faces of the audience. There was an 
excellent reading of the Gluck overture; the Franck Sym- 
phony, too, was well played. Mr. Verbrugghen had some 
quite individual ideas about certain familiar passages which 
were more or less justified by the results achieved. A lively 
and vivid reading of the Strauss tone poem was perhaps the 
best moment of the evening and called for the very hearty 
applause. 

The three short pieces by Ibert, Les Escales, were marked, 
“first New York performance.” As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Koussevitzky played them last season. They are unim- 

(¢ ontinued on page 20) 
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Lambert Murphy’s Chief Diversion Reading 


Traveling about the country giving recitals means much 
riding on trains in the daytime as well as at night, an 
experience that many an artist finds exasperatingly tedious. 

ut Lambert Murphy rather welcomes the day rides be- 
cause they give him an opportunity to indulge in his chief 
diversion—reading. Mr. Murphy's favorite authors range 
from the classics to the moderns. But he is discriminat- 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


ing, especially when it comes to the moderns. It is notice 
able that no clerk in a New York bookstore ever suggests 
to. this eminent tenor that this or that new book is well 
worth reading. They have all learned from previous 
experience that he is thoroughly informed regarding what 
is going on in current literature. He is cosmopolitan in his 
tastes, and it is safe to guess that as he travels about the 
country this season on his many eo tours he will have 
with him books in French, English, German, and Russian, 
all languages which he reads with ease. He tells how he 
‘read Shakespeare’s entire works on tour one season, much 
of the time spent in reading having been on trains. 


Endorsements of Jan Wolanek 


Jan Wolanek has been endorsed by such eminent musi- 
cians as Paderewski and the late Franz Kneisel. The 
former, in a letter to Leopold Auer, stated: “Jan Wolanek, 
a talented violinist, a young compatriot of mine, is really 
gifted and, in my humble opinion, is an artist of fine quali- 
ties. I am genuinely interested in him,’ Mr. Kneisel reco- 
ommended the violinist as follows. “Jan P. Wolanek, who 
has studied with me for a number of years, after having 
previously studied with Professor Sevcik abroad, is an ex- 
cellent violinist and has played in concerts here and in 
Europe with great success. | can heartily recommend him 
as a solo player and as a teacher.’ 

American and European critics also have commended 
Mr. Wolanek. Following his debut recital in New York, 
Henry T. Finck said in the New York Evening Post: “It 
was evident at once that the young player had all the 
fiddler‘s tricks at his finger ends. That settled the ques- 
tion of technic. He made an excellent impression. Mr. 
Wolanek played with luscious tone, warmth, and tender 
expression. The audience was greatly pleased.” 

Mr. Wolanek played the Paganini concerto in D major 
with the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra, and according to 
the Buffalo Evening News, “The violinist’s performance 
was one of genuine interest and worth. His style was of 
admirable finish and poise, sincere and unaffected. He 
disclosed a tone pure and clear, with excellent technical 
command. His presentation of the work was of satisfy- 
ing artistic stamp. It was violin playing of fine grain 
in which delicate beauty predominated. Mr. Wolanek was 
warmly applauded.” 

Mr. Wolanek’s foreign press notices include this salient 
paragraph from Poland in the Lublin World, “Mr. Wolanek 
is a first class violinist. His playing is faultless and flaw- 
less. Perfect technic at certain times and places brilliant 
flageolets of amazing clearness and beautiful sounds, the 
strong and vigorous tone, very subtle and sharp rhythm, also 
the quaint phrasing through and through—these are the 
elements that constitute Mr. Wolanek’s playing.” 


Carnevali’s New Compositions Published 

George Fischer & Bro. have just published a new song, 
Dream on to My Song of Love, and a Spanish Serenade, for 
violin and piano, by Vito Carnevali, well known composer of 
both secular and sacred music. One of his Masses. Rose 
Mystica, was-given at the Eucharistic Congress in Chicago 
by a choir of 18,000 women’s voices and was regarded by 
many eminent music critics as one of the outstanding events 
of the Congress. Mr. Carnevali’s songs, Come, Love, With 
Me, and Stornelli Capricciosi, are sung by such prominent 
artists are Schumann-Heink, Bori, Gigli, Danise, Althouse, 
and many others. Mr. Carnevali’s latest song, Dream on to 
My Song of Love, will appear on Gigli’s programs in the 
near future. 


Raoul Querze with Chaliapin 


Raoul Querze, son of the celebrated teacher, Angelo 
Ouerze, was specially engaged to appear with Feodor 
Chaliapin in the leading tenor role, Count Almaviva, for 
the opening performance of The Barber of Seville, Febru- 
ary 9, at Mecca Auditorium. 
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National Opera Club American Day 


Consonant with “the _Patriotic month”—February—with 
its two holidays, was “American Day” of the National 
Opera Club, Katharine Evans von Klenner, president, with 
Mrs. Nathan Loth, chairman of artists. Music was selected 
from operas composed by the Americans Charles W. Cad- 
man, Jehn Adam Hugo, Ralph Lyford and Deems Taylor. 
Sarah Fiske, soprano, and Alois Havrillo, baritone, with 
Hilda Halpeer at the piano, sang selections from Lyford’s 
Castle Agrazant with excellent style, after Susan Hawley 
Davis had told the story. Hugo’s The Sun God, written 
for the Cuban Government, had as musical illustrations a 
soprano beautifully sung by Mignon Spence, with 
lovely musical feeling ; and A Dream, violin solo, splendidly 
played by youthful Gladys Sills; the composer was at the 
piano, and all concerned were roundly applauded, for it was 
be autiful music, and well done. Mr. Havrillo sang an aria 
from Deems Taylor’s Highwayman, Mrs. Wellington Smith 
playing capable accompaniment; it was explained that his 
new opera, The King’s Henchman, had not yet been re- 
leased, hence nothing could be sung from it; also composer 
Taylor was busy with rehearsal, so could not be present as 
expected. Miss Lund expected to present Cadman’s Witch 
of Salem, with musical illustrations, but destiny prevented. 
Florence Macbeth, of the Chicago Civic Opera orgs 
talked. in beautifully distinct articulation, telling of Cad- 
man’s opera and its Chicago success last November. Ever- 
fresh and original were remarks by President von Klenner, 
ttention to the propaganda of the N. A. C., to pro- 
duce listeners bring out American singers, etc. ; 
she quoted Victor Herbert as saying, “When there are bet- 
s there will be better American operas.” She re 
lub’s making musical history dtiring its short 
vears, noting the high spots, all of which 
record Nanette Guilford, Metropolitan 
was delightful in a spontaneous and well 
talk, uniting with Mrs. Macbeth in the desirability 
of singing operas in English Abby Putnam Morrison 
Ricker was interesting in her + mag (she is the originator 
and Mrs. Cahill, chairman of the 
Award offered by the club for the 
's operatic spoke on this matter. President von 
read from George Eastman = and 
n, endorsing opera in English. Alberto Bim- 
reception given his Winona in Port- 
November : Josiah Zuro spoke of operas as 
Manhattan and other houses, in which 
he had had a hand, commending native talent, all this in a 
talk of unusual intellectual nature. Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, 
president of the Chautauqua Institute, delivered an oration 
anent musical culture as important 
esident Klenner read regrets 
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from Ernest Trow Carter and Edwin Franko Goldman. A 
reception to honor guests followed, when those who spoke 
heard many nice things regarding themselves. Altogether 
the day was remarkable in its spontaneous tribute to Amer- 
ican opera composers, and the absolute necessity of Amer- 
icans singing their works in English. 


Geneve Cadle a Recital and Oratorio 


Geneve Cadle, soprano, has appeared successfully in this 
country and abroad in recital and oratorio. Following an 
appearance in Chicago, the critic of the Tribune wrote: 

“Miss Cadle possesses a voice of ample range, agreeable and 
effective. Her diction is admirable and her interpretative 
powers clearly above the average. She impresses as under- 


Photo by Apeda 

GENEVE CADLE 
standing and feeling what she is singing and is able to 
convey this sentiment to her auditors.” 

A. Walter Kramer is of the opinion that 
only sings beautifully and intelligently, but sings with 
imaginative quality and restraint.” Miss Cadle has been 
programming songs by Wintter Watts, and that this com- 
poser approves of her interpretations is evident from the 
accompanying excerpt from a letter written by him: “I 
want to tell you how much I appreciated the earnest intelli- 
gent approach and grasp of the mood and vocal require- 
ments of each of my songs by Geneve Cadle. Her excellent 
musicianship and vocal equipment, together with her per- 
sonal charm ought to win for her an early and permanent 
success in the concert field at home.” 

Miss Cadle has a large repertory of French, 
Italian songs and arias, and also English songs, both old 
and modern. Among the oratorios in which she has appeared 
are The Messiah, Elijah, The Holy City and The Crea- 
tion. 


“Miss Cadle not 
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Cleveland Institute Notes 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—The chamber music of Brahms was 
the treasure store from which the Ribaupierre Quartet 
selected two quintets to give one of the most delightful pro- 
grams of the season at the Cleveland Museum of Art. The 
concert was the second in a series being presented at the 
Museum, composed entirely of the chamber compositions of 
Brahms. It opened with the quintet in F major, Op. 88. 
The skilled artists in complete unity of feeling and inter- 
pretation established at once the mood rtarg skips along 
lightly and gayly in the first movement, but loses itself in 
the solemnity of the opening of the second movement. 
Throughout the varying tonal moods the group of artists 
expressed the composer's grand conception with unaffected 
loveliness. In the second number, the pianoforte quintet in 
F minor, Op. 34, the players revealed appreciation of its 
rich inspiration in the passion and energy of their inter- 
pretation, tinged with the warmth characteristic of the com 
position 

Cleveland Institute students presented one of their de- 
light fully varied and skilled programs at the school recently. 
Strings, piano and voice departments were represented. 
There was a very pleasing group of songs of different na- 
tions sung by Harriet Weed and Catherine Field. A two- 
piano number, Variations on a Theme by Beethoven, ar- 
ranged by Saint-Saéns, played by Winifred Wright and 
Frieda Schumacher, was a feature of the program. An 
other piano number was Grieg’s Danse Caprice, offered 
with charm and art by Evelyn Patterson. The violinists 
on the program, Erik Kahlson, playing a Bach gavotte, and 
Margaret Wright giving Ysaye’s Rene d’Enfant, stirred the 
audience with brilliant, sympathetic interpretations. 
thirteen-year-old musician, Courtney Bock, showed unusual 
talent both in his violin number, a first movement in an A 
minor concerto and Gypsy Rondeau, by Haydn, on the piano. 


Elizabeth Bradish in Recital 


Elizabeth Bradish, dramatic soprano, 
November 23 in Burlington, Vt., at 
four groups, representing the Italian, 
American schools of song. 


recital on 
which she presented 
German, French and 
The following day the Burling- 
ton Free Press said of her: “The entire program carried a 
high sense of artistry. Each song had its unique and defi- 
nite interpretation, though the whole was welded together 
so as to give an impression of completeness. Mme. Bradish 
sang four groups of song in as many different languages. 
Her diction is exact and gave the audience the innermost 
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meaning of the songs. In the German songs Mme. Bradish 
excelled. These songs were of an exceedingly difficult char- 
acter in that while they are more ethereal in nature they 
require specific tone colorings. In singing these the singer 
showed her deep conception of the song itself. In the 
French group the joy and sadness were expressed in vary- 
ing degree. In her English gréup Mme. Bradish carried her 
audience with her in the very joy of the thing.” The singer 
is a native of Burlington but is an artist-pupil of Jessie 
Fenner Hill of New York. 
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(C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston) 


Senior Laurel Songs for High Schools, Compiled and 
Edited by Teresa Armitage.—This is a big book in 
large octavo format. There are nearly six hundred pages 
of music very excellently and clearly printed on a fine 
grade of paper and solidly bound so as to stand the 
inevitable wear and tear of school work. Ten pages 
at the end are devoted to various classifications of in- 
dices; first there is an alphabetical index, then an index 
for correlation with musical history, then arrangements 
from operas, oratorios and masses, folk and national 
songs, songs for various occasions, and, finally, a glos- 
sary of musical terms. Such a wealth of index material 
adds greatly to the value of the book, since in so large 
a work, it would be difficult to find suitable selections 
for any set time or place without the aid of some sort of 
guide. There are all sorts of music in this collection, 
including a complete Gilbert and Sullivan opera—or, at 
least, an opera made from Gilbert and Sullivan selec- 
tions. Only praise of the highe st sort can be given to 
the editor for the inclusion in this collection of music 
of the most serious sort from classic composers—espe- 
cially music from the great classic Catholic masses. 
The arrangers have done a splendid work. Some ar- 
ranging has, of course, been necessary in many of the 
pieces here used, arrangements either of accompaniment 
or of choral parts. Some of the choral writing is for full 
mixed chorus, some for two parts, some for voices of 
equal range, either men or women. 

A notable feature of this collection is the marked 
catholicity of taste shown by the compilers. There is 
variety of a sort one does not expect in school works. 
From a selection from Wagner's Meistersinger one turns 
to a Gregorian Chant; from this one goes to Captain 
Kidd set to music from Auber’s Fra Diavolo; from a 
Cowboy song one turns to a bit of good jazz; and from 
Elgar’s Salut d'Amour (set to Sweetheart I Send You a 
Red, Red Rosebud) one turns to the Andante from 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony (God of All Nature). 
The music, whether arranged or paraphrased or not, is 
all high class. It is good music, music calculated to 
develop the right sort of taste in the young people who 
use it. 

(Methuen & Co., Ltd., London) 

The Singer’s Art, by Harry Gregory Hast.—The subtitle 
calls this Letters from a Singing Master, and it is dedicated 
to “My Pupils, in grateful acknowledgment of the many 
happy hours they have given me.” The style of writing 
throughout the work is unrestrained and without stiffness. 
It is just about the sort of thing that one would speak or 
write to a good friend or pupil. The work is very informa- 
tive, though this reviewer does not assume to say whether 
the information is correct or the opposite. Just to give an 
idea what the book is like, we quote a single paragraph, “I 
think R is the jolliest consonant of the whole lot. He is 
much abused and is often made to work when he should be 
resting. Try and get your pupils to roll the R whenever 
they would do it in speaking and nowhere else. If our mes- 
sage is going home to the hearers we must sing our words 
with no artificialities or unnaturalnesses. When I hear a 
singer with perhaps a beautiful voice, sing, “Lorrd, now 
lettest Thou Thy serrvant deparrt in peace, according to 
Thy worrd,’ I want to kick him. It doesn’t make me feel 
at all peacefully inclined. Just speak those beautiful words, 
and you will find that all the Rs are silent. Then speak 
them with the Rs rolled and see what tosh it makes of them.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Hughes for Brown University 

Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes will give a recital of 
two-pia1.o music at Brown University, Providence, R. L., 
on February 27. On the following evening Mr. Hughes 
will appear in a solo recital in Bridgeport, Conn., under the 
auspices of the Musical Research Club. 


Hanna Brocks Appoering for Studio Guild 


On Sunday afternoon, February 20, 
appear on the program of the Studio Guild Hour. She 
will sing two groups which will include selections by 
Koechlin, Fourdrain, Decreus, Paladihle, Wolf, Reger, 
Pfitzner and Strauss. 


Hanna Brocks will 
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GREAT IS 
GIESEKIN 


riumphs on his Second American ‘Tour 
Engaged by every great Symphony Orchestra in Europe and America 
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GIESEKING with the BOSTON SYMPHONY 


“Yet for not a few the memory that will linger longest out of a manifold and engrossing concert is that 
of Mozart's Concerto in C major from pianist, lessened orchestra and conductor. 

“The fineness of Mr. Gieseking’s technical skill begins where that of the elder generation of pianists 
ended. The limpid loveliness of his tone, its grace of motion, its soft luminosity, its crystalline tints and 
half-tints, continue where they cannot follow. To guide and contro] it, the surest and subtlest of musical 
divination, the quickest of musical sensibility, go interlocked. Line, color, pace, rhythm, modulation, formal 
sense, stylistic sense, each to perfection come at their call. As it seemed yesterday, Mr. Gieseking has created 
a new art of piano-playing in a new voice for instrument and music. It illuminates composers; it trans- 
figures sound; upon listeners it falls like an illusion that a single stir would break. For once the sentence shall 
be written in faith and fervor: a genius of the piano comes again.” 

H. T. Parker, Boston Evening Transcript, January 15th, 1927. 
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“Mr. Gieseking played the recital like an archangel. The sheer wonder of it eludes recounting. In his per- 
formances were crystalized every element of beauty, every shaft of eloquence, every lineament and propor- 
tion of what is great and sentient and noble and subtle in the contemporary school of piano playing.” 

H. F. Peyser, N. Y. Telegram, Jan. 24th. 
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“Of Mr. Gieseking’s art, one can speak only in superlatives which even do not give an idea of the mag- 
nitude of his stupendous powers and his wealth of poetic imagination. The proverbial pin drop could have 
been heard while his hands were conjuring from the keyboard visions and dreams of unheard beauty, as well 
as seenes of transcendent grandeur. Mr. Gieseking’s interpretations are his own; he stands by himself among 
the great luminaries and baffles all attempts to describe the richness of his ideas and the incredible felicity 
of his way of expressing them. To speak of technique is superfluous when veritable fireworks of finger dis- 
play are tossed with utmost ease.” World Herald, Omaha, Jan. 31st. 
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GIESEKING with the CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


“It is not customary to begin the review of a concert by a consideration of its finale, yet such was the 
climax of yesterday's program at Orchestra Hall with Walter Gieseking to bring the audience to a point 
of enthusiasm seldom witnessed at these concerts. His performance of the beloved and beautiful Schumann 
‘Concerto in A minor’ is one of the memorable expressions of our season. I may even say that without exagger- 
ation or hysteria, one of the memorable emotions of a lifetime. 

“I have heard this composition played by virtually all of the great ones of two generations, not forget- 
ting our own Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, whose reading of this poem in music has been the subject of passionate 
praise in this department. Gieseking breathed into its pages an essence of poesy, a variety and charm of 
phrasing, a multiple beauty of touch and tone of such rare and arresting qualities that the audience went 
wild with delight. 

“There were many recalls and as the concerto closed the program, Mr. Stock, who had conducted for 
Mr. Gieseking without a score, permitted the public to have its way which means that there were two en- 
cores and no one was satisfied. 

“Gieseking is indeed one of the finest pianists in the world today.” 

Herman Devries, Chicago American, Feb. 5th. 
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Now Booking Third American Tour, 1927-28 


A CHARLES L. WAGNER Attraction 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Baldwin Piano Used W elte-Mignon (Licensee) Records 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


GIANNINI, DUSOLINA 
Feb. 17, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 21, tah 


February 








, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MACMILLEN, FRANCIS Wes 15, Los Angeles. Cal. 
Feb. 18, Athens, Ohio ay 3-7, Cincinnati, 


Mar. 6, Syracuse, N. Y. y 9- 12, pacrigere, Pa. 
Mar. 18, Lock Haven, Pa. PETERSON. ALM 


Mar. 31, Chillicothe, O. Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MAIER, GUY—PATTISON. PETERSON 
PHILADELPHIA LA SCALA 


Mar. 31, Provo, Uta h 
Feb. 18, New Orleans, La. > 
4 OPERA 
Feb. 23, Delaware, O. ~ Feb. 20, Newark, N. J. 


West 


Utah 


RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 
Milford, Conn Feb. 21, Lexington, Ky. CHOIR 
Clifton, N. J. Mar. 16, Bridgeport, Conn. Feb. 22, Chatham, Ont. 
Feb. 18, Charleston, W. Va. eee. 
Apr 18 Hlandford, Cal. Feb. 18, Austin, Tex. Mar. 23, Freeport, Ill. Feb. 23, ‘Stamford, Conn.’ 
Mar. 9, Chicago, IIl. 
; Ohio 
ALTHOUSE, PAI Feb. 20, Feb. 21, Leavenworth, Kans NORTHRO iP Apr. 2, ‘Boston, Mass. 
, I A 3 A Bedford, aia 
Apr. 1, State College, Pa. Apr. ew Bedtor c Mankato, Minn. PATTON, FRED Feb. 26, Hamburg, 
Mar. 29, Phoenix, Ariz. ’ ee Gooey 
Mch Casper, Wy Mar. 10, St. Paul, Minn. Aor. ios ‘An “ies, Cal, Mar. 26, Boston, Mass. Mar. 14, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Apr, 1, Cedar City, | Feb. 21, Palm Beach, Mar. 1, Belfast, Me. 
Apr. 1 Santa Fe, N. M ? 
1 n CROOKS, RICHARD STALLINGS, LOUISE 
BALOKOVIC, ZLATKO : A 
Mar. 24, Lawrence, Kans. 2, Spokane, Wash. Feb. 17, San Francisco, Cal. Mar. 31, Salt Lake City, Feb. 25, Winchester, Va. 
PER 


17. , L827 
LAWRENCE HARP QUINTET NEY, EJ.LY 
7 >) Leh rox, STRING UARTET Feb. 25, Evansville, Ind. Feb. 17, Pontiac, Mich. 
WHERE THEY ARE TO BE . 28, Boston, Mass. Mar. 1, Fredonia, N. Y. Feb. 18, Owosso, Mich. 
LEP NT, SYLVIA Mar. 4, Ottawa, Canada Feb. 19, Flint, Mich. 
As Announced . 27, . Ky. Mar. 1 
» Chambersburg. Pa. Mar. 18, Bloomsburg, Pa. Feb. 24, Erie, Pa. 
Feb, 24, Lawrence, Kans. oy ” Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 21, Chicago, Il. SIMONDS, BRUCE 
x Feb. 26, <* Louis, Mo. LEV TT ZKI, MISCHA Mar. 22, Chicago, Ill. Feb. 17, Waterbury, Conn. 
Apr. 12, Los Angeles, Cal. Mar. 2-3, Winni Can. , 
4, . ou 4 Mar. 6, Duluth, ian. = 22, ong ex. ol 25. Siow Cay lowa a: 9, New Haven, Conn. 
5, y o Feb. 23, ton, Tex. ar. 25, Sioux City, lowa ar. 16, N H. 
june 22-24, “Cleveland, oO ( Wy AML at i RIO E Mar. 10, Cincinnati, LIEBLING, GEORGE Apr. =, Hho. Mar. 22, oe a 
hecameite, N. Y Mar. 14, Danville, Lil. “MARGARET 
Feb. 17, Philade ely phi, Pa CLANC E Y, HENRY Mar. 16, South Bend, Ind. Mar. 2, Menominee, Wis. Feb. 20, Bro. oklyn, mm ¥. SMETERLIN, JAN 
Feb. 19, Newark, N. J Mar. 14, Newark, N. J. Mar. 21, Saint Mary-of-the- Mar. 8, Carroll, Ill. May 10, Gastonia, N. C. Feb. 17, Tiel, Holland 
Mar 10. Johnst Pa Mar. Plainfield, N. Woods, Ind. Mar. ng Rockford, III. May 12, Charlotte, N. C. Feb. 23, Paris 
a ~ + lh le a Mar. 23-25, Urbana, IIl. Mar 
pr. 17, Boston, Mass, ay partanburg, 5. LUL L, BARBARA Feb. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 3, Stockholm, Swed: 
ARDEN, CECI! CLAUSSEN, JULIA : Mar. 31, Los Angeles, Cal. Feb. 20, Boston, Mass. Mar. 12, Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 8, Stockholm, weer 
Feb. 25, California, P Feb. 17, Philadelphia, Pa. sae 2 — Cal., and 4 Mar. 24, Philadelphia, Pa. Mar. 12, Stockholm, Sweden 
ollyw 1 
Mch , Cheyenne, Wy Mar. 11, Minneapolis. Minn April 8, ‘Oskal I Ma. > ee 
Mch. 27; Great Fails, Mont CLEVELAND ORCHES onica, Cal. pr. 13, Los Angeles, Age.9, Lenten: teamtaed’ 
Mch. 30, Pocatello, Ida. Feb. 17, io, Cuba ¥ Ti. — Ariz. SMiTH, ETHELYNDE 
, Fla 5; San Francisco, Cal. 
Apr. 2, St. George, Mz $, € I d 
Ap s, Prove ve CRAIG MARY ra yo 26, fpr MeL 
r. 6-/, t Jeach, Cal 
I 1g Ses ik Maeiers, Be. July 14, Burlington, Vt. 
Apr. 19. Amarillo, Tex 3 Apr. 1, Storrs, Conn. 
AUSTRAL, FLORENCE Feb. 24, Rochester, N. Y. . 27, Tacoma, Wash. 4 5 
May 3, Springfield, Mass Mar. 18, Oxford, Ohio a 29; Spokane, Wash. a 4 TEON one sag A 
Mar. 22, Kansas City, Mo. r. 30, Pullman, Wash. MEISLE, KATHRYN PONSELLE, ROSA . "4 
Feb. 19, Paris, France ' a SUNDELIUS, MARIE 
BANNEKMAN, JOYCE Apr. 7, St. Paul, Minn. May 17, Middlebury, Vt. Feb. 24, Rochester, N 
Mch. 16, Miiton. Mass Apr. 8, Minneapolis, Minn. HANSEN, CECILIA Mar. ’ ‘Winston-Salem, N. Rave. .° GEORGE Mey *, Newark, N. 6 
Mar. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1 


May 10, 11, 12, Harrisburg, Pa 
SWAIN, EDWIN 

Apr. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SZIGETI, JOSEPH 

Feb. 2. Ehiladelphia, pe. 

Feb. 22, Montreal, 


BARRON. MAY Apr. pt 16, Detroit, Mich. Feb. 17, Oakland, Cal. r. 17, Salem, Mass. 
Feb. 28, Daytona, Fla May 2 to 7, Cincinnati, Ohio Feb. 18, San Francisco, Cal. ay 2, Springfield, Mass. 
r. 7, Jacksonville, Fla DADMUN,” BOVAL ; aESS. MYRA May 4, Newark, , 4 REUTER. RUSCLEH 
12, Savannah, Ga ar. 6, Detroit, Mich. Feb. 17, Preston ‘eb. 17, Amarillo, Tex. 
DAVIS, ERNEST Feb. 19, London eh me b. 20, Los. Angeles, Cal. 
Mar. 14, Chicago, III Feb. 24, Brighton Mar 16, obustown Pa. . 21, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mar. 16, Chicago, III Feb. 26, London > og 29, cari NJ .4, San Francisco, Cal. 
DILLING, MILDRED Mar. 1, Edinburgh Ma. , To ” . 8, Pocatello, Ida. TELVA, "MARION : z 
Mar. 9, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mar. 3, Glasgow y 9 peka, 13, Detroit, Mich. __ May 2 to 7. Cincinnati, O. 
ELLERMAN, AMY Mar. 7, Glasgow MOU NT, MARIE MILLER . 14, Indianapolis, Ind. THOMAS, JOHN CHARLES 
Ithaca, N. Y. Mar. 12, Southwold Feb. 23, Camden, _N. . 22, Chicago, Ill. Feb. 17, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Mar. 5, , Norristown, Pa. Mar. 14, Croydon Apr. 14, Mauch Chunk, Pa. ROES. PAUL = Sig me City. ts J. 
Mar. 19, Ithaca, N. Y Mar. 17. Bat MURDOCH, WILLIAM eh 20, Chi ar rooklyn, N. 
j Mar. 20, Elmira. N. Y. Mar. 19, Paris Feb. 27 to Mar. 26, London coe oe cee I on VAN DER VEER, NEVADA 
5. Cleveland, : June 19, Dover N. J Mar. 25, Dorking MURPHY, LAMBERT Mac. 9. Boston g ok Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 

E. GENEV June 26, Allentown, N. J Mar. 29, Streatham Feb. 21, Chicago, Ill sae , May 2 to 3, Cincinnati, O. 
27, Chicago mM EL SHU CO TRIO ; Mar. 31, London Mar. 16, Pittsburgh, Pa ROSEN, | MAX 4 May 10-12, Harrisburg, Pa. 
RNIAV SKY TRIO Feb. 18, Kingston, N. Y. Apr. 5, Budapest PT pe Cal eb, 21, pone: Utah VRE ELAND, JEANNETTE 

ar. 1, Burlington, Iowa ERSTINN, GITLA s Apr. 7, Vienna Apr. 23, Silden: Cal. ROSS, GILBER — 22, Lowell, Mass. E 
2, Davenport, Iowa. Mar. 15, Richmond, Va. , EDWIN, AND May 3, New pores. Mass Feb. 17, olcrottie, Miss. Apr. 14-16, Detroit, Mich. 
3, Dubuque, Iowa FLONZALEY QUARTET JE V ‘-L BETHANY May 4, Norton Feb. 18, Gulfport, Miss. WwW ARREN, OLGA 
7, lowa Falls, lowa. Feb. 17-18, West Hartford, Feb. 27, Providence, R. I. Y STRI ING QUARTET Feb. 19, Bay St. Louis, Miss. Feb. 24. "Danbury, Conn. 
. 8, Webster City, lowa Conn IGHES, EDWIN “Ma. n Mawr, Pa. Feb. 21, Laurel, Miss. Mar. 17, Boston, Mass. 
- > 18, ‘Tike W. Va. 
. 16, Granville, Geis. 


ar. 16, Gainesville, Ga 
1, Charleston, 5. ( 
wr. 24, Chicago, Ill. 
CR, HAROLD 
20, Waterbury, 
ar 


. 9, Omaha, Nebr. Feb 19, New Haven, Conn. Feb. 28, Bridgeport, Conn oe 
ar. 10, Fremont, Nebr Feb. 21, Westerly, R I HUNSICKER, LILLIAN 
. 11, Maryville, Mo. } eb 23, Princeton, N. J. Feb. 24, Boston, Mass. 
. 14, St. Joseph, Mo Feb. 25, Lowell, Mass HUTCHESON, ERNEST 


Following the Trail of Herbert Witherspoon and 


15, Emporia, Kans. F m 26. Boston, Mass. 
. 18, Stillwater, Okla Mar. 4, New Brunswick, B. Je 
21, Tulsa, Okla. Mar. 5, Albany, N. 
23, Stephenville, ex Mar. 8, W ellesley, Mass. 
24, Dallas, Tex Mar. 10, Boston, Mass. 


Feb. 18, Williamsport, Pa. 
Mar. 13, Chicago, Ill 
May 21, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


. 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. 25, Goshen. 

. 28, Soringteld. Til. 
. 29, St. Louis, ‘Mo. 
. 30, Alton, Mo. 


Party 
On January 30, Herbert Witherspoon, together with Carl 
D. Kinsey, and also Mrs. Witherspoon and Mrs. Kinsey, 
left on winter and spring tour engagements for lectures on 


JOHNSON, ROSAMOND, and 
GOR DON, TAYLOR 
Mch. 14, Los Angeles, Cal. 
MARIANNE KNEISEL 
QUARTET 


the furtherance of music as a vital factor in education. The 
first stop was made on January 31 in Denver, where Herbert 
Witherspoon, the eminent voice teacher and president of the 
Chicago Musical College, addressed the Denver Musicians’ 
Society. Everything has gone along splendidly on the trip 
and the party is enjoying it immensely. Denver was reached 
on time, and after giving the mountains the “once-over,” the 
party landed back at the hotel in time for dinner. At the 
dinner some 100 musicians were on hand, then the regular 
lecture was given to about 400 people, who seemed inter- 
ested and extremely appreciative of Mr. Witherspoon’s mes- 
sage. Provo, Utah, 2 


. 31, Omaha, Neb. 
incoln, Neb. 

. 6, Denver, Colo. 

- 10, Pasadena, Cal. 


28, Georgetown, T Mar. 28, Kensington, England 
29, San Anton Tes Mar. 29, London 
31, Douglas, Ariz Mar. 30, Huddersfield 

. 1, Tucson, Ariz. Mar. 31, Liverpool . 
7, Redondo, Cal Apr. 5, Paris, France Feb. 24, Boston, Mass. . 15, San Francisco, Cal. 

. 8, Long Beach, C: Apr. 7, Milhausen, Germany LAUBENTHAL, RUDOLF pr. 20, San Francisco, Cal. 

. 11, Santa Paula, Cal Apr. 8, Strassburg, Germany Feb. 18-19, St. Louis, Mo. Apr. 30, Salt Lake City, Utah 








“Mr. Gunster is endowed with a voice of great rich- 
ness and beauty.”—Clarksdale Register. 


Forwarding Address: 


was reached on February 2, and Mr. 
Witherspoon spoke to 1400 students at 11:30, ‘then again to 
about seventy-five at luncheon. The spirit of friendliness 
and co-operation was greatly in evidence. Of course the 
lecture was at the Brigham Young University and while a 
good part of the people were of the Mormon faith still 
many were not. Sound and_ hard-headed professionals 
came to Mr. Witherspoon and_ enthusiastically expressed 
their appreciation of his efforts in behalf of an all-around 
education, the emotional as well as the purely intellectual. 
As expressed by Mr. Kinsey, “if we find only two cities 
with the eager response of Provo, it will make the trip well 
worth while.” From Provo the party went on to Ogden, 
Utah, and also on February 2, Mr. Witherspoon spoke at 
the Tabernacle Artists’ Course. A report of the appearance 
of Mr. Witherspoon at Ogden as well as Salt Lake City and 


a eo Cedar City is reserved for another issue of the MUSICAL 
Courier. 
Owl SC. The Shavitches in Detroit 
Mr. and Mrs. Shavitch appeared recently with the Detroit 
e - Symphony Orchestra in Detroit. The press of that city was 
World Famous Pianist 


SEASON 1927-1928 Now Booking 


rey “Shavitch Pent rst the Strauss tone poen m, Don j dan 
and made a very good job of it. He not only dispensed with 
Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 WW 42™ St. NYC. Masou &Hamlin Piano 





c/o Musicat Courier, 437 FirtuH AveNnur, New York 











the score but forsook the usual refuge of a desk, brandish- 
ing with authority a silver-mounted baton that assuredly got 
results.” The Detroit News said that “two very capable 
visitors gave spice and variety to the program. . Tina Lerner, 
pianist, and Vladimir Shavitch, Syracuse conductor, in di- 
verse pleasant ways lifted the occasion to a level consider- 

ably above the usual. Mr. Shavitch impressed in an un- 
common degree that illusive and indispensable quality known 
as personality.” The Free Press said: “Their hearers were 
really thrilled. Mme. Lerner literally brought down the 
house. Mr. Shavitch’s reading of the Strauss number was 
thrilling.” 























Dorothy Brownell in Recital 


Dorothy Brownell, artist-pupil of William A. C. Zerffi, 
gave a recital on January 28, at the Zerffi Studios, which was 
attended by a large and highly appreciative audience. 
Possessing a beautiful voice and attractive personality, Miss 
Brownell, in addition to these qualities, gave evidence of 
good musicianship and interpretative ability. After an aria 
from Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, which was sung with 
a finely spun legato tone, there followed several groups of 
modern songs and arias which were rendered in excellent 
style and with beautiful tonal quality. Hageman’s Do Not 
Go My Love and Ronald’s Sylvan were particularly effective, 
and Scott’s Lullaby was sung with fine artistry. Clear dic- 
tion and ease of production were markedly noticeable ; these 
features, however, are generally to be observed in singers 
produced by the Zerffi Studios. 


“America’s Most Gifted Harpist”’ 


The only one 
who has toured extensively 
Australia and New Zealand 


123 Concerts in Eight Months 


LUCILE LAWRENCE 


Studio: 
307 West 79 St., New York 
Trafalgar 9511 


Last Biltmore Missiesle 


The eighth and last Biltmore musicale of this season 
will be given in the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, February 
18. The artists appearing will be Giuseppe Danise, bari- 
tone; Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, and Paul de Marky, pianist. 


Concert Direction: 
ASSOCIATED ARTISTS 
33 West 42 St., New York Tel. 
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The Boston Herald 


Mr. Valeriano so obviously pleased his large 
audience yesterday far better than falls to the 
lot of most performers, that it may be worth 
while to try to find the reasons why. 

They are not many; one alone tells the tale 
Mr. Valeriano likes a 
Shrewdly arguing that 


of yesterday’s success. 
certain type of song. 
what he likes other people are quite likely to 
like, too, this wise young man has made much 
intelligent effort to learn to sing this type of 
song well. 

He has developed his voice and his technique 
till they serve him adequately. He has given 
time enough to the tongues to enable him to 
sing in four languages, as well as in his native 
Spanish. To both musical and rhetorical accent 
he has lent thought, to rhythm, too, and to the 
shape of-phrases. Then, at last, with a capable 
technique to help, and intelligent study pointed 
the way and set certain bounds, Mr. Valeriano 
has felt free to allow his abounding tempera- 
ment full play. Since it is real temperament 
he is blessed with, no wonder Mr. Valeriano 
stirred his hearers to unusual enthusiasm. 


VALERIAN 


enthuses Boston 


at his debut 


in Jordan Hall 


on Jan. 22, 1927 





The Boston Globe 


Gil Valeriano, a young Spanish tenor, greatly 
pleased his audience at Jordan Hall yesterday 
afternoon. His was one of the few unmistaka- 
bly successful first Boston recitals of the sea- 
son. The audience was genuinely eager for 
encores. 

His voice is a genuine tenor, and a better one 
than most such now to be heard in our concert 
halls. He plainly has the rather rare ability to 
please an audience, without which a concert 
career is impossible. 


The Boston American 
An interesting concert of the week-end was 
that of Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, at Jordan 
Hall. 
successful debuts of the season. 
audience rendered great applause throughout a 


His recital proved to be one of the most 


A good-size 


program of songs in Italian, French, Spanish, 
German and one in English. 

Naturally, Mr. Valeriano was at his best in 
the Spanish group, which he sang with free- 
dom, refreshing in contrast with the stiffness 
of most singers. 





The Boston Transcript 


Mr. Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, gave a 
stirring concert in Jordan Hall Saturday after- 
noon. The large audience may have come 
expecting a recital of the usual placid eventu- 
alities. But Mr. Valeriano had planned a pro 
gram, which, with one or two exceptions, prof 
emotional content. 


fered songs of 


Moreover, the singer himself was moved to a 


amorous 


display of temperament. And_ when this 
scheme became evident, no one present seemed 
willing to receive it in a dispassionate mood. 
Throughout the afternoon, Mr. Valeriano 
displayed the same large, full voice, especial 
skill in rapid singing, and a dramatic intensity 


that carried away his audience. 


The Boston Christian Science Monitor 


Mr. Valeriano pleased his large audience, for 
enthusiastic applause and many encores marked 
the progress of the recital. A singer of a type 
rarely heard on the concert stage today, he ex- 
ploits the finish and the ornamentation of “hel 


canto.” 


Season 1927-1928 now booking 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


WHY ARE STUDENTS CALLED UNTALENTED 
WHEN THEY HAVE BEEN TAUGHT IMPROPERLY? 


By Jacob 


It has been estimated that less than ten per cent of all the 
thousands upon thousands of music students reach beyond 
the third grade in the mastery of their instruments. Mz any 
reasons for the existence of this unwelcome condition have 
been set forth. Some accuse the American youth of being 
“jazz crazy.” Others say the Americans have no “musical 
soul.” While still others tell us that the Americans are 
“money mad. cold and unemotional.” The writer, however, 
believes that the student body should not be classed as untal- 
ented or devoid of musical taste. Their expression of a 
keen interest in music, at least at the outset of their studies 
proves its existence within them. If to this is added the fact 
that they have made an honest attempt to learn—not by 
themselves, but by having engaged instructors whom they 
believed to be competent—the falsity of the accusations be- 
comes quite apparent. 

With very few exceptions, teachers, instead of accomplish- 
ing the very thing for which they are engaged—that is, in- 
stead of teaching the pupil how to express the soul stirring 
emotions with which he, the pupil, is imbued or with which 
the music is permeated, complain when the pupil does not 
manifest an innate ability to execute and interpret the com- 
position with the desired degree of artistry. Who is there 
that has not heard the ever-ready alibi, “( Inly God can give 
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ETHYL 
HAYDEN 


Soprano 


Chicago Recital 
Kimball Hall—March 15th 
(Management Bertha Ott) 


COMMENT ON MISS ETHYL HAY- 
DEN’S CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL 
OF FEB. 2ND 


“SHE HAS A NATURALLY LOVELY 
VOICE AND AN IMAGINATIVE 
STYLE” (Sun) “ONE OF THOSE 
RARE HIGH SOPRANOS THAT IS 
SILKEN IN TEXTURE AND EVEN 
IN QUALITY THROUGHOUT ITS 
RANGE” (Evening Journal). “* ... SHE 
HAS GONE FAR.” (Post). 


Management Richard Copley, 
43d Street, 


10 East 
New York City 


Columbia Records Steinway Piano 





Eisenberg 


one a soul,” therefore what can the earthly teacher of music 
do when God has willed it otherwise? We have heard this 
misleading excuse often, over so Jong a period that prac- 
tically everybody actually believes that it has something to do 
with the absence of progress among our student body. 

In analyzing this problem, one finds that economic and 
social conditions play an important role in deciding the de- 
gree to which students aspire in music mastery. Most stu- 
dents allot a certain period to this study for cultural pur- 
poses, during which time they expect, and rightly so, to learn 
to appreciate and to understand good music and to perform 
with sufficient technical skill, though in a not too pretentious 
manner. : 

It is therefore necessary to employ a method of instruction 
which will enable all students to make that satisfactory prog- 
ress, which under normal conditions should be much farther 
advanced than the third grade. To accomplish this purpose 
the teacher should make himself aware of the pupil’s natural 
tendencies as well as of his retentive powers. He should 


JACOB EISENBERG 

discover the number of times he must repeat a new idea 
before it becomes fixed in the pupil’s mind. He should 
learn the number of repetitions the pupil requires to obtain 
the mastery of a technical problem (this varies in every 
case). The pupil’s musical taste should be scrutinized—the 
high spots discovered and encouraged, the inferior improved, 
while the totally bad should be abandoned. The pupil’s 
powers of coordinating his mental conceptions with his 
physical capabilities should undergo a searching analysis. 

Having discovered the pupil's natural tendencies—his indi- 
viduality, personality and characteristics—and his taste, etc., 
the teacher should proceed to take advantage of his strong 
points, at the same time building up the weak. One of the 
greatcst faults results from the fact that teachers, as a rule, 
take advantage of the pronounced qualities and overlook the 
others, instead of improving the weak, raising them te the 
power of the strong then continuing the development on an 
equality basis. The process which is usually practiced, how- 
ever, makes the student’s musical efforts top-heavy and 
therefore artistically disproportionate. 

The writer has discovered that, in practically every case 
that has come to his attention, the chief cause for absence of 
progress and the resultant lack of interest in music study, 
is the student’s inability, first, to understand intelligently the 
music he is performing (this in spite of experiencing an emo- 
tional attraction for it), and, secondly, when he already 
possesses a conscious understanding of what he emotionally 
desires, the lack of the necessary knowledge to enable him 
physically to recreate the inner thoughts with which the 
music is imbibed. He has also found that when these two 
outstanding difficulties have been thoroughly explained and 
removed, the student’s musical understanding, his profound 
appreciation and sincere interest in music, have increased to 
almost unimaginable heights and his technical progress makes 
sudden leaps to almost unbelievable proportions. 

Music and literature are both languages, each supreme in 
its own field. Literature, the language of conditions, real or 
fancied, can not replace music as the language of the soul, 
of our emotions or of our very inner selves. However, both 
languages can be intelligently understood and thoroughly 
appreciated from the same point of view. In analyzing a 
good piece of literature one finds that it consists of a suc- 
cession of sentences, each of which contains an individual 
thought. Each sentence in turn is composed of smaller 

roups of individual words making clauses of phrases. As 
we read this literary story carefully, we discover that it 
coniains one paragraph which expresses the climax of the 
story, and, as such, calls for special emphasis which must 
be lead up to, by the train of events preceding the climax. 
As we look farther and in more detail we find that each 
paragraph has a topic sentence; each sentence contains one 
section that is more important than the rest; and that each 
word possesses one syllable that calls for special emphasis. 
Thus right down the line in each division there is a unit 
that demands special emnhasis. How that emphasis is to be 
applied depends entirely upon the nature of the story. Car- 
rying the analysis still farther we find that in literature the 
reader divides his words into thought groups and pauses 
between them so that the reader shall be able to follow his 
reading with intelligence. 

Intelligent understanding of music demands a similar 
analyzation. The student should, therefore, be taught how 
to separate the individual sounds into thought groups. He 
should be taught how to give to each thought group of tones 
its due prominence. He should be taught of what punctua- 
tion in music consists and how to introduce it. He should 
be taught how to find the main idea, sub-idea and connecting 
thoughts in the musical composition, and how to place them 
together to make a unified, coherent, as well as both intel- 
lectual and emotional reading of the composition. He 
should be taught the importance of pauses in music reading, 
and where, and to what degree, they should be introduced. 
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All these things can and should be taught to the student. If 
an understanding of good literature can be acquired it surely 
should follow that the same thing is true in musical litera- 
ture. However, when the resultant conglomeration of 
sounds, as created by the student, untaught, do not produce 
inspired music and do not thrill the listeners, the student is, 
of course, adjudged untalented and is sort of pitied, as having 
been born without a musical soul. 


Every student of music has a soul which is full of inspired 
music. If he comes to hate it, it is because faulty instruc- 
tion has lessened his love for it by closing the avenues of 
escape, and the continual failure in finding the means of 
expressing his musical self has caused him to feel the use- 
lessness of further effort. On the other hand proper method 
of instruction will open the way, permitting a free flow to 
musical expression and make possible a musical rebirth. 

The physical side of the student’s development must be 
followed with the same careful plan of procedure. Every 
mental activity ends in some physical movement. A _ true 
adherence to our inner feeling with a perfect degree of nat- 
uralness will enable the performer to execute the desired 
effects in perfect fidelity. This fact is well known, and 
therefore, pupils are told to be natural in their physical per- 
formance at the piano. But, strange as it may seem, unless 
one possesses a perfect conscious knowledge of all natural 
muscular movements, it is natural to be clumsy when one 
gives conscious thought to being natural, especially in 
the first stages of acquiring naturalness. In playing 
the piano the pupil is trying to do something he thinks 
he does not ordinarily do. Therefore he makes all 
kinds of unnatural muscular movements in executing the 
most simple movement. He strains his muscles, curls his 
fingers out of a natural graceful and powerful position and 
in other ways interferes with the free emission of his in- 
spired soul. Teachers have themselves been taught to do 
many of these things that are absolutely unnatural because 
the muscular activity was analyzed whoily at the piano. 


Teachers should make a close study of what natural mus- 
cular activity really is, sad then train their pupils to con- 
summate their movements in all naturalness. Only careful 
and thoughtful consideration of the students’ problems from 
their points of view will bring the desired results in music 
teaching in which the students will make sufficient progress 
and give them that for which they have engaged their in- 
structors. 


Frantz Proschowsky Studio Notes 


Frantz Proschowsky artist-students are continually busy. 
Marion Stuart was soloist at the Tivoli Theater, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., January 6-7-8, singing The Song of the Flame, in 
Russian Costume. Helen Bourne is with the musical show, 
The Desert Song. Ronald Wyse, tenor, is singing in the 
Leon Errol show, Yours Truly, and also playing the part 
of Abe Levy, the peddler. Blanca de Pinillos is understudy 
for the lead in My Maryland, now playing in Philadelphia. 
Ivan D’ Neproff, Russian tenor, is a member of the cast of 
the Nightingale, a Shubert production. Muriel La Franco, 
coloratura soprano, appeared in joint recital with Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist, January 14, at the Rivoli Theater, Toledo, 
Ohio. James Work recently gave a _ faculty recital 
at the Simmons University, Abilene, Tex., where he is head 
of the voice department. Merald Tollefsen is a member of 
Major Bowes family at the Capitol. Gertrude Lang and 
Hollis Davenny are now in Chicago, doing sketches from 
light opera and operetta, at the New Ascher Brothers’ 
Theater. Catherine Gilmore gave three recitals in Cleve- 
land, Ohio; January 27, Cleveland Hotel; 28, The Hollander, 
and 29, Cleveland Hotel. Eugenia van de Veer, soprano, 
sang in Chicago, January 18, for the gala concert for the 
benefit of The Refuge, in Orchestra Hall Grace Demms, 
soprano, appeared as soloist at Mountain Lakes, N. J., Jan- 
uary 25, where in addition to two groups of songs she took 
solo ne in two of The Mountain Lakes Glee Club selec- 
tions. Geraldine Ellis has successfully filled dates as soloist 
at Publix Theaters in Memphis, Jackson, Chattanooga, John- 
son City, Knoxville, Memphis, Tenn.; Macon and Atlanta, 
Ga.. and Lincoln, Neb. 


Lyell Barbour Returning to Europe 


Lyell Barbour is one of the most interesting of the 
younger pianists now before the public. Following his very 
successful re-appearance in recital in New York, Mr. Bar- 
bour made a tour of Florida, where he was received with 
equal favor. Mr. Barbour, upon the conclusion of his 
American dates, returns to Europe for a well booked tour, 
as a result of his recent appearances on the other side. 


Paul de Marky Plays 


At the February 8 luncheon and meeting of the Woman 
Pays Club at the Park Lane Hotel, Paul de Marky, the 
young pianist, played several numbers and delighted those 
present with his fine technic and the beauty of his inter- 
pretations. 


MUSIC IN EUROPE 


Hear Matthay, Hunt, MacDonald Smith, Field, Cortot, Lan- 
dowska, Boulanger, Lubimova, Tcherepnin and Braminoff. 
Gregorian at Quarr Abbey, Wagner at Bayreuth, Grand Opera 
in Paris, Munich, Salzburg, Vienna. The thrill of travel, the 
inspiration of art, the superb leadership of Dr. Leroy B. 
Campbell. 
ALL IN ONE SUMMER—June 18 to September 5. 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
Park Square Building 





Boston, Mass. 














PARIS STUDIOS 
BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 


gave 20 Operas in France during past season. 
Complete staff of instructors 
JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE, Director 
(Recommended by Jean de Reszke) 
157 Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu eur Mer, France 
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CARL FRIEDBERG— 


OLOIST with the New York Friends of Music, Artur Bodanzky conducting, Dec. 19, 1926. 

“Carl Friedberg played the Beethoven C major concerto with great simplicity, with splendid 
musical and pianistic qualities, among which especial mention must be made of a crystalline clarity 
and a subtle use of the pure piano tone—without pedal—which made his passage work stand out 
against the orchestra background like an exquisitely wrought arabesque.”—Olga Samaroff, New York 
Evening Post. 


OLOIST with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg conducting, Dec. 2 
and 3, 1926. “He played with commanding authority.”—Olin Downes, New York Times. 

“The concerto was admirably played. Mr. Friedberg’s splendid musicianship was evident 
throughout and the wonderful slow movement has never sounded more spiritual or more profoundly 
moving than under the hands of this sensitive artist. The last movement had uncommon brilliancy 
and the performance won enthusiastic response from the audience.”—Evening Post. 


OLOIST with the Portland Symphony Orchestra, Willem van Hoogstraten conducting, Nov. 15, 
1926. “Musical Portland acclaimed Carl Friedberg, illustrious pianist, when he made his début 
here with the orchestra. This distinguished virtuoso has the rare gift of executing a solo part without 
overshadowing the orchestra and at the same time of revealing his own refined and flawless playing.” 
—Portland Morning Oregonian. 


OLOIST with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner conducting, Nov. 5 and 6, 

1926. “The high spot of the program was the performance of the Beethoven Concerto in C 
minor with Mr. Friedberg at the keyboard. It is almost impossible to exaggerate the soloist’s delicacy 
of expression, vitality of interpretation and utter sweetness of style..—Commercial Tribune. 

“Mr. Friedberg is a sterling musician, an accomplished pianist, and he speaks through his :nstru- 
ment with the authority of the natural artist. A scintillant technique, a singing tone that is a marvel 
of roundness and beauty and a digital dexterity that comes only with years of experience—all mark 
the Friedberg performance.”—Enquirer. 


HICAGO Recital, Oct. 31, 1926. “This gifted man represents a school so removed from this 

generation that its achievements are known only through the pages of history.”—Herald and 
Examiner. “Friedberg Returns to Charm Chicago with His Playing of Piano” (headline). “Carl 
Friedberg chose an all-Beethoven year to present an all-Chopin recital here. Mr. Friedberg is a 
personage of the piano. His is the enthusiasm and dignity of the old school. To this he adds tech- 
nique and a delightful variety of tone color.”—Tribune. 
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With the 


Chicago Civic Opera 


Company 
in Boston 


as Nedda in “I Pagli- 


accl 


Tues., February 8&- 


Sat., February 12—as Leonora in “II Tro- 


” 
vatore 


(Closing the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
season in Boston) 


Excerpts from the Boston press 


Mme. Muzio’s singing was the chief glory of the 
performance Hers was the rare triumph of the 
superbly equipped singing actress; a memorable 
achievement, marked by intelligence, beauty of voice 
and a musical taste quite worthy of Verdi's beautiful 
emotional music A singer gifted with consummate 
artistry ! 

Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Mme. Muzio'’s Aida was, on the whole, the finest 
portrayal from the dramatic standpoint that we have 
seen mm any country She sang not as a vainglorious 
prima donna, thoughtful only of purely vocal effects, 
but as one revealing the soul of the woman, who, for 
the time was yet the daughter of a king. 


Boston Herald. 


a slave, 


Mme. Muzio was first of all the eloquent, resource- 
ful, rich-voiced singer. No detail of this music seems 
to escape her, and with her it becomes both medium 
for vocal display, in the finer sense of that term, and 
a dramatizing, characterizing musical speech. 

Boston Post 


Management 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. 


DEMA E. HARSHBARGER, President 
Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 


Baldwin Piano Used 
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HOW OSCAR SAENGER 
TEACHES 
Part III 


(Conclusion) 











TeEAcHING VocaL TEACHERS TO TEACH“ 

A group of-young men and women intent upon becoming 
teachers of singing gathered about Oscar Saenger the other 
day to gain practical knowledge that would better equip 
them for the life-work they had set out to accomplish. This 
was one of his widely known “Teacher’s Classes”—they 
are called “normals” in the collegiate catalogues of* the 
day, but, as everybody knows, the underlying purpose: is 
to teach you how to teach. 

With all the charlatanry and incompetence that prevails in 
the teaching system of America today, it was a gratifying 
experience to sit in this class as a listener and to hear a 
man of Mr. Saenger’s broad experience and knowledge set 
forth the principles that should underlie the successful im- 
parting of knowledge to those who would sing. 

The elder Dudley Buck was quoted: “All that is necessary 
nowadays to teach singing is to hire a studio, place a piano 
in it, a bust of Mendelssohn and begin operations!” Such, 
he felt was the background of only too many of our vocal 
“maestros,” playing upon the credulity of the public and 
offering the promise of results manifestly impossible and 
obviously alluring. 

And who, asked Mr. Saenger, has the right to teach? 
Only those, he maintained, who have studied for a number 
of years under the guidance of an excellent singing teacher, 
and who have full control of their voices and have had an 
opportunity to watch and study the development of other 
voices, and are masters of the art themselves, have the right 
to teach singing. Further requisites are a thorough gen- 
eral education, a knowledge of the languages and good 
musicianship, by which he means a familiarity with harmony 
and theory and the ability to play well some instrument, 
preferably the violin or piano. And Mr. Saenger asks 
significantly, “But where do we find such teachers ?” 

At this point he discussed the so-called scientific methods 
of teaching singing and paid his respeéts to throat doctors 
who mistake a scientific knowledge of the physical construc- 
tion of the vocal apparatus as a premise justifying the teach- 
ing of vocal art. Despite the many fads and fancies pro- 
jected by these “experts,” there is only one method that 
spells safety and that is a good method. Results count; not 
theories. 

Reviewing briefly the progress of vocal art from Italy to 
the other nations of Europe and the gradual throwing off of 
the “Italian yoke” by France, Germany and England, Mr. 
Saenger emphasized the fact that the experience of these 
countries dictated that the home land is the best land in 
which to study singing. “For,” he went on, “the student of 
singing should be trained to sing first in his native tongue, 
and only when he is proficient in this and after careful 
study of the foreign languages should he be allowed to 
sing them. 

“How often am I obliged to hear the remark—and this 
from persons who cannot speak three sentences in Italian 

‘I prefer to sing in Italian to singing in English.’ Then, 
too, ‘I do not understand the language, but I can pronounce 
it!’ 

“Why this is preposterous! For, to interpret an aria or 
a song, it is necessary not only to pronounce well but to 
understand thoroughly the meaning of every word and give 
expression to every angle of thought contained in the 
poem.’ 


And there followed an eloquently logical argument ad- 
vocating the use of the English tongue in singing and the 
superiority for our purposes, of the American teacher of 
singing. The principles of singing which have been laid 
down by such great Italian singing masters of the seven- 
teenth century as Porpora, Mazzonia, Crescenani, Bertalotti, 
and others are now incorporated in every good singing 
method and, generally speaking, America may boast of 
the best teachers of singing to be found anywhere in the 
world. 

To become a teacher—this thought interjected as one of 
the illuminating sidelights to a lecture bubbling over with 
serious food for thought—involves a great responsibility. 
The teacher must be a leader. He must lead by virtue of 
wider knowledge and deeper insight. If he lacks this knowl- 
edge it is impertinence for him to teach. A reputable phy- 
sician does not ask his patient what ails him; he makes a 
careful diagnosis of the case and administers the indicated 
remedy. The patient may decline the treatment and in this 
event any self-respecting physician withdraws from the 
case. An honest singing teacher must do precisely the 
same as an honest physician. It is emphatically a teacher’s 
business to know what to do educationally without consult- 
ing inexperienced students or even less-informed parents. 
When a teacher bids merely for the favor of his pupils or 
for the support of their parents he is morally lost and ready 
for any educational crime. 

In reporting what occurred at this interesting session I 
am avoiding much of the technical discussion with which 
the young teachers were enlightened. My purpose is rather 
to relate the scope and character of the lecture; not to 
go too deeply into its details. For instance, there was 
specific reference to faulty formation of tone, to throat tone, 
nasal tone, guttural tone, the tremolo, and its cure, to 
lower chest tones in contralto voices, the importance of open- 
ing the throat, the restoration of injured voices, and kindred 
topics. 

One subject upon which Mr. Saenger placed particular 
emphasis was the wide difference of opinion with regard 
to the number of registers in the voice. “If we look into 
the cause of this difference of opinion,” he declared, “we 
find that some theorists will not accept any registers at all, 
while some physiologists are not even satisfied with three, 
but want to subdivide them into four or even five registers. 
Were we to concede that every different quality of sound 
in any one voice is entitled to the name of a register we 
could indeed increase the number accordingly. The school 
of art, however, can accept only such formation of tone as 
produces an aesthetic and noble sound, and cannot acknowl- 
edge any forced, unnatural chest tones as a distinct register 
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any more than it could classify the throat and nasal tones 
as registers.” 

Mr. Saenger advised his prospective teachers to treat all 
cases of “breaks in the voice or scale” by having vocal 
exercises sung from up—down. Most breaks in the voice, 
he contended, are the result of beginning exercises on the 
lowest tone and working upward. Summarizing, he main- 
tained that voice culture today is a struggle with throat stiff- 
ness. The causes indicate the remedy. Foremost, then, is 
dropping all throat consciousness, all thought of throat, all 
drawing attention to it. The larynx must*be left uncramped, 
unhindered to do its work in free unconsciousness, which 
it will do if not disturbed by tension in its neighborhood, 
of misdirected thought. 

Mr. Saenger will teach at his New York studios until 
June 25 and begin a five weeks’ course from June 27 to 
July 30, as guest teacher at the American Conservatory of 
Music, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Morrison Singing for MacDowell Fund 

Abby Putnam Morrison gave a concert in the Plaza Hotel 
Ballroom, New York, on February 18, for the benefit of the 
MacDowell Endowment Fund to perpetuate the Peterboro 
Summer Colony for creative ‘artists. at Peterboro, N. H.; 
started by Edward MacDowell, the great American com- 
poser, and continued as a memorial to him. The concert was 
given under the auspices of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

This not only marked Miss Morrison's first recital of her 
own in New York (although she has sung often in morning 
musicales and at other concerts, in joint recital with Beni- 
amino Gigli, of the Metropolitan Opera, and as prima donna 
with the San Carlo Opera Company for two seasons) but 
also introduced an original form of grand opera concert in 
the giving Opera Soliloquies. These soliloquies have made an 
impression on those who have been privileged to see them. 
They express in themselves an entire short grand opera or 
one act (with cuts) which the soprano imparts by her singing 
and acting in costume, while at other times the music illus- 
trates the action of the several characters supposed to be in 
the scene with her. 

There were three of these soliloquies on Miss Morrison’s 
program at the Plaza, all-of which were arranged by Pilar 
Morin, and beautiful scenery made for the occasion by 
Metropolitan Opera Company scenic artists and others. 


Muenzer Trio Scores Success 


The Muenzer Trio, consisting of Hans Muenzer, violin; 
Hans Koelbel, cello, and Rudolph Wagner, piano, appeared 
at the Smith Memorial Hall of the University of Illinois in 
Urbana and scored a great success. 

The chamber music series in the Star Course of the Uni- 
versity was opened by the Flonzaley Quartet a few weeks 
previous to the trio’s appearance and as the trio was second 
on this series, the three young artists were put to a test to 
compete with the master players of the renowned string 
quartet. The audience, which was largely composed of uni- 
versity students and faculty as well as music lovers from 
Urbana and Champaign, almost entirely filled the beautiful 
recital hall, a hall so perfectly suited with its exquisite 
acoustics for chamber music concerts. What seemed to be a 
difficult task for the trio to the outsider was conquered with 
perfect ease by that organization, and after the opening trio 
in B major, op. 8, by Brahms, there burst forth a thunder of 
applause which could only be stopped by an encore. The 
rest of the program—theme and variations from the trio in 
A minor by Tschaikowsky and a trio in D major, op. 33, by 
Ewald Etraesser was likewise enthusiastically received, and 
the trio compelled to respond with other encores. 

The Muenzer Trio is now on tour under the manage- 
ment of Harry and Arthur Culbertson. 


Eunice Waugh a Reuter Pupil 


Eunice Barbara Waugh, artist- pupil of Rudolph Reuter, 
Chicago pianist and pedagogue, is teacher of violin and 
piano at the Institute of Music in Milwaukee, and also is a 
successful piano recitalist. Miss Waugh was born in Bos- 
ton but has traveled extensively on the Continent. She pos- 
sesses a certificate from the Wisconsin College of Music and 
has studied with some of the foremost masters in music here 
and abroad. Besides her piano instruction with Mr. Reuter, 
Miss Waugh has had instruction in voice, piano and har- 
mony, and her experience further extends into the realm of 
ensemble. 





Being Picked Up by Collectors 
First Edition copies 
of the 


Piano-Vocal Score 
Deems Taylor’s 
The King’s Henchman 


Lyric Drama in Three Acts 
Book by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 


Secure copies before first supply is exhausted 
Price Five Dollars - 
At regular Music Houses 


Orders sent direct will receive 
prompt attention 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ARTIST HIGHLY PRAISED 


Following New York Recital, Critics Laud Millie Finck, 
And Music Lovers Offer Aid to Help Her Become 
Famous 


In March, 1925, Millie Finck came to Alice Garrigue Mott 
because of the excellent singing and artistic success of 
Teresa Gluck. Preparatory to her debut in opera and con- 
cert, Miss Finck desired to pursue Mme. Mott’s course of 
study in educating and producing an artist. Necessary 
lessons in vocal technic were taken rendering it possible 
for the voice to respond spontaneously in the various de- 
mands of the classic, operatic and concert repertory. While 
Mme. Mott was in Europe during the summer of 1926, 
Miss Finck was heard by Manager Philip F. Ienni, who 
agreed with those who have heard this young singer, that 
she possesses an unusually fine vocal organ, beautiful, sweet, 
powerful, and colorful in producing every emotion. Mr. 
Ienni pronounced Miss Finck ready for public appearances, 
and arranged a recital for her to be given at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, October 17, 1926. The idea of the concert was 
conveyed to the well known pianist and composer, Adriano 
\riani, who at once became enthusiastic, stating that Miss 
Finck’s voice was one of rare beauty and power and her 
art of singing a pleasure to him, adding that she had the 
attributes of the great and successful artists. Mr. Ariani 
expressed himself in praise of Alice Garrigue Mott's 
teaching of the world acknowledged Italian Bel Canto in the 
same words used by Cleofonte Campanini and Leopold 
Mugnone when these famous operatic conductors first heard 
artists of her producing. Mr. Ariani agreed to give his 
assistance to Millie Finck in helping her arrange and study 
a program for her recital and also offered most desired aid 
in promoting her success in Italy. 

Meanwhile Alice Garrigue Mott returned from Europe 
and Miss Finck’s daily lessons were resumed. Hans Mor 
genstern (former conductor of the Metropolitan and Hin 
shaw Opera companics and operatic coach of world famous 
singers) who for many years past aided Mme. Mott in pre- 
paring singers for a successful career, assisted Mme. Mott 
in working out the program for the Millie Finck recital 
and also played the piano accompaniments. The large audi- 
ence present and the newspaper criticisms pronounced Miss 
Finck a real succcess and welcomed her to the concert 
field. A number of music lovers, surprised and impressed 
with Miss Finck’s voice and her interpretation of an inter- 
esting yet difficult program, proposed to finance a second 
recital this season if the young singer would appear. A 
prominent New Yorker who attended the concert and knew 
Miss Finck but had never before heard her sing, was aston- 
ished with her splendid voice, talent and singing, her attrac- 
tive stage presence and courteous deportment, and called 
at once upon Alice Garrigue Mott to offer all possible aid 
to have the young artist become a famous singer. 

In reviewing the recital for the New York Sun, W. J. 
Henderson stated that ‘‘Millie Finck sang a difficult pro- 
gram of all Italian airs and other selections including ex- 
cerpts from Verdi’s Forza Del Destino. Her style showed 
intelligence and understanding. Not every young artist can 
sing Scarlatti or Franz with the accuracy of pitch, security 
of phrasing and clarity of tone which she was at once 
able to impart in good measure to their delivery. Miss 
Finck had the able assistance at the piano of Hans Mor- 
genstern. who used to coach such artists as Olive Fremstad 
at the Metropolitan.” According to the New York World, 
“Millie Finck has a soprano voice whose tone is sweetly 
mellowed and colorfully effective,” and the American critic 
declared that “She revealed her acquaintance with many 
brands of vocal music offering German Leider, a Russian 
groun and Italian airs.” 

“Miss Finck,” said the Brooklyn Standard-Union, “has a 
natural feeling for vocal expression. Her voice is of ex 
ceptionally pleasing timbre in its middle and lower registers 
She san» with warmth and earnestness fre juently achieving 
vocal beauties.” The Times critic noted that “She sang 
with dramatic expression and infused an amount of warmth 
that brought her unstinted applause,” and the Tribune 
avowed that “Millie Finck, possessor of a strong, vibrant 
soprano carefully trained, was heard in recital. One had 
the impression of an unseen hand turning some mechanical 
wheel which made her sing so correctly, evenly and un 
erringly on her steady checking off of Franz, MacDowell, 
Tschaikowsky, Strauss and Verdi. Miss Finck with so 
firm a foundation beneath her has a most promising future.” 


THE GREEN BOWERS OF LUCCA 


(Continued from page 8) 
and little headstones cropped up amidst the red. Out there, 
away from the cold damp shelves, amidst the red and yellow, 
seemed a better place to lie. 

A turretted brown stone stable, perched high on the wall, 
stretches a long way along the green edge of a precipice, the 
only structure in sight along the tree lined, curving road 
It was a gaunt great place enshrouded in trees, shuttered 
and barred, and my boy guide administered several good 
kicks to a thick wood door which never even trembled a 
faint response as we waited and waited at the studio of 
Francesco Pietrioni. When he got ready he smiled at us 
through a grated opening, six inches across, opened the big, 
wooden door and let us in. Directly in the center of the 
barnlike space (splashed from floor to ceiling with caked 
white plaster and floored with chips of red granite and 
snowy marble) stood a lyric group of marble beauty, the 
monument to Catalani. The sculptor knew we were com 
ing; the nimble City Hall had telephoned, and here was the 
unfinished work rolled into the center of the studio, under 
a soft evening light 

From the depth of a rugged white marble block, rising 
like a dream, two fragile angel figures sway, Music and 
the Dance. Two lithe young cre: eee crowning a thin, sad, 
figure in the center, the dying Catalani. A rare, lovely 
memorial to the Music Master, this is to stand in his mem 
ory in an ancient square of Lucca, Piazza San Bernadino 


Helen Chase Activities 


Helen Chase, coach and accompanist, appeared in a suc 
cessful concert in Parkersburg, W. Va., on December 3, 
with Richard Hale. On January 3 she played at the forum 
of the Jewish Center in Brooklyn. Willis Allen White 
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was the speaker on the program. Miss 


arrangements with Station WABC to 


Chase has made group of Chopin works, also one by Debussy, Palmgren 


give a half hour a and MacDowell, and received his share of public acclaim, 


month program with some of her voice pupils and the and Irene Gruenberg and Elsa Fiedler were capable accom- 


artists who coach with her. 


panists. Messrs. Guarneri and Mazetti, opera singers, ap 
peared unexpectedly and graciously sang a duo, to the rous 


Verdi Club Gives Operatic Program ing applause of the audience; one of these played the ac 


President Florence Foster Jenkins, 


matinee, Waldorf Actors’ Fund 


companiment. <A one-act play, Will o’the Wisp, was pre- 


: ; ? : holding _her scepter — sented by Clair Tree Major, the four young women of the 
of authority, the gavel, is always interesting, for she says . 
things of moment, always clearly right 
choice English. A Detroit visitor especially liked this at 
the February 11 musicale and dramatic 


cast giving capable impersonations of their parts 

\ dramatic reading in Italian, by Comm. Giuseppe Sterni, 
and a five-minute talk by William Seymour anent the 
were items of the program 


to the point, in 


Apartments. Beside various announcements regarding pRB UIE NT oh 


club dates, she introduced Mrs. Albert 


Snowden (especially ° . " é on 
complimenting Eleanor Rogers, soprano); Mrs. Charles Richard Buhlig Ends American Tour 


Dorrance Foster, the president’s mother, 


to whom flowers Richard Buhlig, American pianist, brought his season’s 


were given; Mrs. John Sherwood, president of Athene; tour to an end with a recital at Briarcliffe. N. Y., on Janu 
Marion Manley, who recited the Balcony Scene from ary 27. He then sailed for Europe to participate in a series 
Romeo and Juliet; and Count Lea Tolstoy, whose talk in- of Beethoven memorial concerts in March. Mr. Buhlig 
terested everyone. Miss Rogers, just returned from Euro- will return early in the fall for his second American tour, 
pean study, sang the Magic Flute, aria in the original key, and is already heavily booked in the West and South 


airs from Le Rossignol, Tote Stadt and 
met with such a reception that she gave as encore The 
appearance before a 
New York Club. Justin Lawrie, tenor, 


Last Rose of Summer: it was her first 


oe oe ip Teal alae laa rl et i aii seiion 


Paul Roes Plays Own Works 


has very clear, Paul Roes, Dutch pianist, who is in America only until 


high tones, displayed in arias from La Forza, La Boheme, April, when he leaves for an extended tour of the East 
etc., also uniting in duets very effectively with Nino Ruisi, Indies, returning to this country in January, 1928, is includ 


basso. Mr. Ruisi, a fine singer of the 


; , Italian school, sang ing on his Chicago, New York, P hiladelphia and Boston pro 
arias trom Sonnambula, La Forza, ete., 


and was warmly grams two of his own piano works. They are Il Giorno and 


applauded. Thuel Burnham, well known pianist, gave a La Vita Eterna, both composed in Florence, Italy 











NEW YORK TIMES 

“The Tollefsen Trio, which has 
been in existence for twenty years 
showed the result of its long colla- 
boration in its flexible and sensi- 
tive ensemble. Each of the musi- 
cians is a solo-artist, but they 
played together with devotion and 
mutual understanding.” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 

“Last evening this excellent 
group of musicians presented a 
program as well balanced, as 
nourishing and as gracious as any 
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captious hearer could desire; also, 
it had the merit of novelty with- 
out recourse to the bizarre.” 


Tue Tottersen Trio 


AUGUSTA TOLLE , Pianist; CARL H. TOLLEI , Violinist; PAULO GRUPPE, ‘Cellist 


ANNUAL NEW YORK RECITAL 


Town Hall, December 16, 1926 


SS 


CAN CRITICS SAY MORE? 
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NEW YORK SUN 

“The Tollefsen Trio deserves 
praise for a number of things, but 
notably for the sincerity, simplic- 
ity and freshness of their art and 
the corresponding manner in 
which they spread the gospel of 
congenial chamber music over the 


land.” 





NEW YORK AMERICAN 


“Played with technical brilliancy 
and a sense of proportion very 
like a beautiful fabric whose color 
and design ever maintain an 
artistic balance. The instruments, 
guided by intelligence and skill, 
sent the message to the audience 
in a fashion that commanded at- 
tention and appreciation.” 
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NORTH 
. Unity of musical feeling 
and sympathy comes only from fect. 
long associated practice." 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Morning Ex- 
press. 


throughout was one of admir- 
able unity of purpose.” 
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The ensemble was per- “ . . The Trio rose beyond 5 Unusual in the sincerity 
There was a thrill in the rut of artistic and_tech- and art of its performance and 
the weaving in and out of the nical skill into what nearly 
various themes. . .. It was was inspiration and genius.” lead 
a real ensemble.’’——Worcester Jacksonville (Fla.) Journal. 
Their performance (Mass.) 


The Trio lent them- finement and polish.’ -E/ Paso 
Buffalo (N Y.) Evening selves to a complete efface- (Tex.) Times fying delight to the truly 
ment of personal glory, blend- “ . . Artists of the highest trained and critically appre- 
ing the 
ment to a unifying harmony of hearers, gaining their hearty 
beauty." —Poughkeepsic support and the tribute of ‘ Delightful, displaying a 


EAST SOUTH WEST 


the line of true beauty it fol- 
lowed and sustained.”’—-Port- 
Morning Oregonian. 


Evening Gazette. 


. ‘ Unusual perfection in 
of feeling, re- o* 
& solo and ensemble work. . . 
Their music is a rare, satis- 


. Sincerity 


Parallel elererele leer ateterersreteteteteren erent CT Tate a Tom oe eee as eel o Tan en eee 


tones of each instru- calibre Enthralled their ciative musical ear. Lewis: 
ton (Idaho) Morning Tribune 


Evening Star their applause.""-—Montgomery high degree of musical sym 
(Ala.) Advertiser pathy. Walla Walla (Wash. 
Bulletin 
A marvelous inspiration 
of perfect ensemble work.” ¢ A rare treat cham 
ber music delightfully 


? N oz De t u inter 
omramgees | atche Democra preted. Bellingham (Wash.} 


Concert Man agement Weekly Messenger 


“. . . Proved themselves m 
Daniel Mayer Ine. ( sicians a pert ainias.” 
( Established in 1885) \ 
Steinway HALL 113 West 57S | } ssainsesae lesa 


Victor Records Terre Haute (Ind.) Star 


Welte-Mignon Rolls 
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(Continued from page 10) 

portant, but pleasing short sketches for orchestra, beautifully 
orchestrated in the most modern style and they were very 
well played throughout The Ports of Call depicted are 
Palermo, with a tune in major thirds way up in the E string, 
a la Tschaikowsky’s Italian Caprice; an all-oboe Oriental 
Tunis-Nefta which, the program remarked, had to 
be repeated on its first American performance in Boston 

though Heaven knows why; and Valencia, which proved 
that young M. Ibert had not listened in vain to his country- 
Chabrier’s Espagnola, especially to the brass passages 
There audience which practically 
and gave a due meed of applause to each 


thing for 


man, 
in that work 
filled the hall 


number 


Was an 


Katherine Bacon 
recital of Beethoven 
five of these 
testament,” 
absorbe 1, 
increasingly 


given by 

von 
usual 
hand. 


Sonatas 
works, which 
and the 
was on 
well known, 


The February 7 
Katherine Bacon included 
Biilow called the “musical new 
Baconian attentive and 
Miss Bacon's merits are becoming 

reverent spirit behind this 


nd the musica! devotion and 
noteworthy series have given her a unique posttion among 
in A, in G, the 


pianists of America. The sonatas in D, 

singular in the unusual key of F sharp (op. 78), and 
the cl st popular sonata on the program, op. 31, 
No. 3, in flat, all gave delight. Presentation of 
beautiful flowers, and an added Beethoven excerpt as en 
core, were items noted. February 21 the Pathetic and the 
Waldstein sonatas, ¢ vell as those in G and E, will be 
heard 


audience, 


sonata 
sing, m 


thes« 


FEBRUARY 8 


Elise Steele 

Elise Steel herself credit in a varied pro- 
gram, including a Bach sonata, at Aeolian Hall on February 
8 To-play a 1 small test 
of skill and musicianship nothing of nerve and poise, 
und Miss Steele proved that she had all well as a 
technic t She is reported to have been studying with 
Auer and it is easy to Her program contained works 
ted from the standard violin repertory and all 
young artist knows 
phrases nicely and 


violin alone is no 
three as 
Spare 
belic ve 
of interest sele« 
were don na brilliant manner This 
how to draw a good tone, is musician] 
is altog temperament and 


SUCCESS shi 


ether a persor magnetism whose 


uld be assure 


Margaret Hamilton 
An mteresting N York debut 
rendition, was 
lar xz and W ased Tow! Hall aud 
Hamilton, pianist, o wruary & Miss Hamilton 
of the ~F winners of the Walter Naumburg Musical 
Foundation in this recital. She was also 
a winner of the Lewisohn Stadium competition which gave 
her an appearance with the New York Philharmonic last 
November Miss Hamilton displayed a_ facile technic 
throughout her appealing program, combining this with 
beauty of tone, clarity and musicianly understanding. Her 
evidence of warm feeling, 
freshness The mtent of the program 
. including Beethoven's Thirty-two 
corded an original and highly pleas- 
Rachmaninoff and Chopin ; 
hlozer, ( —— and Liszt, 
introductcry numbers by Mendelssohn, Mozart and 
From beginning to end, the young artist dis- 
played ease and capability to deal with contrasting moods and 
trying technical demands certainly merited the hearty 
applause and floral compliments heaped upon her 


from the view- 
offered tq a 
Margaret 
was on 


recit al, 
po int 1 artistic 
rence by 


which presented het 


performance as a whole gave 
ease and colorful 
was varied and attractive 
\ if 
ing imterpretation 
Etudes of Scriabir 
and three 
Schumann 


ations, which she ac 
Preludes by 


Rubinstein, Sc 


She 


Marguerite Melville Liszniewska 
Marguerite Mé« 
Hall, February 8, 
alternate groups of Debussy and 
the best known 
first group being The 
lente ( Valse) and 
second, the Prelude from Suite 
Feux dartifice (Fireworks). 
qualified to bring out all the 
compositions. She has a feel 
nuances and a thorough mas 
techni 
successful with Brahms, strong though 
She played first the F minor sonata, and 
t she made its impossible lengths 
¢ rhis sonata takes a good half 


Iville Liszniewska, pianist, came to 
with an ingenious program made 
Brahms. From 
numbers, par 
Hills of 


Pe ISSK ms dc T 


M me 
Acolian 
up oi 
Debussy she 

ularly eftective 
Anacapri, La plus qu 
(Goldfish) ; and from the 
Minstr 


selected ten of 
from the 


Bergamasque, els, and 


Mme. Liszniewska is highly 
licacy of their 
the necessary hereal 


we Jess 


MUSICAL COURIER 

hour for performance and despite Mme. Liszniewska’s con- 
vincing exposition one still feels that all the value of its 
contents could have been exposed by Brahms in not more 
than fifteen minutes. Its finest movement, the beautiful 
andante espressivo, with its borrowings from the Pathetique, 
was exquisitely played. 

To end her unique and interesting program, Mme. Lisz- 
niewska played two intermezzi and two capriccios from the 
Brahms Opus 116. Mme. Liszniewska lived, taught, and 
played for many years in the home of Brahms, Vienna, and 
her readings of these numbers were thoroughly informed 
with the best Brahms traditions. Standing out in particular 
was the intermezzo, op. 116, No. 6. There was a large 
audience which applauded Mme. Liszniewska heartily for all 
she did and remained until the entire program was over. 


St. Olaf Choir 


The St. Olaf Choir came to New York after an absence of 
five years, appearing at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
February 8. F. Melius Christiansen is still the conductor. 
The Choir seemed every bit as good as when it last ap- 
peared, which is a tribute to Dr. Christiansen who must con- 
tend with a shifting personnel every year as some of his 
Choir graduate and others must be found to fill their places. 
Notwithstanding this he succeeds in blending the various ele- 
ments so well that, except in extreme fortissimo, the tone is 
always smooth and « even. Er ven in such passages the inner 
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smoothness, the only roughness being 
shrillness in the sopranos. 
is hardly noticeable, so perfectly balanced 
and sonorous is the Choir tone as a whole. Again, there is 
practically perfect intonation. Not more than once or twice 
in the whole evening did the Choir sag even slightly from 
the true pitch. The technical proficienty of the Choir as a 
whole and of the individual voices is remarkable. There is 
splendid precision in such passages as “My heart for very 
joy doth leap,” from Martin Luther’s From Heaven Above. 
It is a pity that the Choir did not find a place for secular 
music in its repertory. Perhaps it will some day. Even 
as carefully as Dr. Christiansen selects his programs there 
is apt to be a monotony of mood, although this was, for the 
most part, avoided on this occasion. 

there was splendid contrast between the two 
first numbers, Bach’s The Spirit Also Helpeth Us and 
Glinka’s Cherubim Song. In the second part, the Martin 
Luther Christmas song already mentioned, from Schumann’s 
Hymnbook, 1539, is an exquisite thing and was most beauti- 
fully sung. And the two Norwegian folk songs arranged 
by Grieg (and sung, by the way, in Norwegian) are highly 
original and highly effective numbers. Part III began with 
Gretchaninoff’s O Gladsome Light (the English translation 
was bad) in which the absence of the Russian basses con- 
templated by the composer was somewhat noticeable. Two old 
German Christmas songs, Heiligste Nacht, from the Tyrole 


their 
bass and a little 


voices retain 
audible in the 
Sut this indeed 


For instance, 


February 17, 1927 
and Geistliches Wiegenlied from Oberschlesien, were delight- 
ful to listen to, especially the latter. The program closed 
with a Motet for Advent by Gustav Schreck, 1849. 

As usual, there was very little solo work. One short solo 
fell to an exceptionally pure, beautiful soprano voice, of the 
true Northern type—most of the members of the Choir are of 
Scandinavian descent; but there was no voice to equal the 
exquisite mezzo that one still recalls from the concert five 
years ago. 

It is pure delight to listen to this St. Olaf Choir. There 
are not more than one or two choral bodies in this country 
to compare with them. The great auditorium was com- 
pletely filled and the applause showed that the audience was 
thoroughly appreciative of the excellence of the music to 
which it had listened. 


Grace Marcella Liddane 


Under such distinguished auspices as those of —- 
Foster Jenkins, president of the Verdi Club; Mrs. Carl E. 
Dufft; Revs. Francis P. Duffy, McMillan and Reilly, and 
others, Grace Marcella Liddane’s song recital of February 8 
at Chickering Hall was a genuine success. ‘“What’s in a 
name?” said Shakespeare, but in this case who knows how 
the name Marcella might have influenced Grace? She has 
a wonderfully clear and brightly colored voice, evident in 
the classic opening group. In songs in German by Brahms, 
Von Fielitz and Strauss, she was archly expressive in 
Vergebliches Standchen, and beautiful high A’s came 
through in Botschaft; her German enunciation is well-nigh 
flawless. Bunches of flowers, with the added encore, Three 
Cavaliers, were items noted. The essential characteristics 
of French songs, by De Parc, Koechlin and Chausson, name- 
ly, grace, refinement of expression and lightness, these were 
all present, but it was in the concluding group of songs by 
the Americans Scott, Dunn, Warren and Alice Vaiden (her 
accompanist), that she seemed most at home; Miss Vaiden’s 
song had to be repeated, and this lady distinguished herself 
at the piano with her beautiful and accurate accompaniments, 
all played from memory, some of them in transposed keys. 


FEBRUARY 9 


Heebare Dittler 


Herbert Dittler, violinist, was assisted by Mary Dittler 
at the piano in a recital at Steinway Hall on February 9. 
He played a Brahms sonata with evident understanding and 
included in his program several American pieces—Daniel 
Gregory Mason's Silhouettes and a Southern Song dy 
Howard Brockway. He also played Mendelssohn, Saint 
Saens, Wieniawski, and so on. He was heartily received by 
a discriminating audience. 


Marie Edelle 


Edelle, soprano, a Juilliard Foundation pupil, gave 
a recital at Aeolian Hall assisted by Richard Hageman, on 
February 9. She sang an interesting and varied program, 
from Handel to Rachmaninoff, displaying a voice of pleas 
ing quality and wide range, and an understanding of inter- 
pretation which commanded the attention of a large audience 
and brought forth hearty applause. The upper register of 
her voice is of striking beauty, and if she had but this one 
possession she would be assured of a successful career. 


Molly Schnyder 


A young soprano, Molly Schnyder, gave a concert in Town 
Hall, February 9. She is the possessor of a rich and clear 
vocal equipment, especially lovely in the higher register. 
The voice has been well trained so that it flows easily and 
has an even scale. The singer possesses a brilliant tempera 
ment and is thereby heard to better advantage in songs of a 
lighter nature. Miss Schnyder is capable of lyric work, 
but has her technic so well developed that she is quite at 
ease in fioratura passages. Her best work of the evening 
was in the Balatella from Pagliacci. Her program com 
prised selections from the old classics, French, German, 
English and Italian numbers among which were several 
by Emilio Roxas with whom Miss Schnyder has studied. 
The Maestro was at the piano for the artit. The singer 
also has an ingratiating personality, assurance and ease. She 
has a charming stage presence and when, with further devel 
opment, she acquires better breath control, she will be able 
to master a literature of wide and varied range. 


Marie 


Percy Grainger 
Hall was filled for the only New York concert 
Australian pianist, Percy Grainger, which 
took place on February 9. His choice of program was nec 
essarily conventional and consisted of several sure-fire hits, 
but so well played and with such individual interpretation 
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AMERICAN OFFICE: 


Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, Organ; André Bloch, 
Harmony (the Appreciation 
Isidor Philipp and Decreus, Piano; Rémy and 
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THELMA GIVEN 
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Tour of the United States 
Cw 
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SZIGET| 


Latest Successes: 


Minneapolis Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1926: 
“Made of it a 


rarest beauty. 


the 


thing of 


Detroit Evening Times: 
Phe hymn-like Andante was a 
thing of unblemished 


beauty.’ 


St. Paul Pioneer Press: 
‘A tone of ravishing loveli- 
that 


one is continually 


ness, 
alive and shining.” 


Indianapolis News (Jan. 24th) 


“Szigeti is, one thinks a genius.” 





Third American Tour 
Nov. Ist till Feb. 15, 1928 
Now Booking 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 
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Writes 


fialdwin 


in my own pet 


of the 


whethet 

rt, Debussy and others, or 
asella’s celesta-like chords in 

© Paul Whiteman’s snappy 

| tind the Baldwin in each domain 


genuinely satisfying 


saldwin responds to all these very dif- 


nt demands with the same admirable de- 


ndability 
4 
Voreph Sever . 


ia 


Ne sree 


Baldwin Piano Company 
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that one felt they were being heard for the first time. Be- 
ginning with two Bach numbers, the vibrant Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor for clavier, and the delicate Chorale 
Prelude for Organ, he completed the first group with the 
Toccata in A by Pier Domenico Paradies, a Sonata in B 
minor by Scarlatti, and Handel's air with variations, the 
Harmonious Blacksmith. All five of these numbers were 
beautifully played, with all possible care taken that the 
individual characteristics of each composer be clearly de- 
fined. As an encore to this first group he played Handel's 
F major Hornpipe from the Water Music. 

The most interesting number . the program was Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in G minor, No. 3, op. 32, with its synco- 
pated third movement, the Scherzo, her alding the jazz of a 
later @entury, and most appreciatively rendered by Mr. 
Grainger. All the brilliance, tenderness, and witticisms of 
the composer were alternately portrayed by the .artist, and 
the audience was quick to appreciate his art. As an encore 
to this composition Mr. Grainger played the F sharp major 
Romance by the same composer. 

The next two groups on the program were taken from 
the Romanticists, Brahms and Liszt. From Brahms _ he 
selected a Ballad in G minor, op. 118, No. 3; two rhapsodies, 
op. 79, No. 2, and op. 110, No. 4, and two intermezzi, op. 
117, Nos. 1 and 3. Under the fingers of Grainger these 
themes glowed with warmth and color—Brahms took his 
place among the Romanticists, though the intellectual qual- 
ity of his composition was most ably brought out by the 
artist. He did not make the mistake so many artists and 
conductors frequently fall into of overshadowing the sen- 
suous, aesthetic appeal of the works of this composer with 
the heaviness of their intellectual qualities. Liszt he played 
with all the fire, brilliance, and physical strength required 
of anyone who attempts to give the Hungarian Rhapsody, 
No. 12, which followed the familiar Liebestraum, No. 3. 

The large and appreciative audience applauded the artist 
heartily after each groun. Mr. Grainger acknowledged the 
applause with several encores, Guion’s arrangement of the 
American tune, Turkey in the Straw, and his own of the 
Grieg’s Wedding Day being particularly pleasing. It was 
truly delightful to hear Mr. Grainger again, and by the 
vigor of the recalls the audience expressed 1 s regret that 
this is the only appearance this season of the  Gterulahed 
artist 


FEBRUARY 10 


New York Symphony 

A mixture of applause and hisses followed the startling 
Concert Music for wind instruments by Hindemith, the 
only novelty of the February 10 concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Otto Kle mperer in Car- 
negie Hall; doubtless both expressions of opinion were de 
served, for the muddle of dissonances and skilful workman 
ship were equally evident to a schooled listener. It tries to 
be merry in spots, and succeeds only in being laughable. 

Handel’s concerto grosso, for strings and old-fashioned 
cembalo, with Conductor Klemperer seated at the latter in- 
strument, opened the concert with eclat and melodiousness, 
in which the strings played with broadly emotional tone and 
expression. Beethoven’s seventh symphony gave unalloyed 
pleasure .to all concerned, the orchestra players being on 
accustomed ground, the listeners glad to hear music com 
posed by an immortal; this nc the climax of the after 
noon, and Mr Klempe rer was vigorously applauded for his 
safe and sane reading. 


Erminia Ligotti 

Town Hall contained an audience of good size and friendly 
spirit, February 10, when Erminia Ligotti, lyric soprano, 
gave ‘her third New York recital, singing in six languages 
She showed a voice of brilliance, united with musical feel 
ing. Her opening group, old-time classics by Cesti, Pergolesi 
and Paisiello, was nicely sung, bringing her two recalls 
Schubert's Gretchen Am Spinnrade, sung in German, was 
well done, with poetic appreciation of its romantic-dramatic 
spirit; Over the Steppe, sung in Russian, again showed 
brilliant voice; Chanson Norvegienne (in French) brought 
her several recalls, and gifts of flowers, with an added 
lullaby in Italian. Mi Fazzu Campagnolu, in Sicilian dia- 
lect, was composed by the fair singer herself ; it is a pleasant, 
straightforward folk-melody in G minor; the concluding 
high A flat was finely climaxed. Respighi’s Nebbie, and 
the characteristic Spanish EF! Guitarrico ended 
a group filled with variety, another encore following. Two 
arias from L’Amico Fritz were sung with lovelv expression 
and high emotion; she closed with songs by the American 
composers Dunn, Forrest and Kountz, Romano Romani 
playing excellent piano accompaniments 

Michael Anselmo, violinist, added variety to the 
in his playing of selections by Goldmark, Ries (Perpetuo 
Mobile), d’ Ambrosio and Mozart, his feeling and dashing 
stvle winning him encores; Julius Shendel played his accom- 
paniments with sympathy 


Soriano ), 


recital 


and clearness 
FEBRUARY 11 


New York Philharmonic and Furtwaengler 

Wilhelm Furtwaengler came back for his third season 
with the Philharmonic on February 11, at Carnegie Hall. 
The program he had chosen was not particularly apt for 
the occasion. He played first the rather too familiar Der 
Freischutz overture and played it rather too roughly. Then 
came the Schumann cello concerto with Pablo Casals as 
soloist Even the best of cello concertos is a doubtful 
pleasure no matter how well played, and the Schumann is 
far from the best of them. The one really interesting item 
of the evening was Strauss’ Heldenleben, which followed 
the intermission. This is one of the Stauss tone poems which 
stands up best against the test of time, and which showed 
Mr Furtwaengler at his best. He gave it a stirring, color- 
ful reading, bringing out the full, feverish, vital character of 
the heroic passages and avoiding oversentimentalizing of the 
love music. There was the usual hall-filling audience, which 
was liberal in its applause, especially for the fine per- 
formance of the Heldenleben 


Frederick Gunster 
A recital of decidedly artistic merit was given by Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, at Aeolian Hall on February 11. Mr 
Gunster, who is well known all over the country as an 


ebruary 17, 1927 
artist of exceptional attainments, presented a program 
which was composed of rare bits from the lieder school of 
music including works by Schumann, Schubert, Rubinstein, 
Grieg, Wolf, Strauss, Gretchaninoff and Tschaikowsky, 
with Beethoven’s Adelaide as his principal offering. The 
artist has a voice of beautiful quality, especially resonant 
in the lower register. The higher register he handles 
most deftly, accomplishing many unique effects in falsettos 
and long sustained passages. The scale is even and there 
is a free flow of cantilena which has been acquired by a 
mastered breath control. With this he has an excellent dic- 
tion which seems to be a natural asset, for it is well nigh 
perfection. The lovely Schumann Diechterliebe were given 
a delicate and sensitive interpretation which brought the 
singer most hearty applause. The same could be said of 
the Rubinstein Persian selections with their decided Oriental 
coloring, which the tenor was keenly sensitive to. In the 
3eethoven number the artist treated his hearers to a charm- 
ing lyrical display of mood and tone. Although emphasizing 
the lyric quality in Mr. Gunster’s singing one must take par- 
ticular notice of his fine climaxes and forceful passages so 
essential in intelligent interpretation. Mr. Gunster is to 
fine an artist not to recognize this fact and in several of his 
selections he gave vivid and spirited delingations. An out 
standing characteristic of Mr. Gunster’s singing is that 
while it fs emotional and artistic it is never sentimental. 
He was enthusiastically received and obliged to give a 
number of encores. Charles Doersam was the accompanist 
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Irene Scharrer 


Irene Scharrer, English pianist, made her first appear 
ance of the season at Aeolian Hall on February 12. Lin- 
coln’s Birthday was a peculiarly appropriate time for het 
concert as Miss Scharrer has, too, the qualities of sim 
plicity, spontaneity and truth. She played the following 
program: rondo in G, op. 51, No. 2, Beethoven; sonata in G 
minor, Schumann; scherzo, No. 4 in E, barcarolle, preludes 
in F sharp minor, F major and B flat minor, impromptu 
in A flat, etudes in D flat (Posthumous), A minor (W inter 
Wind), Chopin; The Lover and the Nightingale, Grana 
dos; Elves, Matthay; prelude in G, Rachmaninoff, and 
Gnomenreigen, Liszt. 

The Chopin group was perfectly performed, Miss Schar- 
rer being literally forced to repeat the B flat minor prelude. 
All the qualities that have made the pianist an international 
favorite—admirable technic, nobility of style and sincerity 
of purpose—were revealed anew. A capacity house audi- 
ence about the stage at the end while Miss Scharrer 
graciously added numerous encores. 


Fay Foster Trio in Demand 

The Fay Foster Trio is in great demand by clubs, so- 
cieties and other organizations. On January 16 it ap- 
peared at the Madrigal Club in the afternoon and in the 
evening of the same day at the Pleiades Club. January 23 
the trio sang to a delighted audience at Thuel Burnham’s 
salon. The Town Hall recital has received extended notice 

February 19, the Trio will entertain the Women’s Press 
Club of New York in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The eighth subscription concert by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen 
conducting, on January 7, was most pleasingly opened with 
Rossini’s Overture to The Barber of Seville. In sharp con- 
trast to this entertaining bit of old style Italian operatic 
buffoonery was Miaskowsky’s sixth symphony, op. 21. It 
makes great demands upon listener as well as nerformer, but 
was given a most lucid and searching interpretation by the 
conductor and his men. The second part of the program 
was given over to Albert Spalding, a great favorite in Min- 
neapolis, who overcame the tremendous technical difficulties 
of Joachim’s violin concerto in Hungarian style with the 
greatest ease and earned for himself with its performance a 
veritable ovation. He was recalled many times and was 
compelled to play numerous encores both with and without 
piano accompaniment. 

The ninth concert by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
took place on January 14. Bach's suite No. 3 in D minor, 
played in true Bachian style, was the first number on the 
program. It was followed by Haydn’s concerto for cello 
and orchestra in D major. A coloriul performance of Char- 
pentier’s suite, Impressions of Italy, brought one of the 
season's finest concerts to a brilliant close. 

The sixth “Pop” concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, on January 9, opened with Nicolai’s overture to 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Liszt's piano concerto in E 
flat, which followed, was played by Maurice Dumesnil, 
French piano virtuoso, in a most satisfactory manner. The 
other orchestral numbers on the program were Saint-Saens’ 
Danse Macabre, three pieces from Berlioz’ Damnation of 
Faust, and the Farandole from Bizet’s Arlesienne Suite. A 
group of Chopin numbers played by Maurice Dumesnil con 
amore received special. interest by the fact that they were 
played on a piano used by Chovin himself for several years. 
The audience must have felt the nearness of the great poet 
of the piano as it listened to the numbers with the greatest 
possible reverence. 

The seventh “Pop” concert on the following Sunday 
opened with a glowing interpretation of the Festival at 
sagdad from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s suite, Scheherazade, This 
was followed by a colorful interpretation of Debussy’s A fter- 
noon of a Faun. Most beautifully played by the string sec- 
tion of the orchestra was Tschaikowsky’s Elegie in G major, 
while Gounod’s Funeral March of a Marionette added an 
element of humor to a most delightful program, which 
closed with a rousing performance of the introduction to the 
third act from Wagner's Lohengrin. Harry Farbman, vio- 
linist, new to Minneapolis, was the soloist and made an in- 
stantaneous hit with the performance of Paganini’s con- 
certo in D major. G. S 


Return of Aitue Ackté to Paris 


Musical Paris has just had the pleasure of welcoming 
back Mme. Aine Ackté, distinguished Finnish soprano, who 
after years of absence from Paris and from the operatic 
stage, has returned in the role of teacher and coach. 

Mme. Ackté studied at the Paris Conservatoire under the 
celebrated Prof. Edmond Duvernoy, and immediately upon 
finishing was engaged to sing at the Opéra. Here she made 
a ner, début in Faust, followed by Romeo and Juliet, 
Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Pagliacci, and many other parts. 

She sang leading parts for several years and was engaged 
to appear at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
After this, her repertory always increasing as her voice 
developed, Mme. Acké toured Europe with triumph in 
her wake. She created Salome at Covent Garden at the 
request of Richard Strauss. At the request of Massenet 
she created the part of Marie-Magdeleine at the Opéra 
Comique. In her own country, she founded the Finnish 
Opera in Helsingfors with the assistance of E. Frazer. 

Armed with experience, together with a charming and 
sincere personality, Mme. Ackté has definite ideas about 
the teaching of singing. “New methods for teaching sing- 
ing have been found in some countries,” she said when 
asked to explain her views. “Some teachers have insisted 
on a knowledge of the anatomy of the throat. This may 
not actually harm, but knowing anatomy does not make a 
singer.. Other teachers have made pupils emit shrill shrieks 
while pressing on their stomachs. Others are made to 
meow for hours, or neigh like donkeys. The main profits 
in most of these new systems is to the pocket of the teacher. 

“The Pattis and the Nilssons managed to sing without 
studying anatomy or imitating animals. Those who have 
the gift can learn by simple and natural methods—a healthy 
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breathing, a normal training to focus the voice and bring it 
out, a perfect diction. This is the old method which pro 
duced the real singers. Those who are not satisfied with it, 
would do better to stop emitting strange sounds and con 
fine themselves to listening to the others. No science can 
produce a voice where there is none.” 


VICTOR DE SABATA IS 
ACCLAIMED IN AUGUSTEO 


Molinari Returns—Emil Cooper Conducts Russian Music— 
German Chamber Ensembles Popular—Opera, and 
a Tragedy. 

Rome.—Victor de Sabata, from Trieste, having been 
engaged for two Sunday concerts at Augusteo, was so suc- 
cessful that two popular concerts were allotted to him. He 
is not only a wonderful conductor, but also extraordinarily 
happy in the choice of his programs; it would be too long 
to enumerate them, therefore it will be sufficient to say that 
his Beethoven, Strauss, Wagner, Rossini, Pick- Mangiagalli, 
etc. were all interpreted with warmth and color, always in 
perfect style. Cries of “au revoir” echoed all over the hall 
as he was called back again and again. He is conducting a 
series of concerts in Turin whence he goes to conduct, the 
season at Monte Carlo. 

Molinari’s return after conducting at the T atro Argentina 
was the return of a favorite. The 1 ana presented an ex- 
traordinary aspect, with extra seats in all corners of the 
hall, and with numberless people still being turned away. 
The preceeds went to the national loan. Molinari opened 
his program with Mancinelli’s Cleopatra overture, a brilliant 
composition full of color. Beethoven’s E flat piano con- 
certo was disappointingly played by Francesco Bajardi, but 
was compensated for by an interesting novelty, Two Visions 
of Ancient Egypt, by Maestro Guido Guerrini. 

Emil Cooper, conductor of the National Theatre in Riga, 
conducted a Sunday and a popular concert with great suc- 
cess. i i 
gesture of politeness he included two Italian compositions by 
Pick-Mangiagalli, a delightful Nocturne and the scintillating 
Rondo, which Cooper conducted with particular vigor. 

ENTHUSIASM FOR BEETHOVEN 

By far the most important events so far have been the 
concerts of Beethoven violin sonatas by Adolph Busch and 
Rudolf Serkin. The playing of these two superb artists was 
inimitable and the enthusiasm of the enormous public knew 
no bounds. 

Two other artists who won an immediate success were 
Arturo Bonucci, well known cellist, and Lorenzoni, pianist. 
Bajardi, teacher of piano at the Santa Cecilia conservatory, 
likewise gave a recital with great success. 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers have been to Rome for the first 
time. They aroused particular interest, as nothing of the 
kind has ever been heard here before. In fact, their novelty 
is such that the Italians cannot make up their minds whether 
they like them or not. The chances of a second appearance 
are slim. 

DrespEN Quartet Scores Hir 

which recently paid its first visit 
to Rome, has proved to be one of the greatest attractions 
that has appeared at the Sala Sgambati. They gave a bril- 
liant performance of the Haydn D-major quartet, while the 
Dvorak F minor quartet was played with such unexpected 
fervor and color that the audience could scarcely contain its 
enthusiasm until the end. 

The violinist, Pasquale Sanino, assisted by his brother at 
the piano, gave two concerts at which he displayed his fine 
technic and bowing. 

A concert whose program particularly interested the pub- 
lic, was that of Irene and Carlo Morozzo della Rocca, mezzo- 
soprano and pianist, respectively. Fauré’s Clair de Lune, 
Debussy’s La Flute de Pan and La Chevelure were piquantly 
interpreted by the former, who has a good voice and excel- 
lent French diction. The novelty on her program was Ravel’s 
Histoires naturelles. The pianist played three little sonatas 
by the veteran pianist and composer Rendano, two works by 
the Roman critics, Gaxo and Alaleona. Of the many pian- 
Walter Bonini and Adolf Baller, with their elaborate 
were particularly successful. 

OPERA, AND A TRAGEDY 

The beautiful Teatro Argentina, which has recently been 
remodelled and redecorated (much to its detriment) opened 
with Puccini's Manon, under Molinari’s masterly lead. The 
orchestra was a delight and the chorus excellent, but the 
singers disappointing. 

Turandot, the second opera, a great success. Magni- 
ficently costumed, and staged, survived the poor singing 
which was almost general. ties Pasini, as Liu, was the 
notable exception. Not only was her voice beautiful, but 
her rendering of her role was remarkable in view of the 
fact that she had learned it in three days. Giuseppe del 
Campo, who also conducts Turandot, has proved himself to 
be a brilliant orchestral leader. 

The Teatro Eliseo’s successful season has been brought to 
an abrupt close by a fire which destroyed the adjoining 
Apollo Theatre. Cavalleria and Pagliacci were on—and an 
excellent performance it ‘was—when, as Nedda is about to 
be killed by Canio, a terrible stampede was heard. The 
whole theatre trembled and in a moment was filled with 
smoke. Maestro Sebastiani, the conluctor of the season, 
courageously struck up the Royal March and a Fascista 
hymn, but to no avail. The theatre in a few minutes was 
emptied and the Apollo was one blaze. Two poor ballet 
girls lost their lives. They were trapped in their dressing 
rooms. Negligence was the cause of the tragedy. D. P. 
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Fiqué Cues Gives Concert 


The ¥.-W. ¢ hall, Brooklyn, was well filled on Keb 
ruary 10. when the annual Charity Fund Concert was given 
by the Fiqué Choral of fifty singers. At the outset Presi- 
dent Katherine Noack Fiqué mentioned unusual illness in 
the choral membership, reducing the singing force, yet those 
on hand were efficient, knew their music, and sang well, 
under the conductor, Carl Fiqué. Of their numbers, Estu 
diantina was much liked, the sopranos doing especially good 
work; They Talk of Marietta (Fiqué), in Victor Herbert 
opera style, was warmly applauded, and other choral num 
bers were by Smetana, Tosti, Kjerulf, Offenbach and 
Koschat. Thomas Coppinger, tenor, made a first appear- 
ance, singing arias from Tosca and Rigoletto, followed by 
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such applause that he had to 
Speaks’ Morning he had to repeat 
cited Vashti, and had to add two Conductor 

Pianist Fiqué was heard in Schubert’s Am Meer and Liszt 

eighth Hungarian rhapsodie; a sterling pianist of individual 
style is he, and his audience apple nebed so long and loud 
that he added a gavotte as an encore. The spirit of jollity 
became rampant during the festivities which followed, 
dancing following until the morning hours. 

March 18 the costume ball takes place at Apollo Hall 
Officers of the Fiqué Choral who unitedly work for success 
are: President, Katherine Noack Fiqué ; honorary vice-pres 
ident and founder, Edyth Totten; vice-presidents, Mrs. John 
T. Bladen, Mrs. Nathaniel Oberndorfer, Mrs. Robert G. 
Hargrave, Anna FE. Brader, Anna C. Baer; recording secr« 
tary, Mrs. Frank Herbert Merrill. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 

WaTERTOWN, N. Y.-—Under the 
Musicales, Inc., a concert of distinction was 
Methodist Episcopal Church on. January 31 before a large 
and appreciative audience. It was one that will linger in 
the memory of those who were privileged to hear two such 
artists as Winifred Young Cornish of New York and Mrs 
Harry R. Newitt of Watertown. 

Mrs. Cornish is a highly gifted and 
program was most exciting, and she 
mands, playing with great depth of feeling, 
and beautiful singing tone, particularly 
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noticeable in the 
Pastorale (Scarlatti) and a group by Chopin. In The Hunt 
( Paganini-Liszt), also in the Bach Partita, she displayed 
great brilliance, calling forth prolonged applause; she 
showed thorough understanding of Bach Che Chopin 
group was played with delicacy of feeling, admirably ex 
pressing the mood of the composer. Juba Dance (Dett) 
was delightful and brought forth vigorous applause. The 
variations on Mary Had a Little Lamb (Edward Bellen 
tine), a cleverly written composition, much more serious 
than the title suggests, was greatly enjoyed, and called forth 
Dancing Doll as an encore. 

Mrs. Newitt, with a beautiful contralto voice of unusual 
range, made a deep impression in Lieti Signor, which she 
sang with great beauty of tone; she responded with an en 
core, All to Myself. In the group of lighter songs vo sang 
delightfully, singing Homing (Del Riego) as an enc 

A more enjoyable concert has not been heard in Water 
town, and it is hoped that we shall have the privilege of 
hearing Mrs. Cornish and Mrs. Newitt again K. E. F 


Cecile de Horvath’s 
Cecile de Horvath has recently achieved marked 
in the East and South. In Chambersburg, Pa. she wa 
received with great enthusiasm and in Murfreesboro, Tenn 
had to play so many encores that the applause would not 
cease before the president of the college arose and signalled 
the end of the concert. Afterwards a reception was held 
in her honor and many requested that Mme. de Horvath be 
made an annual institution. These recitals in Chambersburg 
and Murfreesboro were both return dates. In Georgetown, 
Ky., where she filled her third return date, she played before 
an audience which included many people from surrounding 
towns, such as Lexington, Franktort, Paris, Cynthiana, Ver 
sailles, Nicholasville, Winchester and Danville 
She was made an honorary member of the Woman's 
Association of Georgetown ( ollege and had a veritable 
tion at her concert. Here again she almost had to double 
her program with encores and, according to the Times, she 
“immensély thrilled her audience.” 
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Murdoch Busy in Europe 

William Murdoch, well-known Australian pianist, is to 
take a prominent part in a series of Beethoven Festival Con 
certs which will take place at the Wigmore Hall, London, 
during March. In these concerts, from March 19 to 26, he 
will play with Albert,Sammons, leading British violinist, all 
the Beethoven violin sonatas, and together with Albert Sam 
mons and Cedric Sharpe, cellist, all the Beethoven Trios 

Preceding this engagement, Mr. Murdoch is making a 
European tour which, in the course of two months, will 
take him to Hamburg, -Berlin, Dresden, Leipsic, Munich, 
Budapest, Vienna, and back to London, where he is also 
booked for three miscellaneous recitals on February 27, 
March 17 and 25. 





ROSE OUGH, 
mezzo-soprano, who has just received a diploma from the 
Lazar S. Samoiloff Bel Canto Studios, is recognized as an 
exponent of the Samotloff method of teaching voice. Her 
studio is in Oakland; Cal. (Kesslere photo.) 





BOSTON 


(Continued from page 5) 
is a small boy for chemistry and electricity was such that 
vocation was contemplated for him. At twelve, 
detinitely dedicated himself to music. He 
entered the Paris Conservatory, where after studying the 
piano under Diemer, he took the First Prize in lsy¥. His 
ster in composition was Fauré. 

in Rome in 1916, he founded the Society of Modern 
Music and a similar society in 1923 together with d’Annun- 
no and Malipiero. Through these, concerts were given im 
italy, France, and England. He was music critic for the 
Home Libre in Paris, and founded a periodical, Ars Nova, 
in Kome, dedicated to the cause of music. 

In several concert tours Casella conducted such orchestras 
as the Colonne, Lamoureux, and Philharmonic in Paris. 
Mengelberg’s Concertgebouw in Amsterdam, the Orchestra 
ot tne St. Cecilia Society in Rome, etc. In America, Casella 
has conducted the orchestras of Boston, Philadelphia, De 
troit, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, and Cleveland. 

His qualities as piano virtuoso are well known on. both 
continents, from innumerable orchestral appearances and 
recital lhese facts attest one of the most brilliant artists 
if our century, both in the creation and in the performance 
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Scores AT SYMPHONY 
Sinfonietta, a group of 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
locally for the first time on January 30, 
The occasion was a joint concert with 
Nina ‘Tarasova, interesting interpreter of Russian folk 
ongs. Much had been heard of the Sinfonietta’s success 
in the provinces during the past few seasons and there was 
1 littie curiosity in this city as to their abilities. What 
part of the very large audience that filled Symphony Hall 
attracted by Mme. Tarasova and what part by the 
no moment. Of greater importance is the 
reigned throughout the evening, with 
a-plenty for the fascinating little Russian singer 
d for the popular leader of the Sinfonietta. 
In appraising the work of a new ensemble natur 
ally cc about the fundamentals—precision otf at 
tack and release, balance of the various choirs, euphony. 
But Mr. Fiedler has already brought his orchestra to such 
a high degree of technical competence that the listener soon 
took all this for granted, just as one does in listening to the 
foston Symphony, from which the Sinfonietta springs 
altogether natural, therefore, to have no anxiety 
mechanics of the performance but to concentrate 
music and its interpretation. Thus, Haydn’s 
ing little D major symphony, which opened the pro 
layed with requisite fluency, a sensitive regard 
rhythm, with clarity throughout. Equally 
modern school, Mr. Fiedler then pre- 
sented, for its first performance in this city, Honegger’s 
d Ete It proved an interesting product of that 
composer’s earlier period, having been written before he 
had given his individual imagination full rein and his dar- 
hance Manifestly no pains had been 
young conductor in preparation, with the 
that it was played in a manner to excite admiration 
Their next was Glinka’s arrangement of Slavic folk 
tunes that he labelled Kamarinskaja, which was interpreted 
telling fashion. To this was added as an encore, in re 
to vigorous applause, the ever-lovely Adagio Can- 
of Tschaikowsky, in which the Sinfonietta’s strings 
fairly revelled Mr. Fiedler’s reading disclosed a sure 
nstinct for the melodic line and a happy tendency to avoid 
he sentimental pitfalls in which the work abounds. A 
performance of the familiar ballet music from La 
aye ‘the orchestral contribution to an effec- 
make a long story longer, Mr. Fiedler re 
newed and PD the splendid impression that he made 
conducted the final “Pop” concert last season. 
musician, and an excellent accompanist 
forth convincing evidence that he 
abilities. Indeed, those musically 
country that contemplate the estab 
orchestras might go farther and 
are worse in the way of leadership. Nor should the fact 
that Mr. Fiedler is a native American, although of Euro- 
raining, he permitted to operate against him. 
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Mme. Tarasova's part in the program yielded great pleas- 
songs of the 18th century and 
have been utilized by great Russian com 
and symphonic works gave her ample op- 
a voice of liberal range and singularly 
Her ability to color her voice to suit 
and music, combined with her extraor 
power, served to win for her a notable 
insisting on many extra songs 
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ASSOCIATION 
Fiedler and his admirable Boston Sinfonietta, 
a body of picked men from the Boston Sym 
added another to their rapidly growing list of suc 
when they gave a concert, January 28, at the Harvard 
Musical Association. Mr. Fiedler led his company of vir- 
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tuosi in an uncommonly interesting program made up en 
tirely of music related to the dance, including Motti’s 
effective transcription of a Ballet Suite from Gluck, De 
bussy’s arrangement of two items from Satie’s Ancient 
Spartan Dances, cleverly adapted for small orchestra by Mr. 
Fiedler ; the third Slavonic Dance of Dvorak, Moussorgsky’s 
Gopak from his opera, The Fair of Sorochinsk, and 
Strauss‘ Waltz, Voci di Primavera. After an intermission 
they were heard in Spanish dances by Sarasate, Granados, 
Ravel’s Pavane, Henderson’s Black Bottom and the Ballet 
music from Ponchielli’s La Gioconda. 
FLONZALEY’s PLay BEETHOVEN 
The Flonzaley Quartet opened a new series of chamber 
music, January 20, at Jordan Hall. This being a Beethoven 
year, they devoted their program to Beethoven quartets 
F minor (op. 95), E minor (op. 59, No. 2) and the trio 
(op. 9, No. 3) for viola, violin and cello. A large audience 
applauded vigorously the individual and collective abilities 
of this admirabe ensemble, recalling them again and again. 
Ciara Hasxkit PLeAses 1y RECITAL 

Clara Haskil, Rumanian pianist, gave a recital, January 
19, in Jordan Hall. Miss Haskil was heard in an exacting 
program that included Schumann's Scenes from Childhood, 
Busoni’s arrangement for piano of Bach’s Chaconne for 
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violin, the Ballad in F sharp minor from Chopin and pieces 
by Brahms, Ravel, Debussy and Liapounoff. Miss Haskil 
renewed and strengthened the good impression which she 
made here last season. Her technic is of a highly serviceable 
nature, her tone generally of lovely quality and she plays, 
moreover, with imaginative warmth. Her audience was 
keenly ear 
Gu. VALERIANO AT JorpAN HALL 

Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, gave a recital, January 22, 
in Jordan Hall. Mr. Valeriano disclosed a large voice, which 
he handles with more or less skill and marked ability to 
grasp and communicate the dramatic element in songs that 
he undertakes to interpret. He was at his best, curiously 
enough, in songs from Spanish composers, although he also 
gave considerable pleasure in pieces by Handel, Schubert, 
Franz, Loewe, Strauss and Debussy. 

James HoucHton WINs Success 

James R. Houghton, baritone, gave a recital, January 25, 
in Jordan Hall. A program note informed us that he is a 
graduate of the University of Iowa, a pupil of Steven 
Townsend, toured three years as soloist with the Harvard 
Glee Club, and was soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra at Chautauqua. Mr. Houghton made an unusually 
auspicious entry into the local music world. To begin with, 
his program was chosen with rare discernment and proved 
uniformly interesting. He divided his songs into five groups 

-Russian pieces by Koenemann, Balakireff.and Gretchanin- 
off; a group of five German Folk Songs arranged by 
Brahms; four old English songs “frankly modernized by 
Corder ;” lieder from Schubert, Brahms and Schumann and 
four American songs by Foote, Townsend, Marshall and 
Bullard. 

Certainly Mr. Houghton proved himself a singer of ex- 
ceptional promise by reason of an agreeable voice that is 
well controlled, genuine musical feeling, clear diction and 
characterizing power of a high order. The baritone was 
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ably assisted by Reginald Boardman. The audience was 
very appreciative. 

GERTRUDE EnRHART AND Hans Epett Give PLEASURE 

Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano, and Hans Ebell, pianist, 
divided a program, January 27, in Jordan Hall. Miss Ehrhart 
gave an exhibition of her abilities as vocalist and interpreter 
in songs by Brahms, Saminsky, Ebell and in tour unusually 
interesting songs by Nicolas Slonimsky, with the composer 
giving effective aid at the piano. Mr. Ebell disclosed his 
admirable abilities in the Moonlight Sonata of Beethoven 
and in pieces labeled Bach, Chopin, Kreisler-Rachmaninoft 
and Liszt. 

Epwin Otis Gives RecItAL 

Edwin Otis, baritone, gave a recital, January 27, in 
Steinert Hall. Mr. Otis revealed a pleasant voice and 
praiseworthy abilities as an interpreter in a program drawn 
from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Wolf, Vaughan 
Williams, Beatrice Parkyns, Rachmaninoff, Mabel Daniels, 
Dvorak and Kontz. Frank H. Luker was a helpful accom- 
panist. 

IRENE SCHARRER Scores TRIUMPH 

Irene Scharrer, pianist, gave a recital, January 29, at 
Jordan Hall. Her program included the chromatic fantasy 
and fugue of Bach, Schumann’s songful G minor sonata, 
Chopin's sonata of the Funeral March, as well as lighter 
pieces, also of Chopin. In her playing of this program Miss 
Scharrer renewed and deepened the extraordinary impres- 
sion which she made here last year both as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and in a subsequent recital. 
She employs a prodigious technic and a splendid command 
of nuances to serve her highly imaginative understanding. 
Certainly few pianists appearing before the public summon 
greater eloquence as interpreters, whether the music calls 
for impassione d warmth or for lightness and grace. Here 
surely is an artist who scales the heights and plumbs the 
depths and, what is more important, takes her listeners with 
her. Miss Scharrer held her very large audience rapt from 
first to last and was obliged to add a supplementary program 
in response to the enthusiastic insistance of her hearers. 

N. E. Conservatory CONCERT 

The New England 

Goodrich conductor, in 


Orchestra, Wallace 
Jordan Hall, January 28, gave the 
second performance . Boston of R. Vaughan Williams’s 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, for double stringed 
orchestra, a work which was presented some time ago by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Another piece infre- 
quently heard in the United States was the Vincent d’Indy 
L’E tranger. The soloist of this concert was Leon Vartarian, 
class of 1927, a young Armenian pianist from Tiflis, Georgia. 
Mr. Vartanian was heard in the Liszt concerto in E flat 
major for pianoforte and orchestra. 
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been received of the notable success 
Pilla, a graduate of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music, is achieving in her first operatic appearances in 
Italy. She has been filling an engagement at Novara, ap- 
pearing as Maddalena in Andrea Chenier, in Anima Allegra, 
and in other operas. At one of the performances of Andrea 
Chenier, she was honored by the presence of the composer, 
Umberto Giordano, who expressed himself well pleased 
with her portrayal of the part and highly commended her 
for the beauty of her voice. Miss Pilla is being introduced 
in Italy by Mme. Ester Ferrabini-Jacchia, from whom she 
received her entire vocal training at the Boston Conserva- 
tory, graduating with honors in the class of 1921. eh Se! 
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The Iowa Joint Convention 

The joint convention of the Society of Music Teachers 
of lowa and the Federated Music Clubs of Iowa will be 
held at Iowa State College in Ames, Iowa, on March 2, 3 
and 4. The lowa Composers’ Program will be given on 
March 2, under the directidn of Mrs. B. Schmidt. The 
morning of March 3, the Young Artists, Student, and 
Junior contests will be held by the Federated Music Clubs. 

Herbert Witherspoon, who is making a tour of the 
United States, speaking before conventions and music 
clubs, will give his address on the afternoon of March 3, 
on the subject of Ethics of the Music Profession. The 
annual banquet will be held Thursday evening. At this 
banquet H. O. Osgood will be the speaker and he will talk 
about the subject of his recent book, So This Is Jazz. 
Following this address a concert will be given by Iowa 
Artists. 

March 4, the morning will be given over to student pro- 
grams. At eleven o'clock there will be a convocation of 
the student body and faculty of Iowa State College. This 
program will be under the direction of the music depart- 
ment of the college and will be given by the Iowa State 
Symphony Orchestra, Oscar Hatch Hawley, conductor. 
Friday afternoon will be taken over for the study of music 
as it is being presented in the preparatory schools. At this 
time Peter Dykema of Columbia University will be the 
principal speaker, discussing Some Tendencies Today in 
Music Education. Friday evening the Music Council of 
lowa State College has invited all the visitors to be its 
guests to hear Frances Nash in recital. Tolbert MacRae 
is the local chairman on arrangements. 
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“Such undertakings are a liberal education for young 
musicians and for those music-lovers who wish to 
develop in themselves a real understanding of the art, 


and of its literature.”—-N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and 
records for the Brunswick Co. 


Management: 
100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 
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“A programme all replete with the ineffable charm 
and romance of the chamber-music Schubert. 
very beautiful and held a large audience in rapt atten- 
tion until the last note was ca 


It was 


. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


Emma Jeannette Brazier, 
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3ARTERED Brine, Ferruary 7 

Smetana’s Bartered Bride was given for the first time 
this season at the Metropolitan on February 7 before a 
large audience. The performance was one of the liveliest 
that has been given of the work since its revival: and it is 
a work that greatly needs liveliness if it is to please mod- 
ern ears, unless thase ears are Bohemian (or Czechoslovak- 
ian as they are now called.) Perhaps there were many 
Czechs in the audience on this occasion. Anyway, there 
was a lot of hearty applause and everybody seeemd to be 
having a good time. But the opera seems old, though not 
really so. It was written in 1866 and no doubt its antique 
flavor is the result of its plot, which deals with Bohemian 
peasants and is full of a lot of things that, somehow, seem 
terribly remote to everything that means anything to Amer- 
icans. But with such a cast as the Metropolitan is now 
able to put forward, the opera, if it has any appeal to our 
audiences, should certainly “go over big.” to use a slang 
phrase. It did on February 7. 

Not the least of the fine cast was Bohnen. Having seen 
him but a few days earlier as Hagen in G6tterdammerung, 
and a week or two previous in Fidelio, one could but won- 
der at the amazing versatility of the man and the thorough- 
ness of his art. In the Bartered Bride his role is purely 
comic and he makes the most of it. He is a man of original 
ideas in everything he does. He is never satisfied with the 
tradition of a role. The result is a great improvement in 
stage art, and it is a pity we have not more such originals— 
provided, of course, they were as genuine and as great 
artists as is Bohnen. 

Laubenthal made an attractive figure of Hans, and Mea- 
der made much of the role of the lively Wenzel. Maria 
Mueller was charming in her love scenes with Laubenthal— 
a very pleasing pair. In the large cast nearly all of the 
characters are of importance and all of the various roles 
were well taken; George Cehanovsky as Kruschina, Marion 
Telva as Katinka, James Wolfe as Micha, Henrietta Wake- 
field as Agnes, Max Bloch as Springer, Louise Hunter as 
Esmeralda, Arnold Gabor as Muff, and Ruth Page, Muriel 
Halliday and Giuseppe Bonfiglio as the dancers. Ruth 
Page, who made her debut at the Metropolitan on this 
occasion, was an immediate hit and got a warm reception. 
Bodanzky, who conducted, also was accorded a warm re- 
ception, as has not become the custom. He is deservedly 
popular. 
Romero AND Jutiet, Fesruary 8 

Romeo and Juliet, time honored but still sung was the 
Metropolitan offering at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
on February 8. In light of modern tendencies in opera the 
small thin voice of the orchestra seems old-fashioned, but 
delightfully tuneful at times. Lucrezia Bori was a charm- 
ing Juliet, graceful in action, delightful in appearance, and 
she sang like a lark. Tokatyan was not so happy a figure 
as Romeo, he seemed to be singing over a cold, but valiantly 
carried out his part in the great love tragedy, and was par- 
ticularly effective in the tomb scene. The rest of the cast 
fulfilled the operatic mission, particularly Leon Rothier 
as Friar Laurent. De Luca, Didur, Picco, Diaz, Altglass, 
Ananian, D’Angelo and the Misses Wakefield and Dalossy 
completed the ensemble. Hasselmans conducted. 

It Trovatore, FEBRUARY 9 

What an ovation the capacity audience gave Martinelli 
on February 9 when he appeared as Manrico in Il Trova- 
tore! The popular tenor was in superb voice and sang 
beautifully throughout the performance. Florence Easton, 
that ever dependable artist, sang Leonora with her accus- 
tomed skill and Karin Branzell was an excellent Azucena. 
The role of Count di Luna was in familiar hands, Giuseppe 
Danise, who gave a good account of himself. The per- 
formance was an efijoyable one, under the direction of 
Vincenzo Bellezza. 

S1ecrriep, Fesruary 10 

The season's first Siegfried came to the Metropolitan 
Opera House on February 10. It was not only the first 
Siegfried but also the first appearance here of Walter 
Kirchoff in the title role. He did very well by the young 
hero indeed, both as an actor and singer. Mr. Kirchoff is 
no jungling, and this is evident in his voice, which lacks 
beauty and warmth. But he has a very serviceable organ 
and uses it splendidly. There were no less than twelve 
recalls for him after the first act and he heartily deserved 
it. The Brunhilde was Nanny Larsen-Todsen. She was 
in excellent voice and is as good a Brunhilde as is to be 
found on any stage today. Editha Fleischer sang the Bird 
for the first time here and did it very well indeed. Mme. 
Branzell was the Erda; one wished for more opportunity to 
hear and listen to her beautiful voice. Gustafson sang 
Fafner's music impressively and the other men in the cast 
were Bloch (Mime), Schorr (The Wanderer) and Schuet- 
(Alberich). Bodanzky conducted. 

PELLEAS ET MELISANDE, Fesruary 11 

(Continued from page 5) 

No other composer has ever accomplished quite what 
Debussy’s genius accomplished in allying expressive form- 
less, music to musical speech. Nor has any other com- 
poser who has undertaken this sort of thing managed to 
rise to the splendid heights of musical expressiveness that 
Debussy attains at certain moments of this opera’s tense 
drama. Right or wrong, and whether or not it is to be- 
come a prototype of the opera of the future, Pelleas is 
great art—for those who understand French. For those 
who do not, one must wonder. 

As to the production, we are told that there were greater 
productions in the past—twenty years or so ago. We frank- 
ly doubt it. What one wants in such an opera as this is 
poignant dramatization and equally poignant interpretation 
of the music. The Metropolitan cast gives both of these 
things in full measure. More than that, the artists bring 
out in full measure the psychology of Maeterlinck’s play. 
This is not a mere Tristan, not a mere L’Amore dei Tre 
Re, not a mere story of an old man with a young wife, 
and the wife’s love for a young lover. It is a play based 
on the strange madness engendered in the husband, not so 
much by jealousy as by uncertainty; the frenzy, the hysteria, 
aroused by mysteries, doubts, even the reader of the Maeter- 
linck drama is left very much in doubt as to the truth. 

Could this mystery be brought out with greater intensity 
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than it is by Bori, Johnson and Whitehill? It is greatly 
to be doubted. To be doubted, too, is that the music could 
be better played by the orchestra or better’ sung than it is at 
the Metropolitan. The evenness of tone through the regis- 
ters (if a technicality may be permitted) of all three artists 
added much to the effect; and the perfectly natural and 
unaffected manner of singing no less so. They are all 
three of them “actor-singers,” able to speak the words 
sonorously, able to sing the sustained passages musically, 
beautifully. This is great art—as great as it is rare. 
_Nor may one forget the lessers characters in the cast: 
Kathleen Howard, Louise Hunter, Leon Rothier and Paolo 


25 
Ananian. The conductor was Louis Hasselmans, who 
shared the applause with the leading artists of the cast. The 
scenery 1s attractive, but the lighting not all it should he. 


Beula Le Verde Plays for D. A. R. 

At a recent meeting of the Manhattan Chapter of the 
D. A. R. at the Hotel McAlpin, Beula Le Verde Duffy, 
child composer and pianist, played selections from Men- 
delssohn and Chopin and one of her own compositions en- 
titled At Evening. Marion Arvine-Coleman is chairman of 
music of this chapter of the D. A. R. 











ENDORSED AS TENOR 


by Count Francui pr VALeTTA, and by Ricorp:, head of the 
famous Music House of Italy 


Mt: Ricordi, of the Music House of Milan, Rome, Naples. 
‘aris, London (Telegram): 


To Sicnor Bepuscuatr: Miran, May 3, 1894. 


I appeal to you, anticipating that you will quickly go to London. 
I believe it unnecessary to express my confidence in you, but 
it is of the first importance that you go to the London Debut of 
Manon and Falstaff. You will understand that it is very essential 
for Italian art that it is presented favorably. I select you for 
the important occasion. I believe in you from my heart, that your 
artistic intelligence will represent Ttafian art truly. Ricorpt. 


The opinion from Rome the first “Manon 
Lescaut” by Puccini: 

Signor Beduschi is the best DeGrieux that Puccini could 
possibly find. His voice is even and sympathetic all through 
the register and he sings always without holding it back, as 1s 
= er ae hg some i for one ae every act. The 

nbro of his voice is “Bellissimo,” AND HE SHOWS THAT 
HE KNOWS PERFECTLY THE TRUE ITALIAN M HOD. 

COUNT FRANCHI DE VALETTA. 
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STUDIOS: 700 AUDITORIUM 


UMBERTO BEDUSCHI 


CELEBRATED TENOR 


VOICE TEACHER 


AND 


ENDORSED AS TEACHER 


DuNnuaAM, GLENN Dittarp GUNN 


and Musical Chicago 


by ArrHur 


5806 Harper Avenue, Chicago, January 28 
Dear Signor Beduschi: 

“It is with lively satisfaction that I write these lines to tell 
you of my pleasure at hearing your wonderful pupil, Wm 
Rogerson, sing ‘Che Gelida Manina’ with my orchestra 

“It was a superb performance and’ with the ringing high ‘C’ 
at the climax made a great impression on the whote audience 
You should be heartily congratulated on this most excellent show- 
ing of Mr. Rogerson, your pupil. 

“Wishing you both the greatest success and with kind regards, 
I am, sincerely, ARTHUR DUNHAM. 
Signor Umberto Beduschi, December 1, 1917. 


700 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


My Dear Signor: 

“May I congratulate you upon the brilliant performance of your 
pupil, Mr. William Rogerson, with the American Symphony Or 
chestra on the 25th of last month. His success with the audience 
was astonishing and his high D flat in the cadenza of the Cujus 
Anima quite swept them off their feet, also the Aria was 
corking.” 


Tosca 


Yours very sincerely, G. D. GUNN 


BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 














making his American debut 


A few of his German criticisms: 


Boersen Courier, Berlin: “A player of 
virtuosity, temperament, and feeling. 
His next concert will be looked for- 
ward to with the greatest interest.” 


Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin: “In a 
Chopin evening Maxim Schapiro 
showed his ability in the very best 
light. A wonderfully light touch and 
a noble interpretation are the char- 
acteristics of his playing.” 


Leipziger Tageblatt: “Maxim Scha- 
piro played musically, with improvis- 
ing delicacy and filled Schumann and 
Chopin with temperament and fan- 
tasy.” 


Leipziger Abendpost: “Maxim Scha- 
piro is a splendid pianist. His inter- 
pretation of Schumann and Chopin 
shows him to be an artist whom we 
will always be glad to hear again.” 





The Celebrated Russian Pianist 


MAXIM SCHAPIRO 


Concert Management Arthur Judson, Steinway Hall, New York 


at Aeolian Hall, April 2nd 
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“The Ear Is Entirely Captivated” 
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Appearing abroad for the first time in a number of years, Lhevinne 
this season played in most of the principal European cities, 
giving a total of twenty-eight concerts. ~“O He was heard both 
in recital and as soloist with several of the leading Symphony 
Orchestras. ~O Included among the cities in which he appeared 
were Berlin, Budapest, Vienna, Amsterdam and London. 





“Josef Lhevinne is a finished artist, a master.” — 
Tagliche Rundschau, Berlin. 


“Under his fingers we hear silvery tones and 
the ear is entirely captivated.”—Der 
Deutsche, Berlin. 


“His playing is the last word in technique.”— 
Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin. 


“This born pianist plays . . with a touch 
full of temperament and highly cultivated. . . 
one could never tire listening to him.”— 
Abendblatt, Berlin. 


“A master pianist and not an every day figure.” 
Allgemeine Musikzeitung, Berlin. 


“Josef Lhevinne is a name of repute and import- 
ance. He masters all difficulties with his 
marvelous technique and by his poetical, spir- 
itual renditions.” —Borden-Zeitung, Berlin. 


“Lhevinne’s interpretation (Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo) sparkles with sprays of intensity, there 
are peaks and noble windings which recall 
the distinction of old Russian lace. Amongst 
the imposing walls of rock, rocky reefs, and 
crevices, which Lhevinne creates with his 
dumbfounding technique and his ravishing 
rhythm, there stalks around something new, 
like the lightning and like dazzling dreamy 
creations of Puschkin.”—Pester Lloyd, Buda- 
pest, Nov. 9, 1926. 


“Does Lhevinne’s fabulous agility, this Fairy 
collection of manual arts come really from the 
hand only? Surely not. The way in which 
Lhevinne played yesterday every note, inter- 
val, and chord—mind you, in a furious tempo 
—how he added just as much or as little vigor 
as he wanted to, those were miracles of inno- 
vation.”—Pester Lloyd, Budapest, Nov. 21, 
1926. 


“His fluency and ease cannot be surpassed. 
Like scintillating cascades glistened the runs 
and embellishments under the hands of this 
wizard, a string of pearls of perfect piano 
playing.”—The Reichspost, Vienna, Nov. 16, 
1926. 


“Lhevinne, for the second time, drew a ca- 
pacity audience into the great Hall of the 
Musical Association.” — Arbeiterzeitung, 
Vienna, Dec. 10, 1926. 


“Figures such as Lhevinne retain, in spite of the 
increasing number of pianists, their irresisti- 
ble attraction. Here (Tausig) the art- 
ist had an opportunity to show himself as a 
tone-painter, detached from the material, and 
above technical problems, only bound by 
rhythmic refinement of touch, which found the 
most intimate mezzo-voce as a pendant to a 
moving fortissimo.”—Telegraph, Amsterdam 
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National Music Week will be here May 1-7 inclu- 
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sad thought is that this is undoubtedly the only coun- 
try in which such an attempt will be made. 
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“The ukulele,” says Punch (London ), “is now made 
with a single string. ‘A useful little device to pro- 
mote enjoyment at a party is a pair of pocket wire 
clippers.” Continuing in the same facetious vein, it 
declares its opinion about the cinema organ which 
imitated the bagpipes that it is the worst taste for 
one instrument to mock the infirmities of another. 


Henry Cowell is not wiehciad rivals. Our Rome 
correspondent informs us of one, Gino Palmisano, a 
Neapolitan who had the misfortune to lose, his hands, 
“appeared recently in a concert at the Teatro Eliseo, 
playing an elaborate program including Bach, Schu- 
mann, Liszt, etc., with his elbows, in a most credit- 
able style and with remarkable technic.’’ The unfor- 
tunate part is that the correspondent forgot to in- 
clude a diagram showing how he does it; and one 
of our staff was hard-hearted enough to remark, 
when shown the item, “What do you suppose he 
would do if he had lost his elbows too?” 

“<bihadeial 

It may only be a sciaidinte~<or can it be—that 
the Musica Courrer’s editorial in the issue of 
February 3, in which inquiry was made as to what 
had become of the project for a new Metropolitan 
Opera House, brought about the breaking of the im- 
penetrable silence of two years, which had followed 
since the first announcement of the plan. Perhaps 
it was partly this editorial and partly Samuel Insull’s 
announcement—in no uncertain terms—that Chicago 
was to have a new opera house that spurred Otto 
Hi. Kahn to issue a definite statement in regard to 
the Metropolitan’s plans, to be found on another page 
of this issue. We are quite content to share the glory 
with President Insull. 

Seldes in an | article, What Happened to 
the Saturday Evening Post of January 22 
wrote: “Nearly two years later Henry O. Osgood, 
an urbane music critic of New York, generally 
credited with knowing more about music than most 

his confreres, and himself a composer, was still 
so deeply under the spell of this iy sed that he 
could rank it in cold print above the famous Sacre 
du Printemps of Stravinsky, one of the acclaimed 
masterpieces of modern music.”” Our Mr. Osgood 
is greatly obliged to Mr. Seldes for the compliment. 
He acknowledges without a blush that he did rank 
the Rhapsody in cold print above the Sacre du Prin- 
temps of Stravinsky; furthermore, he still continues 
to do so, having recently heard the Stravinsky work 
for the sixth or seventh time. What a bag of tricks 
it is! And what cheap tricks many of them are! 
The closest attention at the latest hearing failed to 
reveal a single melodic idea (even though it were 
only a little phrase of five or six notes) that was 
worth the name. The entire surprise, one sees now, 
lay in the coarse accentuation of certain rhythms 
that were novel in orchestral literature when the 
Sacre was written, a dozen or so years ago, but which 
are the commonplaces of today. There is no one 
better for transcribing or arranging with a masterly 
touch than this same Mr. Stravinsky, provided only 
that somebody will furnish him with an idea or two. 
Witness that masterpiece, Petrushka, with its Rus- 
sian folk tunes. As a technician Mr. Stravinsky 
knows and has invented more tricks than any other 
of the moderns; but as a creator—. 


oo 
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The official bulletin of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs has just appeared. It is a magazine of 
thirty pages full of material concerning the Feder- 
ated Clubs and music in general, and particularly, of 
course, relating to the coming biennial convention, 
which is to be held in Chicago in April. Everything 
is being done to make this biennial one of the great- 
est in the history of the N. F. M. C. It is being 
called ‘A Singing Biennial” and choral singing is to 
be made a special feature of it. One other feature 
of the biennial which must be particularly emphasised 
is the series of competitions for young artists. The 
term “young artists” is rather misleading, as these 
artists may be as old as thirty-two years, at which age, 
of course, many artists are already internationally 
recognized. \Vhat the Federation wants to bring out 
in these ag is the real artist, ready in every 
particular for the concert stage, needing only aid in 
order to gain recognition. It is this aid that the Fed- 
eration offers. It is quite certain that not all of the 
best material has been brought out in the past. A\I- 
though the artists who have competed and have won 
prizes have been most excellent, it is felt that there 
have always been still many others who have not en- 
tered the contests. This is a great pity. If the con- 
tests are to be made genuinely national affairs every 
artist who is eligible should compete. Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley is the president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and her energy and eff- 
ciency are doing much to make the Federation activi- 
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SALZEDO WRITES 


To the Musical Courier: 

In an editorial, Perhaps This Is Why, in your 
issue of February 3, you have done me the honor 
of proposing an answer to a question on the 
American composer, which I suggest in an arti- 
cle called Yes, we have no —— composers, in 
the January issue of Eolus. 

According to your editorial writer, it would 
seem at first glance that the Iago of our tragedy 
is the London firm of Curwen & Sons, Ltd. Its 
advertisement of four of Edgar Varese’s scores, 
your writer says, “should act as a guide to the 
psychology which may perhaps partially explain 
our composer’s failure to create.” He further 
elucidates: “Sensational composers like Varese 
find not only ready performance but immediate 
publication,” while “composers who write music 
(sic) and who are native Americans find it alto- 
gether impossible to have their works published 
and performed.” 

Waving the question of sensational blandish- 
ments, the facts about Varese and recognition 
by conductors and publishers are as follows: 

Edgar Varese is forty-one years of age and 
four of his sixteen orchestral scores are pub- 
lished. The first composition of his to be pub- 
lished was Hyperprism for chamber orchestra, 
in 1924; that is, not until Varese was over thirty- 
eight. Ameriques for large orchestra, finished 
in 1921, was not published until 1924, and was 
performed five years after completion. Not one 
of the ten orchestral scores written by Varese 
before Ameriques was published, and only one, 
Burgogne, has been performed. In this country, 
Leopold Stokowski has performed two of Va- 
rese’s works with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and one other with the International Composers’ 
Guild. 

This record might be compared with the well 
known records of some of our American com- 
posers who are neither sensational nor neglect- 
ed, such as John Alden Carpenter, Ernest Schel- 
ling and Deems Taylor. 

The American composer who is called sensa- 
tional is Carl Ruggles. He is without the least 
taint of Europeanism either by birth or educa- 
tion. He comes of old New England stock, has 
always lived in America and received all his 
musical education here. He is now fifty-one 
years of age and has never had a work of his 
performed by a symphony orchestra and has seen 
one song and part of an orchestral composition 
published. This American composer of “un- 
European music” was introduced to his own 
country three years ago by the International 
Composers’ Guild. 

Your writer’s eligibility as spokesman for the 
American composer is called in question by his 
fantastical belief that “real composers set their 
compositions on paper” only when they feel con- 
fident of publication and performance, and 
that lack of encouragement or the success of 
other composers can balk the creative urge! A 
“real composer” cannot help composing. A Yel- 
low Dog Dingo is after him, and he works and 
he works because he has to. If your writer’s 
assertion is true that American composers can 
be deterred from composing by an English pub- 
lisher’s advertisement of the works of Edgar 
Varese, then it is true as I said, and now sadly 
repeat: Yes, we have no composers. 

(Signed) CARLOS SALZEDO. 


* * * 


We receive Mr. Salzedo’s corrections with the 
respect demanded of so eminent a source; yet 
we are still perfectly convinced that it does harm 
to aspiring young composers to see the success 
attained by noise makers and writers of “clever” 
music. Richard Strauss has been accused of 
turning to flamboyant opera to attain notoriety, 
and Schoenberg is suspected of the same tactics. 
Whether there is truth in such suspicions or not, 
it is certain that lesser talents are tempted to do 
spectacular things for the sake of cheap adver- 
tisement. Much so-called modernism is inspired 
by nothing else. 





ties more important even than they have been in the 
past. One need only read the present issue of the 
bulletin to realize how great a work is being done and 
how fine a biennial convention will be held this year 
in Chicago. 


there was 
a joint exhibition of paintings, and a concert of 
music. It is reported that both arts survived success- 


fully. 


- ° 
At the Anderson Galleries last Sunday, 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Nahan Franko, to our knowledge the only Ameri- 
can born conductor able to lead from memory nearly 
all the standard operas, symphonies, and orchestral 
accompaniments (he says he is prepared to do so on a 
wager ) has no baton position at present, but is will- 
ing to accept one. If New York has no desk to offer 
him, why not some other city, less overcrowded than 
the metropolis? Here is a fine chance for a com- 
munity ambitious to shine on the symphonic map. 
Franko, in addition to his conducting talents, also is 
a fine violinist, and an able executive with financial 
acumen. He gained his Orchestral and operatic 
technic by playing under Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
Theodore Thomas, Seidl, Mottl, Mahler, Nikisch, 
Weingartner, and numerous other heroes of the 
baton. 

ee eR 

Franko on one occasion jumped in at the eleventh 
hour and without rehearsal led a performance of 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro, at the Metropolitan. 
The next evening he gave a private concert at the 
home of a New York social queen. “I saw you at the 
Opera last night,” said Franko to the hostess, ‘‘and 
I noticed you applaud frequently. I am glad you liked 
my work.” ‘What did you do?” asked the lady, 
in surprise. “lL only conducted,” was Franko’s 
abashed reply. 

em FR 

In Havana recently we heard a recital by Rosa 
Ponselle, and were delighted with the ripe vocal and 
interpretative art of that young American singer. 
She is a shining example of what may be accom- 
plished by the exercise of intelligence, industry, and 
ambition and study rightly directed—presupposing, 
of course, a basic gift of voice and the singing tem- 
perament. -Miss Ponselle’s significant career is just 
commencing, for with her operatic success assured, 
the greater musical revelation now has come to her, 
and with love and deep understanding she projects 
the music and the meaning of the best art songs. 
The Havana audience overwhelmed Miss Ponselle 
with applause, and especially after the singing of 
her encore songs, all of them done in excellently dic- 
tioned Spanish, a language the artist never had used 
before her appearance in Cuba. Up to the very hour 
of her concert, she was coaching the texts with 
Andres de Segurola, who happened to be a Havana 
visitor. If Miss Ponselle does not, in the end, turn 
out to be a great interpreter of Schubert, Schumann, 
Wolf, Strauss, Mozart, and Beethoven, we shall con- 
sider ourself an extremely incompetent prognostica- 
tor of musical futures. : 

nme 
Sis Halifax, N. S., Feb. 5, 1927. 

To Variations : : 3 

1 am not a regular subscriber to the Musical Courier 
but 1 am what you could cali a constant reader of your 
column as I have been studying over one for the last five 
nights trying to pronounce the names in it. You see | 
don’t know any of the musicians or critics very well—except 
of course Caterer Katz that you speak of in your issue of 
January 6th, and I only know him by hearsay. The way 
I know Katz, is the girl friend says once she was at a party 
in New York when a Metropolitan Opera singer just out 
from Europe, who didn’t know there was prohibition in 
New York, came in and said she tried to get some gin from 
Katz and was surprised she couldn't get any, and the girl 
friend said, “Well anyway, | knew they made gin out of 
nearly anything nowdays, but whoever would have thought 
of getting it from Katz.” Cats—do you get it? She’s clever. 
Could have been on the stage a dozen times over, but she 
says she never could stand the “trevelling” and doing three 
shows a day. 

The reason for writing you is, although not a recognized 
musician, | have worked out a ukulele obligato for the scene 
between Parsifal and Kundry, and the girl friend says that 
you can tell me what to do with the score better than anyone. 

I read in the last number where the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is offering a prize of $2,000 for the names 
of the ten most beautiful things in New York. I’m not a 
person who cares much for musical comedies and that sort 
of thing, and [ said right off the bat, “The Ten Command- 
ments,” but the girl friend said it couldn't be those because 
in New York those were always broken. 

Yours Faithfully, 
ob. GB 
Pss-s-t. The girl friend used to live in New York. B. 
eS 2 2 


Edison, who has just celebrated his eightieth birth- 
day, is a failure after all. He never invented any 
way for a composer without inspiration, to create 
great music. : 
eRe 

Apropos, an opera singer of our acquaintance de- 
plores the lack of realism in phonograph records, and 
intends to have new ones made, which shall repro- 
duce the “bis” and “bravo” obbligatos of the claque. 

eRe 

We learn that in our recent article on women pian- 
ists, we left out the names of several well known and 
highly talented performers. The short list we enu- 
merated was a chance-flung one, and not intended to 
he a complete directory of the fair keyboard cajolers. 


The first to come to mind were used as examples, and 
we stated at the time that there are many others. To 
those others we herewith pay special compliment and 
homage. 
eRe 
On the whole, one must agree with the post- 
carded dictum of B. F., that, “If Wagner is for 
operatic gourmands, then Pelleas and Melisande is 
for musical gourmets.” 
2 PR ®#R 
And much of the modernistic output is for tonal 
dyspeptics. 
eR ® 
Another contemporary topic is touched upon by 
Dean Gauss, of Princeton University, who says that 
the faults of present day youth are the result of “the 
radio, movies, telephones, and automobiles, all of 
which contribute to the disturbed state of the younger 
generation.” Thanks, Dean, for giving jazz a clean 
bill of health. We have grown tired of hearing it 
condemned—and mostly fruitlessly. 
ere 
A new electric stethoscope, invented in the Bell 
Telephone laboratories, makes it possible to hear 
human heartbeats at a distance of fifty feet. When 
we gave our initial student performance, many years 
ago, of Beethoven’s C minor piano concerto, at the 
Berlin Royal High School of Music, we felt con- 
vinced that our heartbeats were loud enough to 
drown out every note of the orchestral accompani- 
ment. After we finished, Prof. Halir, the conductor, 
said: “And you were not a bit nervous.” Truthfully 
enough, we replied : ‘““Not a bit.” 
ZR ® 


At the moment of going to press, it has not been 
possible to confirm the rumor that for the next 
Rhinegold performance, the Metropolitan will use 
real water in the opening tank scene, and has en- 
gaged Gertrude Ederle, Mrs. Corson, and Aileen 
Riggin to swim the roles of the trio of Rhine 
Maidens. 

eRe 

The great open spaces are in many improperly 

trained singing voices. 
| 

Our police have raided a play called The Virgin 
Man. Why not, then, also examine into the morals 
of the ultra pure Parsifal, president of the caponic 


club on the hill from which all 


banished ? 


top women art 


an 

Nothing quite so hypocritical or generally disgust 
ing has occurred in New York for years, as the pres 
ent police effort to regulate the morality of the thea- 
trical stage. Many of the law’s minions who raid 
the plays, probably are the same who partner with 
bandits and give protection to rum runners when 
they convey their stimulative cargoes from the 
steamship to the consumer. If the public censored 
the police, that would be appropriate and salutary. 

2 Rm ® 

It is not violating ethics to say that during his 
present visit in Havana, Mayor James Walker, of 
New York, has spent but little time at Prohibition 
lectures, or stereopticon entertainments in the Sun 
day schools. The current campaign against our 
theatres is inspired, according to report, by the 
Mayor’s assistant here. Are we a city of idiots, or 
merely imbeciles ? 

RR eR 

The crusaders against nudity at the revues and 
night clubs, should stop the publication of Life, 
which printed this heinous piece recently : 

“Statistics. show,” declared the bespectacled woman lec 
turer, “that the modern, common-sense style of woman's 
dress has reduced accidents on the street cars by fifty per 
cent. 

“Why not do away with accidents altogether?” piped a 
masculine voice from the rear of the hall 

2 FP 

Full of wise words is William J. Henderson’s Sun 
article, on disparagement of the indiscriminative 
handclapping which greets every musical perform 
ance in New York. He says, “There is no way 
known to the human mind, by which musical artists, 
if they appear on a stage, can escape being ap 
plauded.” 

2 FPR PF 


\t the charming luncheon given to him by Mme 
Germaine Schnitzer, it was Otto Klemperer who 
made this (unofficial) declaration. “The best way 
to celebrate the Beethoven centenary would be not to 
perform any of his works for a year, and in that way 
arouse a new public hunger for them.” 

Rene ‘ 

And it was William J. Guard, grand opera hoa: 
who pointed out during the recent Siegfried pbr- 
formance, how much Walter Kirchhoff. the new 
Metropolitan tenor, like Governor Alfged 
Smith, of New York. 
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TUNING-IN WITH EUROPE 











A suggestive, if only cursory, examination of the 
nature of vulgarity in music has been made by Philip 
Page in the London Evening Standard. After mak- 
ing it clear that music can be light (“popular”) with- 
out being vulgar (and vulgar without being light ) 
he says: “Jazz is vulgar, not because it is ‘jazzy’ and 
rhythmic (its rhythm is its sole virtue), but because 
its melodic ‘shape’ is invariably commonplace, and 
because it seems unable to concern itself with more 
than the merest handful of obvious harmonic pro- 
gressions, except in the case of a few daring souls 
who borrow half-a-dozen Debussyisms and pose as 
pioneers in consequence. 

“Great composers have written vulgar tunes. 
Which these are is largely a matter of imdividual 
taste. I confess without shame that Wagner’s O 
Star of Eve, the middle section of Chopin’s March 
Funebre, and the jerky little tum-ti-tum-ti-tum theme 
round which is built the last movement of Beetho- 
ven’s Kreutzer Sonata are three things which 1 have 
never been able to abide. But these are the noddings 
of Homer. There is a lower vulgarity, the nether- 
most depths of the maudlin in music, the slough of 
dissonant despond. Many drawing-room ballads 
plumb these depths, and right in the mud at the 
bottom of them is what may be called ‘the music- 
hall cadence.’ ” 

He then proceeds to examine the misuse of the 
leading note as one of the most obvious causes of 
vulgarity, and the “tritone,” the “diabolus in 
musica” of the mediaevals. “This is an interval of 
the scale which small children were taught to evade 
by severe flogging when [rasmus was a choir boy at 
Utrecht. [f such methods were put into practice 
today most popular composers would write their 
music standing up.” 


Curiously enough, another cause of cheapness is 


consecutive fifths. Beethoven, when told that the 
authorities—Fuchs, Marpurg, Kirnberger—forbade 
them, said “I allow them.” But Beethoven was talk- 
ing about his C minor string quartet. Perhaps there 


is more sense in the old rules after all. 
Jovi, non licet bovi. 

Pianist Bachaus has just reached London after 
fifty-seven concerts in Australia. “The audiences,” 
he said, “were the most enthusiastic I have ever 
met.” “Did you have to make any concessions ?” 
I asked. “Yes, I had to play more Beethoven, by 
request.” Australia! 

* * * 


Quod licet 


The British marines leaving for China embarked 
to the tune of what the English papers describe as the 
“Froth Blowers’ Anthem.” It begins like this 


pet en ug age 


De mere mearslogether to-geth er to gether, the mare mesrlo gether the more me be 








Well, well, and we always thought that was a theme 
from Schonberg’s string quartet opus 10! 
‘* * * 
Nicolo Paganini has just died in Milan. 
a gifted musician, left a lot of money, a valuable 
violin and manuscripts of three concertos. The vio 
lin and the manuscripts he inherited from his great 
grandfather, another Nicolo. The money he made 
in the manufacturing business 
+ + * 
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“A voice,” said Clara Novello-Davies, addressing 
the Royal 3ritish Nurses’ Association, “is not an 
elusive quality; it exists in everyone. Everyone was 
meant to sing and it is only the lack of knowledge 
of voice production which stops them.” 
tunately it doesn’t—always. 
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Proof of the educational value of the wireless 
To the Editor of The Daily Mail 
Sir.—-Anyone who managed to survive 
music on Bank Holiday night deserved 
when it came, which was about 11:25 p. m 
Next vear | am using my aerial for the 


the lethal-chamber 


the dance music 


runner beans 
Dick GERRARD 
xk * 

When Prokofieff’s suite from the Love of the 
Three Oranges was recently performed in London, 
a critic remarked—unofficially—that he ( Prokofieff ) 
has “kept the oranges and given us the pip.” C. S. 





INTERPRETING NEW MUSIC 

}iow many artists are there who can pick up a new 
musical composition and discover, unaided, the best 
interpretation of it? Young artists especially are 
likely to scorn what they call tradition. They lay 
claim to the right to interpret as they see fit. They 
be greatly surprised if they really knew how 
their interpreta- 


would 
much tradition entered into all of 
tions. 

Let us suppose, for instance, 
heard a note of Beethoven’s music. 
performance would they give of the 


that they had never 
What kind of a 
Appassionata 


Perhaps they would make a more or less 


sonata ? 
satisfactory attempt, because, after all, Beethoven is 
only a continuation of Haydn and Mozart. Let us 
vo back still farther and select a harpsichordist, or 
pianist, of the Bach period, and set him down to the 
task of interpreting Beethoven. He would have no 
Hummel, Haydn, Mozart, Clementi, to 
euide him. The new and strange music would puzzle 
him completely. He would be, in fact, exactly like a 
Jeethoven, Schumann, Liszt, Chopin player is when 
he first sees the music of Debussy, or Albeniz, and 
others who differ from the known stylists. 

In a recent article written in Paris by the French 
pianist, Denyse Molié, pointed out that every 
pianist who interprets Bach, Schumann, Chopin, 
knows how other pianists play those composers’ 
music; knows moreover the kind of man the com- 
poser was, the conditions under which the works were 
written, the personality of the man himself. Debussy 
now is about half known to the pianists who put his 
music on their programs. Most of them have heard 
the Debussy compositions played by this or that pian- 
and they have a general conception 
in general, The pianists who talk about 
becoming educated to the music 
nearer the truth if they talked 
bemg educated how to in- 


traditions of 


ist here or there, 
of the stvle 
the veneral public 

1 Debussy would be 
about the pianists who are 
terpret Debussy. 

‘The music of Brahms suffered very much at first at 
the hands of pianists who put the new music on their 
rams without knowing how to play it with the 
correct style and spirit. The public, hearing this 
new music badly interpreted, blamed the composer 
for writing uninteresting music. When the tradition 
becomes estz eee the Pp wublic blames the pe rformet 
a we I known composel 1s uninter 


prog 


when the work 
esting 

When Chopin’s music first appeared, the pianists 
of the day did not know what to make of the pas 
sages in small The musical papers of the 
period published letters from correspondents who 
otfered loday everybody knows what 
to do with those little, ornamental passages. Even the 
young players who despise tradition, know the tradi- 
tional rendering of them 

That more or less confused jumble of harmonious 
sound, which is obtained by playing lightly and keep- 
ing the right foot pedal down, would be absolutely 
intolerable in a Bach fugue. It is just as necessary 
in playing Debussy’s piano works. Any work of 
Del an played with the clearness that Bach’s coun- 
terpoint requires would sound absurd. 

It is unquestionably true that very few pianists or 
violinists are able to discover unaided the correct style 
in which a composition should be played. The music 
of the new composer would be very much sooner re- 
ceived by the public if the performers were able to 
interpret this music as it should be interpreted. 
he value of the music of Debussy does 
concern us at Style of interpretation is 


the sul 


notes, 


suggestions 


intrinsic 
not present. 
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A CHEAP REVENGE 

\ disgusting piece of posthumous slander has been 
committed by a grandson of Robert Schumann in 
(germany lhis Alfred Schumann, a school teacher 
in the town of: Bielefeld, bearing the beaurocratic 
title of “Studicurat’” (educational councillor), has 
written a book to prove that Felix Schumann, the 
voungest son of the composer, was in fact a son of 
Johannes Brahms. His mother was of course, Clara 
Schumann, cording to this moral scavanger, 
developed an untamable | assion for the poor young 
man from Hamburg ots he came to Diisseldorf to 
Schumann as oe new musical 


who, ac 


be acclaimed by 
Messial 

Now Felix Schumann was born barely more than 
eight months after Brahms’ first appearance in the 
Schumanns’ namely on June 11, 1854. In 
consideration of this date Herr Alfred Schumann 
does not hesitate to accuse his own grandmother of 
committing the act of infidelity on the very first day 

f her acquaintance with young Brahms. According 
to him Brahms had returned to his hotel after having 
presented himself to the Schumanns. But Schu- 
mann, on whom the personality of the young artist 
had made an extraordinary impression, asked his 
wife to call on him and offer him the hospitality of 


house, 
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the Schumann house. And _ the thirty-five-year-old 
wife, hitherto loyal and full of love for her husband 
and children, is supposed to have been seized by so 
uncontrollable a passion for the youngster, that her 
wooing became irresistible. 

The “scientific” proofs adduced by this worthy 
scion of the family are so thin that it is unnecessary 
to mention them, Against them the characters of 
Brahms and of Clara Schumann, as they were known 
to contemporaries, are eloquent refutations. Alfred 
Schumann, moreover, stands convicted of vindictive- 
ness against his own family, and especially against 
his grandmother, whom he maligns. For Clara Schu- 
mann left the entire literary inheritance of Robert 
Schumann to her daughter, Marie, who had rever- 
ently devoted her life to the service of her mother. 

This lady, now eighty-five years old, is claimed to 
have sold this treasure piece by piece for the benefit 
of one favored branch of the family, but even this is 
a deliberate falsehood, for it is well known that 
Schumann’s entire literary remains have been willed 
by Marie Schumann to the Schumann Society in 
Zwickan, in consideration of a sum which is trifling 
in view of the state of poverty in which Schumann’s 
descendants are reputed to live. Alfred Schumann’s 
hook is obviously the result of family hatred, and 
there is evidently nothing to which such hatred will 
not stoop. ; 


THE TRUTH 
Hardesty Johnson, concert tenor and teacher, who 
was one of the very last pupils taught by the late 
Jean de Reszke, does his memory credit in refuting 
the silly tale told by Mme. Melba about De Reszke’s 
last days. In an article published in the December 
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number of Singing he quotes from Melba’s book, 
in which she says: “For twenty years Jean had not 
sung. The golden voice had been silent, and his days 
had been spent in giving the fruits of his experience 
to others.” So much we can refute from personal 
experience, having heard Mr. De Reszke sing to and 
for his pupils when he was giving lessons in 1913 
and 1914 in his theater-studio at his home in the Rue 
de la Faisanderie, Paris. 

Mr. Johnson testifies on this same point. Says he: 

“Mme. Melba writes that De Reszke had not sung 
for twenty years, but we who were privileged to be 
near him, as friends and pupils, heard him sing hun- 
dreds of times. Until his final sits he sang with 
perfect freedom, joy and spontaneity, his glorious 
voice, his great knowledge and his eases technical 
precision at his instant command.” ‘Then he quotes 
further from Melba: “For three days in that house 
of death, Jean sang, and the whole house rang and 
echoed with his golden notes pouring out with all 
their former loveliness. He was dying every minute, 
and yet'the song still poured on, role after role in 
which he had once been so superb. I suppose it was 
uncanny and incredible, yet to me it was only beau- 
tiful.” 

Mr. Johnson then gives the facts: “It is not true 
that De Reszke sang constantly for three days before 
his death. He was delirious most of that time and 
in his delirium he did attempt to sing once or twice, 
but was entirely incoherent, and the story which 
Madame Melba heard in Paris was probably founded 
on this fact.” 

The whole article, with many intimate glimpses of 
the famous singer and singing master, is full of in- 
terest from start to finish. 
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Joseph Regneas Writes 


[Joseph Regneas has written the following letter to 
the MUSICAL COURIER. In it he wishes to accom- 
plish two purposes: First, to create interest in and en- 
gagements for American artists; second, to call attention 
to the May convention of singing teachers, the first of its 
kind ever planned for singing teachers exclusively. 
There will be many who will think that Mr. Regneas is 
too pessimistic in his views. Maybe artists are not get- 
ting as many engagements as they think they ought to 
have; and maybe music is not progressing toward the 
millennium quite as fast as many people think it ought 
to progress; but anyone who is old enough to remember 
what music conditions were like in America a generation 
or two ago will know that, to use a popular phrase, we 
have nothing to worry about.—The Editor. ] 


To the Musicar 

It was a source of great satisfaction to learn from the 
address of IF. M. Davidson (Guild of Vocal Teachers’ 
dinner) what is being done in our public schools to develop 
music appreciation, and with time, I am sure, the -principles 
now being applied will be improved and become more effec- 
tual. That all school children from six years: of age on 
are receiving such training is in my mind the most impor- 
tant work of all connected with music, for it assures a dif- 
ferent musical status within the next fifteen years. 

As regards the cultural influence of music, surely no one 
need speak. It has long since been accepted by all that the 
cultural influence of music, especially that of song, is of in- 
calculable benefit, but the very important point connected 
is this, because of the cultural influence is an instructor 
justified to permit a student to believe that he or she can 
earn a livelihood with the voice? I say decidedly no 
Whether it be a person of means or one who must make a 
sacrifice to study—even to the extent of borrowing money 

whether they be greatly talented or moderately so, the 
conditions of the concert world and their chances of an 
earning capacity must be made clear to them. It is little 
short of fraudulent to permit one to study for culture, when 
an earning capacity is essential to keep mind and body clean. 

Yes, I agree with you, the Guild of Vocal Teachers, per- 
haps the most youthful of all such organizations, has already 
grown into a fine, sturdy and active youngster, whose mental 
health and splendid influence is felt in our profession, but 
it remains to be seen whether they will develop a policy of 
helpfulness. 

New York does not especially need more organizations. 
In numbers there are many, including those which have 
gone to seed and are patiently awaiting a shower of youth 
to bring them back to useful activity; those whose con- 
stitutions embrace the most glowing idealism, yet their 
activities house and foster most unethical principles. It 
does, however, need an organization that will bend its ef- 
forts toward creating a highly ethical condition, to fear- 
lessly bring into the limelight of public condemnation those 
organizations, institutions and individuals that, through 
greed or for personal gain, are willing to drag into ill repute 
an honorable profession as is ours. It does need an organi- 
zation that will go forward, single-handed if necessary, and 
without seeking favor; meekly, but with the great strength 
of meekness, champion those things which require proper 
presentation to meet the requirements of the progress of 
time. 

Much was said at the meeting regarding cooperation and 
service ; what an rene. of “camouflage” is practiced under 
their protection ! Cooperation in its true sense should be 
the desire of every thinking musician, and never before has 
cooperation been more necessary than now. At every turn 
it should be the desire of individuals and organizations to 
cooperate one with the other, and it was in the sense of 
cooperation that, at the table at which I sat, members of 
the Musicians’ Club of New York, including Arthur Bergh, 
the newlv elected president, though not officially yet individ- 
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ually were present to show their good will and cooperative 
spirit to their young sister organization. 

Yes, heard that the Guild of 
sires “a foster a convention of singing 
place i Pixs York City in May next. I 
that call 4 e more helpful to the profession 
convention, especially if they be held annually. 
undertaking on their part should draw the greatest enthusi- 
asm and cooperation from every local musical body, and 
organizations elsewhere. 

A convention, as I understand it, 
more closely, kindred interests; it 
the expressing of ideas and ideals. 
zation has or serves some specific idea; these ideas they 
would present at such a convention. Many new ideas in 
this way would be set forth for cons sideration, and those 
worthy would recejye the moral support of those gathered, 
who would carry the gospel to their respective cities or lo 
calities. 

Then again, an organization might find that its 
even if accomplished, would not be worth the cost, or that 
its efforts were being misdirected and were serving to defeat 
the very object of their benevolence or intended helpfulness, 
as in the case of the elephant, which inadvertently had 
squashed a mother partridge; upon looking into the under 
brush, he spied a nest of young partridges. “Il am very 
sorry I killed you, Mrs. Partridge,” said Mr. Elephant, “and 
I will do all in my power to make amends for my careless 
ness; I will bring up your family.” Whereupon in obedience 
to the custom of mother birds he sat down upon the nest. 
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However, this is the question that confronts us now: 
Our profession, like other professions and like the activities 
of merchants, manufacturers, shippers and financiers, is in 
a period of transition. This transition period started a long 
way back with the advent of vaudeville, moving pictures, 
talking machines, automatic playing instruments and the 
radio, soon to be dugmented by the Vitaphone television, 
which, when perfected, will enable one in his own sitting- 
room to bring to his vision and hearing the full replica of 
a performance of an opera, an orchestral concert, an instru 
mental or song recital, or the performance of a drama or 
comedy. In what a wonderful age we are living! What 
remarkable demonstration of God’s work through man! We 
could not stop this progress if we would, and we would 
not if we could. 

There lies before us the task of adjusting ourself to the 
new conditions brought about by these inventions, which 
are little short of marvelous, and help develope, without 
too great a sacrifice on the part of a minority, the great 
blessings they are destined to bring to mankind. 

We must see to it that the interest to attend public con 
certs be increased, so that the public will desire to come into 
personal contact with the visiting artist and continually 
reach out for the better and the higher art. 

It is a law of nature which makes a thing doubly inter 
esting when we do it ourselves, and we can only become 
singers and instrumentalists through our own effort of per- 
formance. If our nation be permitted to see and hear the 
greatest artists of our day only over the radio, the Vita- 
phone and the Television, the amateur musicians and sing 
ers, which form the nucleus of our national musical life, 
will diminish to a degree of almost utter extinction. 

Alfred Human touched a vital spark when he asked, “are 
we musicians going to sit idly by and quietly accept thesc 
conditions?” This well known editor wrote editorially and 
very truly when he said: “It is better by far that a child 
play a tiny sonatina with something of j and understand 
ing than to feed him forcibly on a diet of symphonies. In 
the same way, it is better that our citizens take part in the 
performance of fine music, however crude and halting the 
first results might be. What we make for ourselves is ours 
and enriches us.” 
body be established and sustained 
in every city and hamlet, to devote itself entirely to the 
oratorio and good choral music. Each organization will 
enlist from 50 to 300 active members and this “personal 
participation” will do more than any plan that has come to 
my notice to create in the heart of the layman a real desire 


I propose that a choral | 





February 17, 1927 
to hear good music and an urge to develop and improve his 
own talents. 

Time will not admit of my giving the details here as to 
how such a move can be put into practical effect, but on the 
surface you can see that hundreds of choral bodies will 
create thousands of engagements for the soloists, bring into 
active service the local musicians, open up a field for our 
American composers, offer opportunities for budding con- 
ductors, increase the demand for oratorio scores and other 
music, and, not the least of all, it will instill in the heart of 
the masses a desire for the good in music, and teach them 
to listen to others with greater intelligence. 

Who can gather around the community Christmas. 
and sing carols and not be better for the experience? No 
one can study and sing the wonderful choruses of The 
Creation, Elijah, the Messiah, “and the government shall be 
upon His shoulders”, and other inspiring numbers in this 
great work, without feeling the power of the Almighty 
within himself, and go forth with a keener conviction of 
his capabilities to do the work for which he was sent, and 
a desire to become a more xscape citizen, to obey and 
respect the law of God, the laws of his state and country, 
and to cooperate with his fellow-man in all that is useful 
and uplifting. 

You have doubtless read that recently ten million persons 
heard the Garden Scene from Faust broadcasted. Let us 
cut this number in half and leave out all invalids and those 
who, for other various reasons, would not help form an 
audience in the local music halts: Let us say that an average 
audience takes in 1000 persons. That would mean that this 
one broadcasting supplied the needs of 5000 audiences. If 
these 5000 concerts required an average of three soloists, each 
to be paid from $25 to $1000, with an average of say $200 
per performance, then this one broadcasting, which re- 
quired the services of five soloists, reduced the income of 
15,000 professionals exactly three million dollars on that 
one evening. 

A move to realize the great benetit of these wonderful 
inventions for the many, without placing the burden upon 
the few and at the cost of the professional singer and player, 
requires the greatest cooperation of the musicians, the press, 
music patrons, financiers, and all citizens interested in good 
government, backed by a spirit of unselfishness, and deep 
desire to be of real service. 


Tree 


Sincerely, 


(Signed ) JosepH REGNEAS 


Katherine Bellamann Studio Notes 


The followine Bellamann pupils filled engagements during 
January: (11) Elliott Golde, at Proctor Hall, at Installa- 
tion, (16) New Haven; (15) Elizabeth Bloch, at the an- 
nual dinner given by the Hungarian Weekly, Ag Ember, at 
the Hotel Ansonia; (13) Mary Lubbock, at Flatbush 
Masonic Temple; (13 and 26) Ephim Ephimoff, at WMCA, 
recitals; (2) Gertrude Penzner, in Philadelphia, (11) at 
Hotel Pennsylvania, (16) from WMSG; (11) Florence 
Stern, at WMSG in a series of recitals, and at Proctor 
Hall; (15) Ella Vans m, at WMSG; (15) Nancy Trevelyan, 
from station WMCA in songs from The Lace Petticoat, of 
which she was a member: (26) Natalie Ritt, from station 
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today. Both as a demonstration of the 
the 


music of the Middle Ages and as a musical treat, 
ning was a tremendous success. 

The composers whom Tinayre introduced to the Parisian 
public were all popular at one time but for several centuries 
have lain forgotten on the dusty shelves of libraries. The 
reasons for this neglect are easily explained: the music is 
written differently from our modern usage; bars are often 
omitted and the reading of it alone entails much labor. This, 
Tinayre undertook to do, and urged by his interest and love 
for this lost music, examined almost one thousand manu- 
scripts before he picked out the pieces that he played at his 
recital. C 

Another equally potent reason is that the music of those 
periods was written for instruments no longer in use. Had 
it not been for the existence of Commandant Le Cor f’s col- 
lection of instruments and of an already trained group of 
musicians, the undertaking would have been impossible. 

Tinayre first started his studies by delving into the manu- 
scripts of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the im- 
mediate precursors of J. S. Bach and other founders of 
modern forms of music. Of the famous organists of that 
period, Nicolas de Grigny (1671-1703) and Dietrich Buxte 
hude (1637-1707), it is the latter who has left us music 
which is extraordinarily melodious and fluent in its phrasing. 
Buxtehude was the teacher of J. S. Bach and his influence 
is quite obvious on his more illustrious pupil 

The music of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 1s 
especially interesting because of the aren which were 
used for accompaniments. In the Pastorale, C’est le jus par 
desseus l’olive, of the thirteenth century ae of unknown 
authorship, the voice is accompanied by a rebec and a Gothic 
violin, which is narrow and carries only three strings, cov 
ering a range of two octaves. Unlike its modern descend 
ant, it was held at the shoulder and the bow was built to 
form a flat arch. The sound of this instrument is very 
soft and muffled, curiously reminiscent of the faded tapes- 
tries of that period. 

In the Rondel, Dieu soit en chaste 
Hale (1240-1287), the voice and rebec ; 
a flute a bec. Here again each carries its own melody, giving 
a curious ensemble of faded sounds, over which the voice 
rises brilliantly, the voice in question that of M. Tinayre 
himself. The effect is unexpected and strange to our ears. 
In the ballade, Ploures, dames, by Guillaume de Machaut 
(1300-1372), the Oriental influence of the Crusades is very 
noticeable. This ballade is very beautiful and is character 
istic for its long cadenza-like passages. The ends of the 
phrases work into marvellous chords between the voice, the 
flute a bec and the rebec. Before finishing this rapid survey 
due honor must be paid to the intrepid musicians who are 
giving so much of their time to studying these difficult in 
struments. Mme. Marthe Bracquemond plays the organ 
admirably; Mlle. Jeanne Zimmermann has mastered the 
faded sounding rebec, while Louis Stien handled the flute a 
bec with dexterity, drawing out sounds that seemed to come 
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Leonora Corona Pleases Venice 


to the Musical Courier) 


(Special cable 


Venice.—Leonora Corona, young American dra- 
matic soprano who has been appearing here as 
guest in the title role of Zandonai’s Paola and 
Francesca, has been loudly acclaimed by the Vene- 
tian public. L. G. 
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concert. 


from many centuries away. The crowded 
servatoire testified to the interest of the 
were numerous and the audience appreciative. N. pve B. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, PA-—At the weekly concerts of the 
delphia Orchestra, January 28 and 29, Dr. Rodzinski, 
ant conductor, held the baton in the of Mr. Reiner 
guest conductor, who at the request of the directors of the 
New York Philharmonic was released to conduct the week’s 
concerts in New York in place of Mr. Toscanini. The open 
ing overture, that to Rossini’s opera, The Barber of Seville, 
was followed by Schreker’s Vorspiel zu einem Drama, in 
troducing an exceedingly interesting novelty, which was 
played by the orchestra for the first time in Philadelphia 
The music the impressionistic type—quite modern in 
its harmonies, which are most skillfully distributed among 
the various instruments, full of color and shot thr ugh 
with many lovely melodies Although the give 
no hint, one clearly discerns real program music and a strong 
flavor of Strauss. Succeeding this came four of the five 
movements of Impressions of Italie by Charpentier, remark 
ably well given. In this connection may be mentioned the 
off-stage viola solo played by Samuel Lifschey in the Sere 
nade, and very good, too, was the movement, On Mule-back 
The reading of the symphony, Tschaikowsky’s Fourth, was 
very fine, 
outstanding ones, while 
Kincaid, flutist; Walter Guetter, 
did some notably artistic work, 
plause at the close of the concert. 
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- Pupil of Mme. Foy Winning Success 
Delphine Heimert is the name of a young coloratura 
soprano from Pittsburgh for whom a promising future has 
been predicted. She has appeared in light opera roles with 
success, for in addition to possessing a lovely voice, she is 
very attractive of appearance, She not only is able to 
sing the florid type of coloratura selections but also num 
bers which are more exacting in their demands upen her 
interpretative powers, for her voice is colorful and warm 
Miss Heimert is an artist- “pupil of Leonora Gordon Foy. 










































































“An artist of a calibre that 
means enrichment of our mus- 
ical life, and it is to be hoped 
he will be heard often.” 

—Olga Samaroff in N. Y. Post. 


KREUTZER 


“A pianist of exceptional qualities.”"—Olin Downes in N. Y. Times. 














Returns next season—December to February 
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Baveér-Casats Jornt Recitacs 


arold Bauer and Pablo joined forces 
Theater on February 6. The 
characterized by clarity, elegance, depth of 

Together they played the Cesar 
and the Saint-Saéns sonata in C 
evidenced the artistic triumph of 

er before did Harold Bauer more artistically 
the technical resources that him apart as 
the finest the age as m the Schumann 
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burlesque house. Rossini, also with his sense of humor, 
would have laughed at the manner in which his music was 
maltreated, and likewise Beaumarchais might have thought 
that his subtle comedy had been made over into a Lew 
Fields extravaganza. 
Grace Lesiie SINGS 

February 6, Grace 
means more than 


also on 
singing 


Singing at the Playhouse, 
Leslie proved that beautiful 
merely projecting a well trained voice over the footlights. 
Hers is vocal style that is finished, refined, dignified and 
elegant. Her choice of program, too, showed the artist 
of exquisite taste, and in the rendition of it she afforded 
her listeners much unalloyed joy through the sheer beauty 
of her voice and song. We heard Miss Leslie sing six- 
teenth and seventeenth century numbers, Sweet Lilies of the 
Valley by Hook, Mozart’s Ave Verum, and the Che Faro 
from Gluck’ s Orfeo. Her listeners assured her from the 
start that she had won their hearts. and their applause 
throughout was spontaneous and warm. 

SympuHony’s TUESDAY SERIES 

The 
merrily 
audiences. 


Tuesday afternoon series of symphony concerts goes 
on its way, every concert being listened to by large 
The program for February 8 comprised Beeth- 
oven and Wagner selections exclusively. There was the 
third Lenore Overture, and the Eroica Symphony of the 
first named composer, and the preludes to the third and first 
acts of Lohengrin, Dreams and the prelude to Die Meister- 
singer of the latter. Each received a virtuoso performance 
at the hands of Conductor Stock and his musicians, who 
distinguished themselves at this fine concert. 
Leon BennitzkKy AND SCHNEE IN JorntT Recital 

Fortunate indeed is the recitalist who is able to secure the 
assistance of Leon Benditzky as accompanist, and likewise 
a pianist with whom he joins forces for a two-piano recital 
Such was the fortune of Vitaly Schnee, with whom 
Benditzky gave a two-piano recital at Kimball Hall on Feb 
ruary 8 While Benditzky is the more artistic of the two, 
there was no endeavor to overshadow his colleague. Thus, 
hoth gave a fine performance of the Clementi Sonata in LB 
flat major, variations on a Beethoven Theme by Ore and 
a group by Aubert and Palmgren, and thereby greatly 
pleased the large and enthusiastic audience. There were 
numbers by Beecher and Infantes also, but these were not 
heard 
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MARIANNE KNEISEI 


Hall 


STRING QUARTET 


February 9%, when the 
Marianne Kneisel String Quartet gave a chamber music 
concert offering a program well suited to bring out the 
many virtues of the four members that comprise the organ 
ization. “Like father, like daughter,” might have been a 
good heading for this article, as Marianne Kneisel, daugh- 
ter of the late Franz Kneisel, seems to have the same 
fine qualities as a chamber music interpreter as her late 
progenitor. The members of the quartet are Marianne 
Kneisel, first violin; Lillian Fuchs. viola; Elizabeth Worth, 
second violin, and Phyllis Kraeuter, cello. All disclosed 
their ability as ensemble players in Haydn’s quartet in D 
major, the only number heard by this reviewer. The pro- 
gram included Gliere’s Tema con Variazione; Scherzo, 
molta vivace from Quartet in A minor, op. 60, by Robert 
Kahn, and Dvorak’s “American” Quartet in F major. The 
Haydn quartet was superbly rendered; they played with 
grace, musical intelligence, splendid attack and impeccable 
technic and intonation Among chamber music organiza- 
tions the Marianne Kneisel String Quartet has risen to a 
place among the best, and its coming to Chicago may be 
looked upon now as an annual event. 


Kimball was packed on 


CONCERT 

today who can come to Chi- 
institutions as those to be found in 
which may be counted the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, which does a great deal for the benefit 
of its students. Years ago it would have seemed impossible 
for a school in Chicago to secure a full orchestra com- 
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Happy are the students of 
cago to study at such 
the Windy City, among 
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posed of members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
directed by Adolf Weidig to supply accompaniments for 
students, yet this was the case at the annual mid-winter 
concert given at Orchestra Hall on February 9 by the 
American Conservatory. : 

The program was rendered by students of the school 
who were accorded the privilege of appearing at this con- 
cert after competing before a board consisting of prominent 
musicians in Chicago in no way connected with the Ameri- 
can Conservatory. That board did its work well, as each 
one of the students may be classified as talented. It is 
bad policy to review the work of a student for the reason 
that adverse criticism will hurt the feelings of a young 
student while enthusiastic praise might be just as detrimen- 
tal in the future; therefore, all those who participated in this 
memorable program are here given votes of praise. Each 
one has been well taught and did his or her bit beautifully. 
The reaction of the large audience was enthusiastic from 
beginning to end. The American Conservatory has not 
only a large attendance, but. what is more to the point, a 
great majority of the students that belong to that institu- 
tion are talented; thus the standard of scholarship is un- 
usually high and manifesed itself above par in the program 
rendered by the following students Ethel Dahlstrom, 
Pierne’s organ symphony No. 1, Ruth Walker, Moszkow- 
ski’s concerto for piano, Angelo Ciavarella (Rossini’s aria 
Large al factotum), James Van Der Sall (concerto for 
violin by D'Ambrosio), Gordon Sutherland (Cesar 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations), Merrie Boyd Mitchell 
(Charpentier’s Depuis le Jour from Louise), Grace Hansen 
(second and third movements of Mendelssohn’s concerto 
for violin), Marion Setaro (Massenet’s aria Il est doux 
from Herodiade) and Harold Reever (Saint-Saéns con- 
certo in G minor for piano). 

Howarp WELLS’ 

Florence Kirsch, the eleven-year-old pupil of Howard 
Wells, was claimed the winner in the final children’s con- 
test held at Lyon & Healy Hall February 6. Little Florence 
Kirsch’s winning means her appearance as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra at the Children’s Concert in 
April. 


Puri. WINs 


Pout Bat’s’ Recivar 
teacher of the 


Kimball 


assistance 


popular voice 
his annual recital at 
will have the able 


baritone, and 
will give 


Poul Bai, 
Bush Conservatory, 
Hall on March 2. The singer 
of Edgar Nelson at the piano. 

AMERICAN Conservatory Notes 

New York City, internationally re 
has been engaged to conduct a mas 
ter class at the Conservatory during the summer term of 
1927. Mr. Saenger will award two free scholarships for ex 
ceptional voices (one male and one female) each scholar 
ship to include two private weekly with Mr. Saen 
ger. To further the cause of American opera in English, 
he will also offer a scholarship in his opera class to be 
given to five different voices, soprano, contralto, tenor, 
baritone and bass. 

Gamma chapter of the Phi Beta fraternity presented 
programs before the Ideal Women’s Club at the Blackstone 
Hotel on January 20 and at the Hamilton Park Field House 
on January 23. The honorary award in the scholarship 
contest in composition offered by this fraternity was won 
by Phyllis Fergus and the one-hundred dollar award was 
given to Martha Beck. The winners are students of Adolf 
Weidig of the Conservatory faculty. 

The series of radio concerts given each Sunday by th 
American Conservatory from the WGN radio station, had 
as the soloist for February 13, Silvio Scionti, concert-pian- 
ist and instructor. 


Oscar Saenger of 


nowned voice teacher, 


lessons 


PupiLs 
Dora Lyon, soprano, and Richard Norens, baritone, 
pupils of Arthur Burton, gave recital, 
Armour Square for the Civic Music 
Busy CONSERVATORY 
Artist-students of the 


Busy Artuur Burton 
artist- 
February 6 at 
Association. 

Notes 
voice, piano and violin 
of Bush Conservatory were heard in recital, February 9. 
Elsa Anderson, pianist, student of Elsie Alexander, played 
for thea Altenheim Club at the Webster Hotel on February 
1. George Johnson, baritone, sang at a banquet given last 
week for the young people of the People’s Church; Mr. 
Johnson is a student of Emerson Abernethy. Nellie Gil- 
more, soprano, student ‘of Emerson Abernethy, gave a 
group of songs at the Y. M. C. A. Josephine Huston, 
Florence Ruden, and Bernice Trimball, all endowed with 
voices of delightful soprano quality, and excellently trained 
at Bush Conservatory, have been filling professional en- 
gagements with marked success The Aurora Musical 
Club had the pleasure of hearing Bernice Trimball at one 
of its meetings late in January. Miss Ruden made her 
second appearance for the Woman's Allied Drug Club at 
its last convention held at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 
Josephine Huston filled an engagement recently for the 
Altenheim Club at the Webster Hotel, Chicago. 


CoLUMBIA SCHOOL 


departments 


PROFESSIONAL ArtTISTS CONCERT 


Under the auspices of the Columbia School of Music, a 
professional artists’ concert enlisted the services of the 
Columbia School Symphony Orchestra and as soloists three 
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members of its faculty—Helen B. Lawrence, pianist; Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, and Aldo Del Missier, violinist. That part of 
the program heard by this reviewer included Arthur Kraft’s 
solo, Beethoven Adelaide, and the orchestral numbers, 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances arranged by Dvorak and the 
Dvorak Slavonic Dances. Under the able direction of 
Conductor Ludwig Becker, the Columbia Orchestra is con- 
stantly developing and today its readings are highly com- 
mendable and often suggest the professional rather than the 
student orchestra. Arthur Kraft is too well known a figure 
in the musical world and especially in Chicago, his former 
home, to necessitate reviewing his performance except to 
say that his singing was of the high artistic order as is 
usual when Arthur Kraft sings. Altogether, a fine pro- 
gram, which was another feather in the Columbia School's 
cap of progress. 
DENISHAWN DANCERS 

So great was the success of the program given by Ruth 
St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the Denishawn dancers at Or- 
chestra Hall on February 1, that a return engagement was 
immediately arranged in two extra performances on Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, February 5. The house was 
sold out on each occasion. The delightful programs were 
heartily applauded by the large audiences and added many 
new admirers to the host these prominent dancers count in 
the Windy City. 

CaATHRYNE Biy Utescu Dates 

From January 19 to 27, Cathryne Bly Utesch, Chicago 
soprano, was kept busy filling the following engagements : 
19, Englewood Temple K. P. Installation; 22, Robert Burns 
Concert, Metropolitan Masonic Temple; 24, concert, Engle- 
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wood Odd Fellows; 25, Radio station WHT; 26, concert 
with Chicago Concert Company, Indianapolis (Ill.); 27, 
radio station WEBH, Chicago Concert Company and Opera 
Club with the Chicago Concert Company. 

GIESEKING SCORES AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 

Duplicating his triumph in recital earlier in the week, 
Walter Gieseking returned on February 4 and 5 as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Playing the Schu- 
mann A major concerto and the modern Emerson Whit- 
horne Poem for Piano and Orchestra, in a most striking, 
convincing and virile manner, Gieseking fairly thrilled the 
patrons to such a high pitch of enthusiasm that pandemon- 
ium reigned supreme and the no encore rule had to be broken 
before the listeners would leave the hall. 

The orchestra introduced as novelties in the Kaminski 
Concerto Grosso and in the revived Reger Romantic Suite, 
and what with the Whitehorne Poem above mentioned, there 
seemed too much novelty to digest at one hearing. Never- 
theless, the difficulties in each—and there are plenty—were 
no hindrance for the orchestra and they were played with 
skill and finish. 

WoMAn’s SYMPHONY PROGRAM 

For its February 15 concert at the Goodman Theater, the 
Woman's Symphony Orchestra of Chicago had as soloist, 
Rosalind Kaplan, pianist. The orchestra played the Franck 
Symphony in D minor, the Meistersinger Overture with 
the Roue d’Omphale of Saint-Saens and the Scenes Pit- 
toresque for the lighter numbers. The large audiences 
which have listened to the concerts of the Woman’s Sym- 
phony give evidence of the increasing popularity of this 
unique Chicago organization. JEANNETTE Cox 





THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


OF NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THIS AGE OF 


REALIZES IMPORTANCE 
PROGRESS 


So Arranges Its Interests as to Make Possible a Wider Recognition of the American Composers Represented in Its Catalogue— 
W. L. Coghill Establishes His Office in Steinway Hall 


Having completed the consolidation of the New York 
and’ Cincinnati sales departments of the John Church 
Company, W. L. Coghill, general manager of the publica- 
tion department, has established his New York offices in 
Steinway Hall. Mr. Coghill is most enthusiastic over the 
consummation of his plan for the centralizing of the dis- 
tribution of The John Church Company's publications. 

Asked as to the future policy of the old established house, 
Mr. Coghill said : 

“A few years ago practically the only way a music pub- 
lisher could market his catalogue was to sell printed copies 
and from such sales was derived the sole income of the 
publisher and the composer. To create sales the methods 
available were very limited and more often unproductive 
of satisfactory results than otherwise. By consolidating 
the sales department, which has become of only secondary 
importance in this age of progress and development, we are 
more potently enabled to concentrate on the newer advan- 
tages and opportunities that are the product of the era. 

“The wonderful recent developments in the talking machine, 
the reproducing piano, radio, the Vitaphone, the featuring of 
musical programs of a high order in motion picture houses— 
all make possible the carrying to millions of our people the 
best musical thoughts of our writers. Music is an art to be 
enjoyed through emotional appeal which can only be had 
when heard. It is our purpose to utilize these new agencies 
to the fullest extent possible and to coordinate more effec- 
tively our plans for the use of those met thods and agencies 
which in the past have been invaluable but not productive of 
maximum results. 

“Valuable reviews in the press should not be permitted 
to reach only the readers of that one periodical, Testi- 
monials of our leading musical educators and artists affect- 
ing the worl s of our American writers should .be called 
more intimately to the attention of those who should be 
interested. A more intelligent relationship should exist 
between the publisher and the teacher, and the present un- 
satisfactory and unprofitable method of ‘guessing’ at what 
is serviceable to them should be eliminated. Once you 
establish a real understanding of a teacher’s needs, you 
will receive maximum cooperation, and not until then. 

“The programming by artists of compositions of our 
American writers has, in my opinion, been one of the most 
valuable means of publicity and sales. Now that their 
programs are not confined to an audience within four walls, 
but are daily carried to millions of. our homes throughout 
the country, their cooperation is of paramount importance. 

“I am satisfied that no country on earth has so many 
enterprising retail music stores as ours. These dealers are 
public spirited men and have given maximum cooperation 
in every effort to create a demand for the works of our 
American writers. A aes relationship should exist be- 
tween publisher and dealer to the end that every valuable 
means of promotion may be more effectively used. 

“It is a matter of great importance for every music 
house whose professed goal is a universal knowledge of 
superior compositions to arrange its interests so that its 


that direction. The 
offices will now be 


most effective powers may tend in 
John Church Company’s New York 
devoted exclusively to exploitation, development, and to 
taking every advantage possible of the opportunities pre- 
sented for a wider recognition, both here and abroad, of 
the compositions by American writers as represented in its 
catalogue.” 


Important European Tour for Lucchese 


— Lucchese, “American Nightingale,” plans to sail 
on March 1 on the S. S. Conte Rosso to fulfil important 
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grand opera engagements in Germany, Holland and Austria 
Hungary, a tour which will keep her busy from the last 
week in March to the middle of June. This talented young 
coloratura soprano also has had offers to appear in Italy, 
Spain and Egypt for the fall and winter of 1927-28, en 
gagements which she undoubtedly will accept. 
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These artists, whose ability has been proved 
by repeated engagements and enthusiastic 
appreciation, are for the season of 1927 
and 1928 under the exclusive Concert Man- 
agement of 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York C 


Melba Alter, Mezzo-Soprano 

Anna Case, the Popular American Soprano 

Lucilie Chalfant, Phenomenal Coloratura. Soprano 

Giuseppe Danise, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co 

Yvonne D’Arie, French-American Lyric Soprano 

Giuseppe De Luca, Baritone of Metropolitan Opera Co 

Rafaelo Diaz, American Tenor 

Dorothea Flexer, Contralto of Metropolitan Opera Cy 

Beniamino Gigli, the World’s Greatest Tenor 

Curtiss Grove, American Baritone 

Hallie Hall, American Mezzo-Soprano 

Rosa Low, American Soprano 

Charlotte Lund, Soprano and Operatic 

Mary Manley, Coloratura Soprano 

Queena Mario, Soprano of the Metropoli 

Maria Mueller, Lyric Dramatic Soprano of the 

politan Opera Co. 

Oscar Nicastro, South American ‘cellist 

Benno Rabinoff, Young Russian American Violinist 

Rosa Raisa, the Great Dramatic Soprano of the Chi 

cago Opera Co. 

Giacomo Rimini, Italian Baritone of Chicago Opera Co 

Mabel Ritch, American Contralto 

Moriz Rosenthal, King of the Keyboard 

Titta Ruffo, Baritone of the Metropolitan 

Alberto Salvi, World’s Greatest Harpist 

Erich Sorantin, Italian Violinist 

Irma Swift, Coloratura Soprano 

Donald Thayer, American Baritone 

John Charies Thomas, America’s Own Baritone 

Mischa Weisbord, A New —— Sensation 
also 

Sisters 


City 


Recitalist 


an Opera Co 


Metro 


Opera Co 


The Three Marmein Delightful Novelty 
Dancers 

Princess Leila Bederkhan, 

daughter of the former 

and 

The Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales 


Oriental Dancer and 
Emperor of Kurdistan 
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Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
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Mr. Eisenberg’s work has been mee - such artists as Bachaus, Brailowsky, Carreras, De Pachmann, Casella, Friedman, Gieseking, 


Schnitzer, Shattuck and many 
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February 24—Eric Morgan, evening, Aeolian Hall; Symphony S$ opportunity to show the wide range of their well- placed 
NEW YORK ciety of New York, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Philharmonic voices. These weekly musicales will be followed later in 
as < orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. ; tl ' ‘ote 1s? tal, Among sine: nena ‘wre 
CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS February 25—Elshuco Trio, evening, Aeolian Hall; Philharmonik 1e season by a large pupils’ recita 1 g s 
™ 7 . . Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Alfredo San Malo, violin, Mme Bourskaya and Mme. Sabanieva from the Metropoli- 
evening, Carnegie Hall. : : tan Opera Company, and other people prominent in the musi- 
February 26—lIrene Scharrer, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Sym | Id ‘ 
Carnegie phony Society for Young People, afternoon, Carnegie Hall cal worl 
Beatrice Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, Mischa Mischakot violin, 
Espinel vening, Carnegie Hall; Jerome Swinford, song, evening, Aeolian 


Hal February 27——Philip Morrell, violin, afternoon, Acoli lI] t 
l Whittington, piano, evening, Aeolian Hall; Lea Luboschutz lin 
afternoon, Carnegi ll; Symphony Society of New York, after 
noon, Mecca Avi t Beniamino Gigli, song, fternoon 
Century Theatre 
February 28-—Katherine Bacon, piano, vening Steinway Hall; : ; 
atherine Wade-Smith, violin, evening, Town Hall; Isidor Gorn, \delaide ©’ Connor Cape orie writes interestingly of Lucca, 


piano, evening, Aeolian Hal! the birthplace of Catalani and Puccini. 


j - after oO l lonzaley itz < 
arch 1—Paul Roes, piano, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Flonzale) Otto H. Kahn announces that the new Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet, evening, Aeolian Hall. 
House is now a certainty 


We aa WY 7 Gray-Lhevinne gave a program for the Women’s Study 
Henry Hadley Engaged to Conduct in Buenos Club of Barnersville, Ohio 
Aires David Mannes conducts enjoyable concert at Greenwich, 
Conn 
other Madge Daniell pupil selected for theatrical en 























Dr. Henry Hadley, eminent American composer-conduc- 
who for six years has been associated as conductor with vemos 

1 New York Philharmonic Society, has just been en \merican Institute of Applied Music 
gaged to conduct a season of orchestral concerts in Buenos large audiences 

Aires, Argentine These will tak race Stevens, Australian baritone, will soon begin his 
place during June and July, the win Grete Asterican tour. 
ter season This announcement is redo Casella has been engaged as permanent conductor 
significant because Dr. Hadley will be Boston Symphony “Pops.” : 

he first and, so far, the only Ameri ; Honegger’s Judith and De Falla’s Puppet have their Get 
an composer and conductor to have man premieres 
been in ited te ) participate in the bril- ’ Liverpool hears a monster orchestra 
liant musical season of that city - Plans of Westchester Choral Society are announced 

Dr. Hadley will present programs Valeria DeVries is married 

onsisting of classics, moderns and Monteux takes leave of Amsterdam but Mengelberg fails 
many of his own symphonic works, to arrive 


vhich have been heard in the principal | Lamont is reengaged for the Chicago Opera 
1 


piano recitals attract 











musical centers of the world. He has 

conducted the New York Philhar 

nonic Orchestra in New York and on 

i coast to coast tour more than a hun HENR 

dred times, also appearing as guest H ADLE} Fhomas Coppinger, tenor, made a successful debut at. the 
onductor with the Boston, Philadel Fiqué Choral concert, February 10 

phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, San Francisco and Seattle sym bi stasial Opera Club’s American Day brought many noted 

phony orchestras He has also conducted his own sym composers, singers and speakers together. ) 

phonic works in Germany, France, Russia, Italy and England lhe Verdi Club Musicale had a special attraction in Count 
Dr. Hadley’s most recent work, Mirtil in Arcadia, text | Tolstoy, who gave a charming. talk. 


Leo 
by Louise Ayres Garnett, recently won the Sesquicentennial blind students—Samuel Diamond, pianist, pupil of 
Prize and will shortly be published by C. C. Birchard 


: s Gustave L. Becker, and Gertrude Lyons, soprano, gave 
is under contract with the Vitaphone Company of New , joint recital in Guild Hall, February 12. 

York, having prepared three scores for that concern which Samoiloff entertained many musical celebrities 
are musical accompaniments for Warner feature films at and friends at a Kazukas Party in his residence-studio, 
three New York theaters at the present time His latest February 13 

5 eo . > ~<elie , - ong ~ -~ cae P . : 
origina! score for the Vitaphone, for When A Man Loves, Bermuda liked Laurie Merrill, the Gazette using such adjec 
based on Manon, which is now drawing capacity houses to 


t 


s hears a plethora of pianists 

rminia Ligottis own song, Mi Fazzu Campagnolu, was 
sung by her at her Town Hall (New York) recital, 
ebruary 10 











: tives as “talented,” “lovely,” “delightful,” ete. 
the Selwyn Theater, has met with immense success Os ke non-ton follows Greeley’s advice, and goes West 
Dr. Hadley has four operas to his credit. For two sea Katherine Bacon will play the Pathetic and Waldstein 
ETHYL sons his Cleopatra’s Night was given at the Metropolitan sonatas, February 21. — 
Opera House, his Azora by the Chicago Civic Opera, Bianca (jrace Marcella Liddane’s song recital had many distin 
by the Society of American Singers with Maggie Tevte guished patrons 
H A Y D E in the title role, and Safié, a Persian opera, given in Mainz,  |.ynnwood Farnam gave another organ recital of Bach music 
Germany, under Dr. Hadley’s direction at the Church of the Holy Communion 
His four symphonies—Youth and Life, Four Seasons, Frederic Baer will sing in the Damrosch Saturday evening 
Symphony in B Minor, and North, East, South and West 


tA nc a Bee ‘ : s _ Meistersinger expositions 
Sop ano he has conducted both here and abroad In 1924, Dr : v1 Tofi 


Seventeen pupils of Trabilsee are singing in operas 
and concerts 
and orchestra, in London, when it was presented by Pierre Monteux and Elliott Schneck are planning the per 
London Choral Society He also conducted this work ;¢ formance Schneck’s In A Withered Garden in Paris 
the 2 orcester ae Festival His compositions for voice Irene Pec kham eas a piano rec ital at Great Jarrington, 
—— . number one hundred and fifty and appear on the prog 1s ss 1 also peared wit Jormé 0 in a 
Chicago Recital! of the most prominent concert a v bef e pu — nif 1 ong - pinheaaes J ms 
Kimball Hali—March 15th lic eg ete De at Miia hie ee ee 


Dr. Hadley recently received an ovation whx 
(Management Bertha Ott) ; 


Hadley conducted his Resurgam, work for chorus, 


vited to conduct the Cincinnati Orchestra, being hig Isa A hik route \ | hicago Opera Company, 
praised by the critics of that city. With such a record as stopped in Ne vi lon ough make additional 
this distinguished musician has, it is certainly gratifvine vdeo ograph rec 
that he has been chosen as the first American to conduct i hia rennet obbey scored 
‘: _" | 
ae Eleanora Conona, American dramatic soprano, will sing 
Harold Bauer Impresses lowa City leading parts during the Havana opera season 1n May 


rsonal success with Chalia 


a City, Ia \ peaceful evening of piano m 
pleasant little runs in high scales, light, fantastic — re Gould’ 2 Ww estern Tour 

the old Spanish religious dances, a recital whi gen tel Inging Wi engagements in the West, 
drew the audience to the man on the stage, drew t 1 \ ! I sould, } mM an basso cantante, recently 
urgency—that was Harold Bauer as he played hi nd irned icago f veral dates December 28, Mes 
oncert before a capacity audience at the University f sial ubuque, (la anuar Messiah, Ogden (Utah) ; 10, 
lowa Auditorium on February 7. Mr. Bauer's playing was - recital Seattl 1.) 5 49, ssiah, Seattle (Wash) ; 20, 
peculiar to Mr. Bauer himself If*ever ¢ "s eV : 
personality was projected into his music o he university I uld retur , coast this month to sing 


ident ital, Oakland F a San Francisco 


concert series, Bauer was that mat wl > genial itl th ttl v1 ri Company, appearing as 
individualism was expressed in every note he struck He pO Tae . Tat read Carmen, Ferrando in 
did no rh audience to spasmodic, violent applause. but rova , unkett in artila n English), Feb 


1:01 1 1 ’ ’ > j i . . - . +11 
iccompished a deeper end At the close they gave him a uary I4 te owing thes agements Mr Gould will 
ringing hand that came from the heart, an applause whicl hold a mas F i Y n Sa City and Ogden 


responds to poetry, not that which responds to a teat f ‘ ah), an vill sing Elijah i 6 ; . will ‘return to 
y Mr ; r’s recital ic from hicago abou middl March 
It was full of rhythm and sweet melodi 
ure: Wcite Kiatoaeek acl lessees Sinnis hints Chalfant for ‘Newark Festival 
_ fe . Variations in A ninor by Edy ard ucill halfant. ratura soprano, has been engaged 
thrilled the audience. |} lusiasm greeted I 7 Festival on May 3 
humann ‘orest Scenes and Cesar Franck’s 
as Mr. Bauer played them. His Pastorale was taket 
the organ by Franck and transcribed by the artist 
Haydn's Fantasia in C major was one of the most poy 1 They give faithful descriptions of the telling colors 





numbers, recetving almost as much after-concert com ; { tin modern impressionistic palet.” Boston Tran 
the selections from Schumann. Included on the pri 


also Ravel's Ondine, written for and dedicated t: r. B I 
Rach Suite in A minor. Mozart sonata i nor, an R 
COMMENT ON ETHYL HAYDEN'S 


Polonaise Fan ia by Chopim 
CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL OF a y ag 
FEBRUARY 2ND ses these songs on every program 


: ‘ , Price 
SHE IS “A WELL TRAINED AND Musicale at the Mark Markoff Studio ene ”@® N 
SURE oe ‘ Herald n January 27 Mr. Markoff gave his first pupils’ musicale 2. The Flight of the Moon 60 N 
CHARM AND DELICATE BEAUTY” Qf the ten taking part, it Was quite evident that some were (La Fuite de la Lune 
“SHE POSSESSES <n om . m rs. am m9 these ge Boucher, R ang By N. Slonimsky 
A RARE STYLE AND UN R- with the ew ork Symphony on February 9 r 12% ‘ an R 
STANDING OF EMOTIONAL PSIG. the well-liked baritone, ond Mr towne whose rich se , 1sk your dealer for them. They are published by 
NIFICANCE — voice has responded so wonderfully to Mr. Markoff’s method Whit § ith M sic Publishin Co 
fanagement Richard Copley, 10 East ‘0F voice production. Among the other singers whose work 1te-Oml uSI g ° 
43rd Street, New York City showed the excellent technic and training were the Misses Boston: 40-44 Winchester Street 
Abrud, Hersh, Ruckstael and Renard, the duet from TI F F . 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Burrato, N. Y.—The second of the programs of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra was given in Elmwood Mu- 
sic Hall under the local management of the Buffalo Mu- 
sical Foundation, Inc., Marian de Forest, manager. Under 
the able leadership of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conducting with- 
out score, the orchestra gave a brilliant performance of 
its program and was enthusiastically applauded. Eliza- 
beth Santagano, Russian soprano soloist, sang two opera- 
tic arias with dramatic interpretation. The afternoon per- 
formance when Victor Kolar conducted and Edith M. Rhetts 
was speaker, was attended by an audience of nearly 300 
school children, an inspiring sight and one that augurs 
well for the future of musical Buffalo. 

Marion Talley made her second Buffalo appearance in 
the beautiful auditorium of the Buffalo Conservatory under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic Concert Company, Zorah 
B. Berry, local manager. The large auditorium not only 
was packed to the doors but extra seats were placed in 
every available space and upon the stage. The audience 
applauded her vehemently, and many were the encores ac- 
corded. Emil Polak was the efficient accompanist at the 
piano for both soloists. 

That sterling artist, Mme. Schumann-Heink, was brought 
to Buffalo for her farewell appearance in her golden jubilee 
tour and the occasion was memorable. 

Sylvia Lent, young American violinist, and Louis Cornell, 
American pianist, gave a joint recital in Elmwood Music 
Hall under the auspices of the Buffalo Musical Founda- 
tion, Inc., Marian de Forest, manager. Miss Lent’s play- 
ing served to deepen the very favorable impression made 
upon a previous appearance in Buffalo as soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. She was ably supported by 
her accompanist, Edward Harris. Mr. Cornell played two 
groups of piano solos and responded to the applause with 
extra numbers. 

The second chamber music recital, under the auspices of 
the Buffalo Symphony Society, was played by the Rochester 
Little Symphony Orchestra under Eugene Goossens’ direc- 
tion, in the Hotel Statler ballroom. A large audience thor- 
oughly enjoyed the novel program and heartily applauded 
orchestra, conductor and solo performers—Lucile Johnson 
Bigelow, harpist, and Emanuel Balaban, pianist. 


Edward Rechlin, organist of Immanual Lutheran Church, 
New York, was brought to Buffalo for a recital in Cal- 
vary Evangelical Lutheran Church, a recital unique not 
alone in musical but also in spiritual value. He made a 
profound impression, not alone in his playing of a program 
of Bach and contemporaries, but also in his scholarly and 
interesting improvisations. Rev. Paul Boester gave brief 
comments on the numbers played and Rev. Martin Walker 
introduced the speaker. Thanks are due the Rev. Walker 
and his committee for this artistic musical feast. 

The Rubinstein Chorus of women’s voices, with R. Leon 
Trick director, gave its first concert of this season in the 
Statler ballroom before a large and friendly audience. The 
marked progress in its ensemble work was clearly shown in 
the varied program, and future development is assured 
under Mr. Trick’s efficient leadership. Alexander Block, 
violinist, was the soloist, contributing two groups artistically 
played, with Mr. Trick at the piano furnishing musicianly 
support. Encores were given after each group: Maurice 
Nicholson supplied excellent accompaniments for the chorus 
which was obliged to repeat its last selection. 

Kathryn Meisle, Chicago Opera contralto, was the artist 
for the first of the Chromatic Club’s artist series. She 
delighted the large and discriminating audience, deepening 
the favorable impression made in Buffalo several years 
ago and fulfilling the predictions of wide success made at 
that time. Her operatic arias, German lieder and songs 
in English called forth rapturous applause. Several repeti- 
tions and a number of encores were graciously accorded. 
An informal reception after the concert was tendered the 
singer by Amy Carey Fisher and Harriet Welsh Spire at 
the residence of Mrs. Spire, the officers and active members 
of the Chromatic Club being present. 

Maurice Dumesnil and Chopin's own piano were brought 
here by the Chromatic Club for a recital in Hotel Statler 
baliroom, the concert given in the interest of the First 
Settlement Music School which the Chromatic Club spon- 
sors. M. Dumesnil played a group of five Chopin com- 
positions on the beautiful little instrument; the twelve De- 
bussy Preludes and the Chopin Sonata in B Flat minor on 
a modern piano; his charming remarks, touching incidents 
in the life of Chopin and history of the piano, further 
enhancing the value and enjoyment of the evening. 

The Christmas program of the Chromatic Club, given in 
the Lafayette ballroom, partook of the festive spirit of the 
season. Legends in pantomime, with Alice Fowler, reader ; 
dancers from Helen Curtin’s classes; chorus of girls’ 
voices directed by R. Leon Trick; soloist, Margaret Mc- 
Namara, contralto, with Hazel McNamara, accompanist ; 
a trio comprising George Kogler, violin; Frank Kuhn, cello, 
and Beatrice Turner, pianist, all participated in the enjoy- 
able program. 

Emilie Yoder Davis, pianist; Louise E. Sleep, soprano, 
and Florence Westcott, violinist, furnished the program for 
the last Chromatic Club meeting in Lafayette ballroom. Mrs. 
Davis’ musicianly playing of her varied programmed num- 
bers afforded much pleasure and genuine admiration, her 
excellent schooling being very evident. Mrs. Sleep's refined 
style and sweet lyric soprano voice was heard in songs in 
German and English. Mrs. Westcott pleased in her group 
of violin solos, and all three musicians were warmly re- 
called and obliged to give encores. Ethyol McMullen for 
the soprano and Eva Rautenberg for the violinist furnished 
artistic accompaniments. 

At the service of the opening and the blessing of the 
new St. John’s Episcopal Church by the Rt.’ Rev. Charles 
Brent, assisted by the Rev. Walter Russell Lord, the new 
Estey organ, played by Robert Hufstader, organist and 
choirmaster, was heard for the first time. Special anthems, 
sung by the vested choir, were Brahms’ Hiow Lovely Is Thy 
Dwelling Place and Parker’s The Lord Is My Light. 

The first evening service of the Bishop’s Crusade, held in 
St. Paul's Episcopal Cathedral, was enhanced by ~ sing- 
ing of the choir under the direction of De Witt C. Garret- 
son, organist and choirmaster. Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Jones, soloists. Following the church service a_ public 
luncheon in honor of Bishop Brent was held in the Statler 
Hotel. L. H. M. 
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an idyllic, naive fairy-tale, like Pfitzner’s Christelflein, in 
the quaintest, homeliest, most touching manner. From this 
opera, too, a young singer lingers in my memory, namely, 
Hedwig Jungkurth, who was touchingly poetic in the title 
role 

LESSON 


The lessons of such a trip? They are manifold. Firstly, 
a “revival” of romantic German opéra comique is—perhaps 

under way, and Klenau, unburdened by problems which 
bother his more sophisticated brethren, has perhaps taken a 
decisive step in this direction. And secondly that, whatever 
one may say, the Vienna Opera is still unsurpassed in Europe; 
but it needs what a far smaller city like Stuttgart has—a 
great stage director who could mould so much latent talent 
into one great unit. PauL BEcHeERrtT. 


Liverpool Hears a Monster Orchestra 


LivERPOOL.—A monster concert given by an orchestra 
numbering 180 players, under the direction of Adrian Boult 
and the auspices of the Benevolent Fund of the Musicians’ 
Union, was easily the most striking event of the past month 
The strings alone numbered nearly one hundred and there 
were in addition ten flutes, eight clarinets, seven bassoons, 
eight horns, eight trumpets, six trombones and a mighty 
array of percussion 

The effect of this ponderous mass of instrumental sound 
was heard to full advantage during the Meistersinger over- 
ture, Dvyorak’s New World symphony, and the Kaiser- 
marsch. The strings were exercised in Bach’s third Bran- 
denburg concerto and the Pizzicato from Delibes’ Sylvia, 
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though the inclusion of the last named was somewhat anal- 
ogous to breaking a fly on the wheel. 

Frank Mullings sang Lohengrin’s Farewell and Handel's 
Waft her Angels, also Rutland Boughton’s Fairy Song. 
The attendance, though large, was not by any means as 
numerous as the occasion warranted. 

Mr. Boult was also in evidence at the sixth subscription 
of the Philharmonic Society when he introduced, after an 
interval of six years, Vaughan Williams’ Sea Symphony, 
its long drawn out sweetness (occupying nearly eighty min- 
utes) was productive of mixed feelings. In violent contrast 
to the British work came Richard Strauss’ Death and Trans 
figuration followed by songs sung by Dorothy Silk, soprano, 
and Roy Henderson, the new young English baritone. 

At the next concert we had another visit from Georg 
Schnéevoight, the Finnish conductor, and Leff Pouishnoff 
played the solo of Glazounoy’s Piano Concerto, in A. Tchai- 
kowsky’s sixth symphony was the piece the resistance and 
was played with grand effect NV. B. B 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

WASHINGTON, D. Under the customary brilliant’ pa 
tronage of local diplomatic and social leaders, the Washington 
National Opera Company presented Delibes’ Lakme at the 
Washington Auditorium, January 24. The cast assembled 
proved the equal of any heretofore gotten together for any 
of the local company’s offerings It was professionally 
adequate and at the same time permitted a number of local 
vocalists to appear in the lesser roles. By a long measure 
of judgment, Luella Melius, who sang the title role, achieved 
the greatest triumph and provided the best singing of the 
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There was applause at the close of practically 
everything she offered. When she had completed the Bell 
Song the ovation tendered her was one of the largest 
given an artist here in an operatic role in a good many years 
Che applause lasted for fully ten minutes and at the finish 
a portion of the air was repeated by the soprano, again 
causing another demonstration of approval. Ivan Ivant 
zoff, who accepted the part of Nilakantha, again showed 
estimable qualities both as an actor and as a singer. He 
likewise received a large measure of applause. Ralph 
Errolle, recently recovered from an illness, did a very good 
piece of work as Gerald. Eugenie Fonariova was heard 
in the part of Mallika and though not equalling the suc 
she achieved as Pauline in Pique Dame, nevertheless 
was given favorable comment by the audience. The small 
part assigned to Ivan Steschenko as Frederic was suitable 
in every way. A special word of commendation should be 
given to Doris Morrow, Dorothy Tyler and Charlotte 
Harriman, young singers of this city, who were cast as 
Ellen, Rose and Mrs 3entson. Wilfred Smith, George 
Beuchler and Adolph Turner completed the cast. <A_re- 
freshingly novel ballet was introduced and directed by Paul 
Tchernikoff, assisted by Elizabeth Gardner and the pupils 
of the Tchernikoff School of Ballet. Alberto Bimboni, 
making his first appearance as the head of the orchestra 
for the Washington Company, proved a decided asset. With 
but few rehearsals he succeeded in presenting a unit of good 
balance and smooth delivery. A special word of praise is 
due to Edward Lebegott, who took charge of the chorus. 
He secured a larger volume and freer effects from those 
under him than almost any of his predecessors had been able 


to accomplish in the past. F. B. G. 
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Westchester Choral Society’s Plans 

Choral history in Westchester County is in the making, 
and it promises to be more than a mere musical record 
With the first knowledge that the Westchester Choral So 
ciety had secured the services of the well known conductor, 
Albert Stoessel, each director of choral units allied with 
the Westchester Choral Society and every member of these 
un.ts resolved that the choral work would be one of great 
musical significance and forthwith set out with zeal to make 
it such 

The efforts of the Westchester Choral Society, a depart 
ment of the Westchester County Recreation Commission, 
are concentrated this year on the organization and strength 
ening of local units. Rehearsals of local groups have assumed 
a more educational aspect and the ranks have grown. Many 
local conductors have established special classes in sight 
reading, rhythm, voice training, etc. Since the formation 
of the Westchester County Choral Conductors’ Association, 
contact between conductors and Mr. Stoessel has been very 
close. Meetings have been held and a plan of work de- 
fined. A program for the festival of 1928 has been recom 
mended and a Competition Festival as a culmination of the 
educational program of 1927 has been decided upon. Com- 
petitions for groups and soloists, vocal and instrumental, 
will be held early in May. 


Parallels in Old and New Composers 


Anton Rovinsky gave a piano recital at the Institute of 
Musical Art on January 25, which may be described as a 
“program of parallels and contrasts,” and in which Mr. 
Rovinsky showed the relation between the works of 
the old and new The program was arranged 
to show the parallels particularly between works of Rameau 
and Debussy, Bach and Franck, Chopin and Casella, Bee- 
thoven and Satie, Liszt and Ravel, and Liszt and Scriabin 
Program notes by Sigmund Spaeth pointed out the analysis 
of the parallels and differences in the earlier and later com- 
positions. 

Mr. Rovinsky’s recital was the fourth in the Institute 
Alumni concert series being given at the Institute during the 
year. . 
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Myra Hess and D’Aranyi in Joint Recitals 
Jelly d’Aranyi, violinist, will make her first American con 
cert tour beginning next Nevember, and while in this coun 
try she and Myra Hess will appear in joint programs. Peo- 
ple who have heard this combination in recital—they have 
appeared frequently in London, Paris and other European 
capitals speak highly of the enjoyment derived from the 
programs because of the fine art of the artists and because 
The two musicians 
in Europe, and 
undoubtedly will 
York recital is 


of the interesting programs presented 
record audiences wherever they play 
their joint appearances in this country 

awaken equal interest. Their first New 
scheduled for December, 1927. 
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Akron, Ohio.—The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
under the magnetic baton of Walter Damrosch, thrilled an 
enthusiastic audience recently at the Armory. The orches 
tra played delightfully and had as an added attraction a local 
contralto as soloist, Ruth Stein Musson. She sang beauti- 
fully and displayed excellent tone quality, a well trained 
voice and a decided knowledge of how to use it, presenting 
the aria, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, from Samson and 
Delilah. ‘ 

Asheville, N. C.—The Flonzaley Quartet regaled music 
lovers here with one of the programs which has helped to 
make a name for the organization, a program which was a 
pleasing variety of classic and semi-modern compositions 
rendered in highly artistic style. 

Warren Hackett Galbraith, church and concert organist, 
has arrived to assume his duties as organist and choirmaster 
at Trinity Episcopal Church. 

A recent visitor, distinguished in 
was Charlotte Lund, who, as the guest of Asheville friends, 
added much pleasure to the season here. G. R. 

Boston, Mass. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Denver, Col. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Far Rockaway, N. Y.—The second.subscription con- 
cert of the Morris Nathan String Quartet was given at the 
Masonic Temple on January 23 and drew a large and en 
thusiastic audience.. The concert was an-extremely artistic 
one and deserved the many recalls that the excellence of 
the quartet demanded. The personnel of, this organization 
includes Morris Nathan, first violin; Mrs, M. Nathan, sec 
ond violin; Giovanni Imperato, viola, and Abrascha Basso, 
Partic ularly fine was the rendition of Bach’s Branden 
in which the quartet had the 
Philharmonic and New 


American musical life, 
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cello. 
burg Concerto for ten strings, 
dssistance of six musicians from the 
York Symphony societies. 

Greeley, Colo.—The Greeley Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the efficient direction of J. D. Forest Cline, gave a 
delightful program recently at the Sterling Theater, with 
Mildred Kyffin, contralto, as the soloist. D 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wichita, Kans.—A ig ve and interesting program of 
contrasts was given at the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club. 
With a group “f Wichita pianists and singers, art preludes, 
operatic arias, art songs and types of dance music for piano 
were presented to show versatility of treatment of various 
compositions. 

William Erhardt Synder, head of the piano department of 
the Wichita College of Music, presented Beethoven, Schu- 
mann and Liszt compositions in a faculty recital in Phil- 
harmony Auditorium. Florian Lindberg, violinist, was the 
assisting artist. 

Wichita music lovers are looking with eagerness for the 
appearance of the Chicago Civic Opera here at the Forum, 
March 17. I Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana will be pre- 
sented. C. M. Casey has taken over the local management. 

Three players of the Wichita High School Orchestra have 
been selected for the National High School Orchestra and 
will play with that group at the National Convention of 
Music Supervisors in Dallas, Tex., February 26. The play 
ers are Beatrice Sanford, first violin; Frank Kessler, viola, 
and Wilbur Schowalter, string bass. Raymond Hunt is con- 
ductor of the Wichita High School Orchestra. C. E. S. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Louisville Enthuses Over Bauer 


Louis, Mo,—On February 4, Harold Bauer and Pablo 
hide appeared in a joint recital at Principia. It was an 
evening eagerly awaited, as it is not often that our audiences 
have the good fortune to hear such a recital. Their first 
number was a sonata in A major, op. 69, by Beethoven. 
The dignity and nobility of this per formance impressed it- 
self at once upon the audience. They played in perfect ac- 
cord, giving the work the proportionate tonal balance and 
color so that in some instances it was scarcely perceptible 
just where one instrument took up a phrase completed by 
the other. The loud applause at the conclusion of the sonata 
voiced the enjoyment of the audience. The second number 
was Bauer’s solo work. He played The Barcarolle and B 
flat minor scherzo of Chopin. It would be well nigh pre- 
sumptuous to essay criticism on so great an artist. Suffice 
it to say that this was Bauer at his best. The emotional 
appeal and the underlying strain of melancholy with which 
everything of Chopin is threaded could not be delineated with 
greater interpretative intellect. Mr. Bauer was recalled 
many times and the enthusiasm was not stilled until he gra- 
ciously granted an encore. The recital concluded with Grieg’s 
A Minor Sonata, wherein the poignant beauty of Scandina- 
vian themes was intoned with equal mastery of flawless 
technic and interpretation. The Post Dispatch said of Mr. 
sauer the next day: “To say that Mr. Bauer revealed in 
the Barcarolle a technic that had no distinguishable flaw 
is to utter a commonplace. But, for this reviewer at any 
rate, his broad and singing cantilena seemed to have an 
added emotional stress—a final pulsation of eloquence—one 
that turned a stimulus into an intoxicant.’ E. K 


Leopold at Monmouth College 


Ralph Leopold's fame as interpreter of 
preceded him at his concert date at Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Ill., on January 21, and he was compelled in 
response to hearty applause and numerous requests to give 
several of his transcriptions in addition to his regular pro- 
gram and encores. One of the largest audiences of recent 
seasons heard Leopold. The Wagnerian numbers were Ride 
of the Valkyries, and Love Music and Brangaene’s Warn- 
ing from Tristan und Isolde. In each case Leopold made 
some explanatory remarks. All of the pieces were enthus 
iastically received by the audience. The program follows: 
Toccata and Fugue, Bach-Taussig; Nocturne in G major, 
Mazurka in A minor, Scherzo in C sharp minor, Chopin; 
Sonata, Op. 53, Schytte; Clair de Lune, Debussy; Humor 
esque, Rachmaninoff; By the Sea, Arensky; Music Box, 
Sauer; Waltz of the Flowers, Tschaikowsky-Grainger. 


Wagner had 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
San Francisco, Cat. 

The program given by the Pers- 
with the assistance of Henri Deering, 
pianist, at Scottish Rite Hall was one of the most charm- 
ing musical events of the new year. It was chosen and pre- 
sented with a keen appreciation for the highest of _the art of 
Jeethoven quartet, F major, op. 59, No. 1, 
program, is a glorious work, and Messrs. 
Persinger, Ford, Firestone and Ferner interpreted it with a 
thorough understanding of its elevated spirit. The Persinger 
Quartet offered, as a complete contrast, five short pieces by 
Alfredo Casella which were both interesting and amusing. 
The playing of the third and last number, the Brahms quin- 
tet. F minor, op. 34. wherein Henri Deering participated, 
was of the very finest. Its interpretation was notable for 
beauty of musical thought and finish of detail. The efforts 
of these five sterling artists were rewarded with- hearty 
applause 

Alfred Hertz, conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, started the seventh pair of concerts in the Curran 
Theater with Tschaikowsky’s Symphony Pathetique which 
has always been a favorite with San Franciscans. Mr. 
Hertz was in his most effervescent mood and: under his 
baton the symphony became gorgeously alive. Possessing the 
ability to feel the content of each work he presents, Hertz 
drained from the Tschaikowsky score every drop of emo- 
tion and dark beauty with which it is suffused. The rise 
and climax at the end of the quick march movement had a 
gripping effect. The huge audience applauded Mr, Hertz so 
that after bowing again and again he had to 
orchestra rise; then a tremendous ovation was 
accorded both conductor and players. The symphony, how- 
ever, was not the only piece on the program that evoked 
enthusiasm for Reinhold Moritzovitch Gliere’s The Sirens, a 
composition new to local concert-goers, followed and created 
a deep impression. Into this novelty Hertz injected indi- 
viduality and his tonal pictures, with color tints and delicate 
were the work of an artist. As a worthy conclu- 
this estimable program came Wagner’s Prelude to 
The spirituality of Hertz’ reading bespoke his long 
In the place of the usual ap 
concert, absolute silence prevailed 
instead of dozens of people making 
available exit the entire audience 
audience had been profoundly 
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inger String Quartet, 


music. The 
which opened the 


persistently 
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nuances, 
sion to 
Parsifal 
acquaintance 
plause at the 
throughout the house ; 
a wild dash for the first 
remained seated. That the 
was quite apparent 
Minetti, director of the Minetti Orchestra, led his 
(advanced students and a few professional musi- 
through a most exacting program including Schubert's 
Rosamunde overture, Mozart’s symphony in E flat, op. 39, 
Corelli's Suite for Strings, and Rossini’s overture to the 
Barber of Seville This event attracted to Scottish Rite 
Hall a « :pacity audience that was exceedingly enthusiastic. 
The soloist was Anna Young, San Francisco soprano, who 
disclosed her gifts as vocalist and interpreter in Cyril Scott's 
Lullaby, Sinigaglia’s Serenata and an arrangement of four 
old Italian folk songs. and Musetta’s song from La Boheme. 
The selection of the foik wherein Miss Young dis- 
fresh, pure considerable beauty and 
which she with intel and a sure command of 
style, were an exceptionally happy choice. Her singing of 
the Puccini aria appealed strongly to the audience that re- 
warded her with applause and flowers. Mr. Minetti’s fine 
qualities as a mus.cian and conductor are recogniz d in these 
sections. S.idom has his ercellently trained band played 
with such precision, euphony and sensitive taste. Mr. Min- 
etti read the Mozart score with authority, musical under 
standing and adherence to the Mozartean spirit. 

San Francisco took Mikhail Mordkin to its heart when, 
after an absence of many years, he returned here with his 
troupe of Russian Ballet dancers and symphony orchestra for 
a week’s engagement, beginning January 17. This terpsi 
chorean feast, with which Selby C. Oppenheimer inaugu- 
rated the new year of attracted 
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songs, 
played her vance of 


Sang ligence 


music under his direction, 
great audiences to the Columbia Theater. The main episode 
of the opening performance was Carnivz al. It served to in- 
troduce Mordkin as Pierrot. The reception which the large 
audience accorded — celebrated Russian dancer must have 
warmed his heart ordkin surrounded himself with a fine 
company including Hulda Butsova, Vera Nemtchinova and 
Pierre Viadimirofi The orchestra played beautifully under 
the direction of Vladimir Bakalenikoff 

Frank W. Healy presented Feodor Chaliapin and his com- 
pany in two performances of the Barber of Seville at the 
Exposition Auditorium. Naturally popular interest was cen- 
tered in the Don Basilio of Chaliapin. Elvira de Hidalgo 
interpreted the role of Rosina, Joseph Bobrovitch the Count 
of Almaviva, Giorgio Durango, Figaro, and Giuseppe La 
Puma, Dr. Bartolo. Eugene Plotnikoff directed the orches- 


tra of some twenty or twenty-five musicians. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Josephine Lucchese, pleasantly recalled here by 
lovers through her previous operatic appearances, was wel- 
comed as an old acquaintance when she gave a song recital 
at one of Alice Seckels’ Matinee Musicales at the Fairmont 
Hotel. Miss Lucchese, petite of figure and with beauty of 


face, made a charming picture which, with her equally lovely 


voice, completely won her audience. She revealed a diction 
in foreign languages and in English that was pure and dis- 
tinct, while her interpretations were distinguished by intelli- 
gence and versatility. Nothing finer has been heard here 
recently than Miss Lucchese’s delivery of The Last Rose of 
Summer, the sentiment of which was the more pronounced 
because of the simplicity and sincerity of her expression. 
At the piano, Dorothy Borchers gave proof of her merits 
as a soloist and an accompanist. 

Flossita Badger, young San Francisco mezzo-soprano, is 
a member of the company of the San Carlo Theater in 
Naples. Miss Badger is remembered because of her fine 
performance of Siebel in Faust during our past season of 
Opera. C. #2; 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

PORTLAND, OrE.—Elly Ney, pianist, appeared as soloist at 
the Beethoven centenary concert of the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra at the Public Auditorium, January 17, Willem 
van Hoogstraten conducting. Mme. Ney, who won a great 
ovation, played the Brahms Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
tra, No. 2, in B flat major. The orchesra, which brought out 
a capacity “— was heard in Beethoven’s Leonore Over- 
ture, No. 3, also in Bee thoven’s E roica symphony. Mr. van 
Hoogstraten, who has a “no encore” 
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effect. Briefly, it was an evening of musical sunshine. The 
concert was broadcast. 

Recently the orchestra played 
audience. Here is the program: 
ture; Mozart’s symphony in E flat; 
Dame, by Dent Mowrey, local composer-pianist; and the 
Magic Fire Scene from the Valkyrie (Wagner). Much in- 
terest centered in Mr. Mowrey’s excellent composition and 
he was called to the stage to bow his acknowledgments. 
Conductor van Hoogstraten met with a demonstrative 
reception. 

At the orchestra’s second Saturday morning concert for 
young people, Conductor van Hoogstraten featured the Car- 
nival of the Animals (Saint-Saéns). 

Cecilia Hansen, violinist, appearing in the Elwyn Artist 
Series, thrilled a large audience at the Public Auditorium. 
Two effective numbers were Goldmark’s concerto in A 
minor and Saint-Saéns’ sonata in D minor. Boris Zak- 
harotf served as accompanist. 

Lucien E. Becker, organist, who is giving a series of reci- 
tals at Reed College, was heard recently at the Public 
Auditorium. je RO. 


before another capacity 
Beethoven's Egmont over- 
The Gargoyles of Notre 


American Institute of Applied Music Piano 
Recitals 

Two mid-winter recitals of piano music, January 28 and 
29, at the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. 
Chittenden, dedn, were interesting occasions, bringing for- 
ward pupils of Misses Chittenden, Wood, Nugent, and Mr. 
Sherman; they played works ranging from Bach to Bee- 
thoven and Debussy. The following were heard: Lucia 
Gaudern, Marjorie Bahouth, Adeline Uvanni, Elna Christ- 
ensen, Elizabeth MacDonald, Theodolinda Castellini, Elinor 
Everitt, Lillian Rung, Margaret Gillroy, Marjorie Zagni, 
Marion Lang Tiedemann, Mary Louise Hebbard, Mildred 
Harris, Lillian Friedman and Edna Oster. 
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TORONTO, CANADA 

Toronto, Ont.-Can.—A very interesting recital was given 
at the Toronto Conservatory of Music consisting of original 
compositions by the students. This is the first of its kind 
at the conservatory, but judging from its success it will 
become a regular feature of the annual conservatory pro- 
gram of events. Kathleen Irwin presented three songs sung 
delightfully by Margaret Cockshutt; Ruth Curry played 
her own Spanish Dance and did it admirably; Ernest Simp- 
son sang three songs, a very expressive Lament by Norman 
Goroshin and To My First Love and Wind in a Frolic by 
Cornelia Heintzman; Robert McBroom played his own 
piano composition; Roy Angus presented two really fine 
songs, Ode to the Brave and A Red, Red Rose, sung by 

Edgar Smith. Scott Malcolm’s piano concerto ended an 
altogether delightful evening, filled with much excitement 
for the youthful composers. 

Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, and Reginald Stewart, pianist a 
delightful combination), gave their first tea recital in Eaton's 
Georgian Room. The singing of Jeanne Dusseau always sc 
pleasing was most delightful on this occasion, especially 
her singing of La Forge’s Song of the Open. Reginald 
Stewart, pianist, of whom Canada is justly proud, played in 
his usual masterly style, displaying dazzling technic yet never 
letting it overshadow his artistic interpretations. 

3roadus Farmer one of Toronto’s well known violin teach- 
ers, and his brother, Ernest Farmer, a piano teacher, gave 
an interesting joint pupils’ recital in Massey Hall. Seventeen 
pupils in all presented a remarkable program. Mrs. Broadus 
Farmer was a most efficient accompanist. 

Edith Pengilley, Canadian pianist, gave a brilliant recital 
in Clarkson Community Hall before a capacity audience. 
Edith Pengilley is exceptionally talented, possessing a bril- 
liant technic and high musical ideals. 

Winnifred Hicks-Lyne, soprano and teacher of singing, 
gave a sacred vocal recital in St. Paul’s, assisted by the choir. 

Carl Goldner, pianist, pupil of Alexander Cherniavsky, 
sees a fine performance for the Gyro Club at the King 

Edward Hotel. Carl is but twelve years old and his masterly 
playing has created a stir in Toronto. 

Ada Rose and Ethel Holland presented an interesting duo 
recital in the Conservatory Hall, assisted by Geoffrey Wad- 
dington, violinist. Ada Rose has developed into a splendid 
oratorio singer. Her singing of Purcell’s Nymphs and Shep- 
herds was done in splendid style. Mme. Holland has a 
pleasing contralto voice, and Geoffrey Waddington’s delight- 
ful violin interludes rounded out a very enjoyable program. 

Scott Malcolm gave another one of his splendid piano 
recitals. He is becoming popular locally, and rightly 
for his work always shows progress and development. 

Dr. Ernest MacMillan, new director of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, has sailed for Europe. He has gone to 
study conservatory methods abroad. During his two months’ 
sojourn he will visit England, France and Germany. 

There has been much activity in the Carboni Studio this 
season, Pupils of Maestro Carboni, one of Toronto’s popu- 
lar vocal masters, have given a number of splendid concerts, 
The recital of Jeanne Hesson, soprano, at the Conservatory, 
was an outstanding success. 

A successful piano recital was given by Edna M. Ash, 
pupil of Peter Kennedy, assisted by Elsie Carter Simpson, 
contralto, pupil of Gretta Robinson. 

Mona Bates, pianist, has returned from an extended tour 
east as far as Victoria. 5 


SO,- 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


Marion Ledos, soprano, will be heard in recital at 
the Woman's Club of Upper Montclair, N. J., February 
24. Miss Ledos will include in her program numbers in 
German, French, Italian and English. Sleep Song by her 
teacher, Frank La Forge, will be included in the Eng- 
lish group. 

Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, heard in concert at the Arts 
Club, Grace Church, New York City, on February 8, as- 
sisted by a group of artist pupils from the La Forge- 
Bertimen Studios, including Edna Bachman, soprano; Eliza- 
beth Andres, contralto; Richard Miller, basso; Alice Vaiden 
and Hilda Holpeer, accompanists. 

George Vause, pianist, sailed on February 1, for Bermuda, 
where he will be heard as accompanist and assisting artist to 
Margaret Matzenauer. 


Harold Morris in Musicale Intime 


A distinguished group gathered at the home of Harold 
Morris, pianist, on February 3, when he gave a musical soiree 
which included, besides the Sonata Appassionata of Beetho- 
ven, selections of Bach-Busoni, Gluck-Brahms, Rameau- 
Godowsky, Haydn, Schumann, Debussy, Gruenberg, Chopin, 
Schulz-Evler, and a few numbers of his own which were 
added as encores. Mr. Morris is a pianist of decided brilli- 
ancy, with a technical dexterity which is continually develop- 
ing. The Schumann Toccata was given a reading of great 
merit. The assembled guests were loath to let the artist finish 
and showered on him the demonstration of their spontan- 
eous appreciation. 
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Stupio GuiL_p Fesruary RECITALS 
The Studio Guild, Inc., Grace Pickett, president, is spon- 
soring a series of recitals during February in Guild Hall 
(Steinway Building) on Wednesday evenings (9 o'clock) 
and Sunday afternoons (4:30 o'clock) broadcast through 
station WOR. Norman Jollif, Irene Peckham and Carl 
Roeder appeared February 6. Foster Travis Miller, Francis 
Moore, Hanna Brocks, Constance Beardsley, Beatrice Pink- 
ham and others are also scheduled to appear. 
Macrum Artist Pupits aT WANAMAKER AUDITORIUM 
Four artist pupils of Edward K. Macrum shared the 
January 22 recital at Wanamaker Auditorium which was well 
filled to hear the following: Alexandria Straubell, soprano ; 
Emily Huelle, mezzo-soprano; Otto Maschmeyer, tenor ; and 
Lloyd Wesley Johnston, baritone, with Herbert Goode at 
the piano. They sang standard arias by Verdi, Saint-Saéns 
and Puccini, and songs by modern composers, including John 
Prindle Scott, Pearl Curran, Dunn and La Forge. The 
excellence of their teaching was evident. 
Atice LAwreNceE Warp Stupio REcItAL 
Pupils with unusual voices are those heard at the Alice 
Lawrence Ward semi-occasional recitals in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios. Such were those of January 29, Mrs. 
Shapiro singing the Waltz from La Boheme, and Russian 
songs excellently. Mrs. Landy sang songs by Ronald and 
Hyde with fine style, and Janet Bush-Hecht’s expressive con- 
tralto voice was much admired in a song by La Furge, Sylvia 
Braverman’s song also pleasing. Mr. Forker sang songs by 
Speaks and Tschaikowsky with excellent professional style. 
Anca Seidlova was the able accompanist. Tea followed. 
Brick PresBYTERIAN CHURCH Music 
Maria Bogucka, soprano of the National Opera, Prague, 
and Prince Mohiuddin, cellist, collaborated with Clarence 
Dickinson in a program of Czechoslovakian composers at the 
Friday Noon Hour of Music at the Brick Church February 
11, when the program included the aria from Russalka 
(Dvorak), Under Our Cottage Window and My Homeland 
(folk songs), Lullaby (Smetana), Humoresque (Kolah), 
songs (Dvorak), and Gavotte (Popper), Marche Slav, 
Humoresque, Largo from the New World symphony, and 
Goblin Dance (Dvorak) and In the Church (Novak). 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah was sung by the choir of the Brick 
Church under the direction of Clarence Dickinson on Feb- 
ruary 13. Inez Barbour, Rose Bryant, Charles Stratton, 
and Frank Croxton as soloists. 
Hotitanp Vocat Trio Concert, Fesruary 20 
The Holland Vocal Trio will give a concert in Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, February 20. This excellent or- 
ganization, heard here several times in the past, has pre- 
pared an unusually interesting program of Madrigals, part 
songs, etc. 
Borowski SONATA AT City COLLEGE 
Felix Borowski’s first sonata was played by Prof. Baldwin, 
February 16, at City College, other interesting numbers being 
by Gretchaninoff, Quef, Held, Byrd and Sibelius. 
AveLE Luis RANKIN RECITAL AND RECEPTION 
Senior vocal students who are studying with Adele Luis 
Rankin, colaborated in a recital and reception at her Metro- 
politan Opera House studio, January 25. 


College of Music of Cincinnati Orchestra 
Concert 


The second concert given by the College of Music of Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra again proved that this organization is one of 
the finest training grounds for future orchestral players and 
soloists. Adolf Hahn, conductor, who is also the director of 
the College of Music, insists on that precision and musician- 
ship which make for finished production. He programs 
music which affords a variety of soloists,and he gives his 
audiences at least one selection that is new to them. At this 
second concert Marcel Dupre’s Cortege et Litanie, for organ 
and orchestra, brought the program to a triumphant close and 
in the words of the Cincinnati Enquirer’s reviewer, the organ 
was played by Margaret Adam, pupil of Sidney C. Durst, 
“with such artistry that it is safe to say the composer him- 
self would have been gratified could he have heard it.”” The 
numbers which were purely orchestral were Mendelssohn's 
overture The Hebrides, Reinecke’s Prelude to Manfred, and 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Intermezzo to The Jewels of the Madonna. 
Pupils from the operatic class of Italo Picchi were heard in 
two numbers ; an aria for tenor, Salve Dimora from Gounod’s 
Faust, sung by Homer Bernhardt; and the duet, Quando le 
soglie paterne varcai, from Donizetti's opera Favorita, sung 
by Mildred Landwehr and Eugene Eckerle. Charlotte Wil- 
son, a gifted pupil of Romeo Gorno, played the Fantasie 
Ballet for pianoforte and orchestra by Pierne, with graceful 
delicacy and much imaginative appeal. Two pupils under 
twenty years of age proved that talent rightly trained can 
be worthy of. public performance at this early age. Jose- 
phine Pipkin, pupil of Frederick J. Hoffmann, gave a splen- 
did account of herself in the Concerto for Pianoforte and 
Orchestra, A minor, by Schumann, and Kurt Reher, thir- 
teen-year-old pupil of Walter Heermann, played several cello 
solos by Goltermann and Popper with the technic and flour- 
ish of a virtuoso. Such a program so well played shows 
the seriousness with which these pupils devote themselves to 
their art, as well as the painstaking preparation they receive 
at the hands of their conductor, Adolf Hahn. M. D. 


A New Baritone Coming 


The month of April will bring with it Horace Stevens, 
Australian baritone, who will make his first American tour. 
He is coming to appear at the Cincinnati May Festival, and 
during his visit will sing several times in New York and 
elsewhere. His debut in New York will be with the Co- 
lumbia University Choral Society, Walter Henry Hall, con- 
ductor, on April 5. On April 21, he will sing with the New 
York Oratorio Society. He has also been engaged by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston and for the Evanston, 
Ill.. Music Festival. The Columbia University, the Cincin- 
nati and Evanston Festival engagements were all made on 
the recommendation of their conductors, or a member of their 
board. These gentlemen all happened to be attending the 
same music festival in England a little over a year ago, 
when Mr. Stevens proved to be one of the shining lights. 
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Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich Dallas and Oklahoma. 
a 5d ; GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1605 ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest 
GRACE A. BRYANT, 201-10th Ave. N., Tyler Street, Amarillo, Tex.; June 10, Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, 
Twin Falis, idaho. Amarillo; July 15, Albuquerque, N. M. Nov. of each year. ae 4 
HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, VIRGINIA RYAN, 107 ad'son 
un on teen Eat ae 13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Avenue, New York City. 
rai sew Ohio; Dallas, Tex., June; Fayette- ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Halil, New ville, Ark., July; Greenbrier College, Los Angeles. 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Lewisburg, W. Va., Aug.; Cleveland, MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East lith 
Ave., Brookiyn, N. Y. Ohio, Sept. St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


PAPALARDO 


Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 


New York Studios Steinway Fall 
109 West 57th Street 


Telephone: Marble 1573 Steinway Piano Used Exclusively 


Opera Director, Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore 
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phony Orchestra, January 13. He played the Widor sixth for organ, and Angels ever bright and fair (Handel), for 
Tore 47RD > > symphony with orchestra, and a group of solos, with his boy soprano 

ARTISTS EVER YWHERE accustomed brilliancy and virtuosity. Although Courboin’s Florence Easton was one of the guests of honor at the 
management had decided to limit his engagements for this formal opening at the Brooklyn Little Theater at which 
season, requests for recitals are coming so rapidly that ar- there was a reception in honor of the advisory board. There 
rangements will be made to accommodate as many as possi- were appropriate speeches and a number of the students of 
ble. Among the Courboin engagements in the near future the Brooklyn Music School Settlement took part in a short 
are recitals in Scranton, Syracuse, Montreal, Youngstown, musical program. * 

Ohio (dedication of new organ), Chicago, New Rochelle, Gitla Erstinn, soprano, and John Powell, pianist, will 
Princeton University, Brown University, Providence, R. I., appear in joint recital in Richmond, Va., on March 15. This 
Watertown, New York, Easton, and other cities. In addi- recital is sponsored by the News-Dispatch of that city, 
tion, this brilliant artist is to have four other orchestral under the local management of Mrs. Channing Ward, and 
appearances: one with the Cincinnati Orchestra (third en inasmuch as both artists are from Richmond a capacity 
gagement), two with the “Minneapolis Symphony (second audience is a foregone conclusion. 

engagement), and. an appearance in the-New York Wana- Ernest Hutcheson, who served for a day as music 
maker Auditorium early in March when he will give the first critic for the concert given by Olin Downes, critic of the 
performance of the new concerto for organ and orchestra Times; John Erskine; Columbia professor, and Ernest Ur- 
by Alfredo Casella, an orchestra playing instruments from — ches, business manager of Steinw: ay’s, left New York im- 
the famous Rodman Wanamaker collection of rare Italian mediately after the concert for Ilorida. Mr. Hutcheson’s 
violins, violas, cellos and basses. departure had every symptom of frenzied flight, as though 


meaning. The audience had a delightful evening, and left Tudor Davies, Welsh tenor,-recently arrived in this Te™Morse for all he had to say about the concert urged him 
the hall spiritually refreshed country, and is making his debut in Cincinnati today Feb- ©". For, as all agreed, it was such a wonderful chance for 
ruary 17 as soloist with the Orpheus Club His first New a musician to get back at a critic, But to all those who read 
York appearance will he with the New York Symphony Mr. Hutcheson’s criticism in the Herald-Tribune the next 
Society, April 8 and 10. He also will participate in the ™orning—most kindly and understanding of reviews flight 
Mendelssohn Choir Festival in Toronto, Canada, which Seemed in no way necessary. And now comes the official 
. takes place this month and in March will sing the title role © @nouncement that Mr. Hucheson’s departure was purely 
Ernesto Berimen, pianist, gave a brilliant and su in Lohengrin with the Philadelphia Opera Company, and for concert purposes. His first point in Florida is St. 
cessful recital at Scarboro-on-the-Hudson on the evening of — will appear with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Bos Petersburg, where he plays February 24 
January 27, playing the Spanish program which Mr. Beru ton. Mr. Davies occupies the position of leading tenor with Robert Imandt is among those artists who are west- 
mem will give at Aeolian Hall on February 20. Mr. Bert- the British Opera Company. He also has appeared in con ward bound via Canada. This young violinist from France 
men was in splendid form and was greeted by a large and cert in Paris, where he sang the tenor part in Berlioz’ Re has been making annual American tours for the ¥ three 
enthusiastic audience quiem. He will remain in this ‘country until after the seasons. This month Ite appears in Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Richard Crooks sang at the home of Sumner Ballard Spartansburg, S. C., Festival, which takes place the middk Vancouver, Seattle, Boise and San Francisco. 
on January 8, following a dinner Among the guests of May Concert Management Arthur Judson announces that 
were Mr. and Mrs. J. Sergeant Cram, Mr. and Mrs. Henry a se SE ae ee Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
Parrish, Mr. and Mrs. Philip A. S. Franklin, Mr. and Mrs prano; William Simmons, baritone; Godfrey pe a oo ogy be under its exclusive direction for the season 
Robert Pod Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Hilles, Duke and — Jinist, and Albert K. Nig, boy soprano, at the second of his 1947-28 
Duchess de Richelieu, Mr. and Mrs Lewis Gouverneur Historical Lecture Recitals at Union Theological Seminary 
Morris, Mr. and Mrs J nn » Rogers Mr. and Mrs. J. on February 8, when the subject was The Evolution of 
Allen Townsend, Colonel and Mrs Edward M. House, Mr Sentiment in the Heart of Man as Revealed in Music. 
and Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, Mrs a ratio N. Slater, program included Love Song (Kreisler), The Slumber Boat 
Mrs Rutherford Stuyvesant, Mrs. Mo 1 aylor Camp (Gaynor), Lullaby and Memories (Dickinson-Ludlow ), fo1 
bell, Mrs. Charles A. Childs, Mrs, Hamilt on McKay Twom- violin; By the Waters of Minnetonka (Lieurance), If Love 5 
bly, Mrs. H. Casimir de Rham, Mrs. Newbold Morris, Mrs Hath Entered (Marx) and Isolde’s Love Death (Wagner), 28 directly after her re-engagement at the University of 
James Russel Soley and the Messrs. George Ledie, Shipley for soprano: Mother of Mine (Tours), The Bell Ringers Ne Hampshire, Durham, N. H., on January 26. 
Jones and Edward de Peyster Livingston (Lohr), The Song of the Flea (Moussorgsky), The Ways , George Liebling’s latest composition, Valse D'Amour, 
Charles M. Courboin, Belgian-American organist, who of Love (Dickinson), for baritone; Ichibuzzi (Indian), 8 Just been accepted for publication by G. Schirmer. Etta 
has been absent from the concert stage owing to an accident, Grandmother's Knitting Song (Clokey), March of the Harris, proprietor of a large conservatory of music in Chi- 


1 1 . a , ag as ¢ r rj S i or’s ary S00 c ie 
scored unusual success with the Springfield, Mass. Sym- Gnomes (Greig), Prelude to Tristan and Isolde (Wagner), ‘#8 has already written to Schirmer’s ordering 500 copies 
eh Ne | a ie of the composition which has been dedicated to her by the 


composer. 
Caroline Lowe’s pupil, Carrick Douglas, was guest 
artist at Imogene Philips’ pupils’ recital, Chickering Hall 


January 8. He sang In Questa Tomba (Beethoven), giving 
opportunity to display his rich bass-baritone voice with fine 
| effect. In Floral Dance (Ross) he won his audience by 


splendid control of voice and temperament. Ralph Leigh 
Pianists—V iolinists—Cellists ind His Buddies left recently for a tour of Pennsylvania, to 
be followed by a short tous of Rhode Island; Mr. Leigh, 
for tenor, Ronald Perlman, baritone, and Carrick Douglas, bass, 
. R ee constituting The Buddies, are pupils of Mme. -Lowe. 
SIX DEBUT RECITAI S Corinne Mar, American soprano, who is abroad study- 
under the auanices of ing with M. Decreus and also appearing in recital, was 
pis seni enthusiastically received when she sang recently in Paris 
THE WALTER W. NAUMBURG MUSICAL FOUNDATION at one of the Students’ Atelier Reunions of the American 
Directors: Rubin Goldmark, Hugo Grunwald, Ernest Hutcheson, Alexander Lambert, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Church. Her selections included operatic arias and songs 
W. Naumburg, Willem Willeke by Giordani, Haydn, Mozart and Puccini. January 14 Miss 
Mar was scheduled to give a recital in the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs. 

Guy Maier has just completed an interesting arrange- 
ment for two pianos of Chopin’s two etudes in G flat—the 
so-called Black Keys and Butterfly studies. The original 
touch to this arrangement lies in the fact that the two etudes 
All applications must be made in writing to the NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE not later than March 21 will be played simultaneously and the two pianists, Maier 
and must include a complete recital program. For further particulars addres—NATIONAL MUSIC and Pattison, expect to offer this new arrangement on the 
LEAGUE, 113 West 57th St., New York City, which will conduct the preliminary auditions in April. balance of their programs on tour. They are also adding 
to their repertory a new rhythmic dance just completed 
especially for them by Eugene Goossens and they will play 
it on their forthcoming European tour this spring. 

Marjorie Meyer, soprano, recently sang two groups of 
songs at radio station WOR, Newark, N. J. The purity of 
her tones and the well known clarity of her diction were 
particularly noticeabl 





Clarice Balas’ artist-pupil, Anne Taborsky, played re- 
cently for the Shrine in ( ay tgs on Ohio, this being the third 
consecutive season that she has been engaged by that organ- 
ization. Another recent appearance was at a benefit con 
cert for the raising of funds for a Czech Old Folks Home. 
The audience was enthusiastic, and the Cleveland American 
commented on her playing .as follows “Miss Taborsky 
yesterday showed herself a true artist—her playing is really 
that of a virtuoso, for she steps forward with the assur 
ance of a tried concert pianist. Her beautiful touch and her 
technic of Bravura type are enriched by the youthful ra- 
diance of a sensitive soul, and that is the loveliest artistic 
treasure by which she must forge ahead. She mastered the 
most difficult of the world’s classics, not only with technical 
mastery, but with fullest understanding of the depth of their 


Paule V. Bankauskaite, |Lithuanian soprano, is a pupil 
of Ralfe Leech Sterner at the New York School of Musi 
and Arts; she was heard in a recital in Newark, N. J., Jan 
uary 23 


Florence Leonard, specialist in technic and interpreta- 
tion for teachers and advanced pianists, is receiving applica- 


The tions for summer study in Ogunquit, Me., in July and 


August. 
Grace Leslie was engaged by the Keene, N. H., Chorus 
Club for a performance with that organization on January 











Open to young professional artists who have not yet given a New York recital reviewed by critics. Ex- 
penses defrayed by the Foundation as a contribution to the musical world in disclosing of MATURED 
TALENT not yet publicly recognized 
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‘6 P Myra Mortimer, American contralto, who has _been 
CMusic Ts the winning splendid success abroad, has returned to the United 
| States for two recitals. The first was given in New York 
on February 2 and the second in Boston on February 4. 
’ Miss Mortimer is accompanied by Coenraad V. Bos, well 
Universal Language known pianist, who assists at all of her recitals. Imme- 
diately after these appearances, the contralto will return 
‘ to Europe and will not be back in America again until 

° ed November, when she will remain until February, 1928. 

of ec Mankind Mary Miller Mount was the accompanist for the pro- 
gram given on January 9 at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts under the auspices of the Philadelphia Music 
League. Florence E. Anson, an artist pupil of Mrs. Mount’s, 


T HE Hotel Majestic is the chosen residential resort is accompanist for the Lansdale Choral Society, an organi- 


- zation which gave a concert in the Lansdale Theater on 
oO > lez y ans > ow A vs ap " r . 
f th I ding musicians of the world. January 11 One of the assisting artists on this occasion 


Theodore’s Little Symphony Orchestra Plays Daily ~~ vl pega a ae ee ee 

The National Patriotic Society, Mrs. William R. Stew- 
art, president, gave a musicale in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Commodore on January 12. Theodore Roosevelt made an 
address, and groups of English and Spanish songs were 
sung by Florence Foster Jenkins. The Spanish group in- 
cluded Alborada, written for her by Cosme McMoon, and 
to which she plays an accompaniment on the castanets. Jan 
Munkacsy, violinist, played numbers by Beethoven and Grieg, 
and Irene Gruenberg was the accompanist of the afternoon. 


Re. Sa. —— Margaret Northrup, soprano, was chosen as ——- for 
ai est it 0 t "ais the People’s Chorus concert at Town Hall, New York, on 
Lincoln's Birthday. She sang songs hy American composers 


and the Waltz Song from Romeo and Juliette and was ex- 


RESTAURANTS’ ceedingly well received 
Marguerite Potter, singer and pedagogue, gave a series 


Two West 72nd Street, New York Entire Block Fronting Central Park Shustrated lectures er eae Vane. Sree, Gate oe 
: month of January, which have been so successful that she 


Telephone Endicott 1900 is continuing them Thursday evenings during February, in 
her studios at Steinway Hall; admission is free. 


—LOoNGFELLow. 


Captain Jerome Hart, Hospitality Officer, Director of Entertainments. Special Sunday 
evening concerts and musical matinees are given regularly 


The newly decorated Gold and Venetian Rooms are the Handsomest in the City, and 
are available for concerts, musical at homes, balls and banquets. Smaller halls and studio 
apartments are provided in which artists may practise and rehearse in absolute privacy, 
without overhearing others [hese exceptional facilities make the Hotel Majestic the 
resort not merely of artists, but of lovers of music 


























Anthony Pesci, young American tenor and artist-pupil 
of Fay Foster, has heen engaged to sing Faust at Ogontz, 
Pa., in April, besides which he will also give a Boston re- 
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SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 
which is a Complete 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. hone 1457 Endicott 
ELIZABETH QUAILE Grriano 
22 East 89th Street 3 $ $ New York 
HARRIET MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Studio Apartment 
251 West 7ist St., New York. 
Teacher ot Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the kriends of Music. 
wary HUBBARD 
246 HU 
i i a 
TEACHERS OF SINGING ' "ss, tranetan and dramas 
SOPRANO 
145 West 55th St., New York Tel.: 
LIEBLING 
Specializes in Voice Placement 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 
Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
’ 23. West 64th St., N. Y. - - Phone 1452 Trafalgar 
Coach - and - Concert Teacher of Singing 
Phone: Susquehanna 3135 
EDGAR 


W. Y See 
HENRI ZA chology of Voice,” pub. G.. Schirmer, 
TEACHER 
Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
Voice Bullder and Coach 
FOSTE Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
ne gn dl Vv 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Estelle LIEBLING 
Ketwenme BELLAMANN == 
ETHEL WATSON VIRGINIA 
Accompanist 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 
STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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TEACHER OF 


AROLDO LINDI 
ELSA FOERSTER 
EDMUND BURKE "tytn t season 


MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


SIGHT SINGING i at Interval” 
« re, 


1204 Carnegie Hall 
Tenor, Chicago Civie Opera 
Leading Soprano, Cologne 
Opera 





Visitors Welcome—Schedule of classes for Adults, 
Children, Teachers, sent upon request, 


Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashland 5551 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 





ith the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Counize 
it is — to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 
The amg Covrize will not, oawent, consent to act as 
intermediary ween artists, managers an 
wil] merely "furnish facts. ; ——- te 
All Icati hould be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SAENGER 


Studios: 


"6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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cital on April 6. Mr, Pesci and other artist-pupils of Fay 
Foster will give the Garden Scene from Faust over W BBR 
on March 25. 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor, gave a recital at the 
Playhouse, Chicago, on January 23, and in commenting on 
the recital, Edward Moore stated in the Tribune: “He 
showed creditable ideas about interpretation and pronounced 
the -E nglish language in a way to renew faith in it as a song 
medium.” Glen Dillard Gunn called attention in the Herald 
and Examiner to his excellent understanding of style, tradi- 
tion, and German diction, while Herman Devries, in the 
American, referred to him as an intelligent musician. Maur- 
ice Rosenfeld, in the Daily News, noted the carrying power 
of his voice, and Karleton Hackett declared in the E vening 
Post that he has a voice of tenor timbre, of good quality and 
expressive force and variety. 

William Reddick, pianist-accompanist, and Irma Red- 
dick Mezzo Soprano are meeting with success this season in 
joint recitals. Mrs. Reddick has been making a specialty 
of her husband's songs and has been particularly successful 
as a singer of the negro spirituals arranged so effectively by 
Mr. Reddick. They have appeared in many private recitals 
as pianist and singer and are preparing for a concert tour in 
the late spring. Among the newer of Mr. Reddick’s ar- 
rangements for solo voice are | love Mary and Don’ leave 
Me, Lawd, published by Ricordi.* 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, will make his first appear- 
ance as conductor of an orchestra when he will lead the 
Cleveland Orchestra on March 17 and 18 in a symphonic 
composition of his own. Mr. Rubinstein will give his\ only 
New York recital of the season in Aeolian Hall on March 


~ The Russian Symphonic Choir, under Basile Kibal- 
chich, will invade Florida for the fifteenth week of its 
coast to coast tour, appearing in St. Petersburg, Coral Gables, 
Palm Beach, Tallahassee and Daytona Beach. 

Elliot Schenck’s Five Pastels, announced recently for 
performance by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, was not 
given. Explanation of the postponement comes in the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Stock to Mr. Schenck: “I find 
that the presentation of your Five Pastels had to be post- 
poned because it was impossible for me to place it advan- 
tageously; we also were short of time for rehearsals, on 
account of making Victor records. I shall let you know as 
soon as possible the date of performance, and just ask that 
you be patient. Very sincerely yours, (Signed) Frederick 
A. Stock.” 

Helen Sheridan, in the graceful Mozart opera, La Finta 
Giardiniera, enlarged her reputation as a singing actress 
greatly; the consensus of opinion was united that she has a 
beautiful voice, with excellent tone production. This, united 
with her graceful personality and acting, won her unstinted 
praises. 

William Simmons, well known baritone, who is now 
affiliated with the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, will sing 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the Cleveland Orchestra, 
and has also been engaged to sing the Beethoven Missa Sol- 
emnis at the Ann Arbor Festival. As a member of the 
Wolfsohn Concert Quartet, Mr. Simmons will give two re- 
citals, in Louisville and Cincinnati. Next season he will 
make a Pacific Coast tour beginning in January. Mr. Sim- 
mons has been heard four times within the last year on the 
Atwater Kent Radio Hour and will give another concert 
with Lea Luboshutz, under the same auspices, in Toronto on 
February 24. 

Ethelynde Smith had a return engagement recently at 

3ordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, N. J. The 
soprano was given a vociferous reception by the boys, who 
demanded many encores. Following the concert the faculty 
gave a reception for Miss Smith which was attended by the 
senior class boys with their partners. 

Marie Sundelius had the honor of opening the new 
building of the MacDowell Club in New York, upon her 
return from a southern concert trip, on January 12. 

“Marion Telva, that almost indispensable artist of the 
Metropolitan,” was the re. the music editor of the New 
York World referred to her in a recent issue of that paper. 
And with reason—for surely few, if any, contraltos at our 
premier temple of operatic endeavor in this country are 
called upon more often and for a greater variety of roles. 
Then, too, Telva now has a new big role—that of ever-in 
creasing popularity as a concert singer. 

The University Glee Club gave its annual concert at 
Carnegie Hall on January 31. The club, under the direc- 
tion of Marshall Bartholomew, sang one of its usual in- 
teresting programs in thoroughly finished style. The soloist 
of the evening was Lambert Murphy, tenor, who is also 
a member of the club. 

Harold Van Duzee, young 
soloist, January 31, over WJZ, with Henry Hadley conduct- 
ing a group of I *hilharmonic Orchestra men. He was heard 
in three groups of songs and was highly complimented for 
the effectiveness with which his voice carried. 

Jeannette Vreeland, soprano. includes among her cur- 
rent engagements appearances in St. Joseph, Mo.; St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Minn.; Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La.; 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, and Lowell, Mass. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who is touring the 
Pacific Coast, dropped in. at the De Mille Studio to visit 
friends and sang for Jacqueline Logan, who is playing an 
important role in The King of Kings, the spectacular picture 
on which Cecil De Mille has been working for some time. 
A picture of Mr. Werrenrath singing to Miss Logan was 
taken and telegraphed to New York, arriving at the Wolf- 
sohn Musical Bureau some four hours later. 


American tenor, was the 


Naegele Gives Washington Recital 

Charles Naegele gave a recital in the ball-room of Mrs. 
Joseph Leiter’s Washington residence on January 30. He 
played a group of classic numbers—Bach, Scarlatti, Brahms 
and Handel, a group of Chopin, the Naila Waltz with which 
he made such a great success at his New York recital and 
pieces by Debussy, Grainger and Liszt. This is the same 
program that Mr. Naegele played on January 26 at Groton 
School. 


Margery Maxwell to Give Recital 

Margery Maxwell, soprano of the Ravinia Opera, and for 
six years a member of the Chicago Opera, will give her 
first New York recital at Town Hall on February 21. 
Miss Maxwell has been heard in New York in stellar roles 
with the Chicago Opera during their visits some years 
ago. This season Miss Maxwell has been filling concert 
engagements in the East. 
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Frank T. Kintzing presents 
THE WORLD FAMOUS JAPANESE SOPRANO 


TAMAKI MIURA 
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VOICES ACROSS THE SEA 


Philharmonic Orchestra, who sends greetings to his native England 


the Eastman Theater on January 6 was transmitted across the 

to re-broadcast part of it was unsuccessful. Another attempt 

chester Opera Company, and one of the soloists of the after- 
ssens’ left. 


COURIER STANDS IN MILAN. 


are 


> ee , 
besides being an artist, is one of the leading basses at La 
: 


siffi, gathering place of operatic artists. The central figure is 


1 Milan, Musical Courier representative in the latter city. One 


lf; next, Barbato, secretary to Pe , and then Aureliano 

Bassi, in the front row, left to rig comes first Avv. Gis- 

world-famous chef-de-claque, who ever takes his hands 

- behind Saveri Trantoul, French tenor at La Scala; 

very highly rated amona Italy's young singers; and finally, 
uced above. So this is Milan! 


WHEN STAR MEETS STAR. 
The Imerican Nightingale,’ Josephine Lucchese, and 
ldolbhe Menjou, famous screen actor, “joining hands” with 
{dolphe Caruso, husband of the coloratura soprano. The 
1s taken at Hollywood, Cal., during the filming of 
vening Clothes, after the great success achieved by Mme 
hese at her recital at the Philharmonic Auditorium of 
Ingeles. Incidentally, Adolphe Menjou and Adolphe 
re both Captains in the U. S. Army during the 
ar and saw service together at the French and 
Italian Front in the same contingent 
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DORIS NILES, 
gifted young dancer, who atpeared in recital at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on February 1, assisted by Cornelia Niles. 
That these two sisters have a large following in the metropo- 
lis will be aleaned from the appended salient paragraph from 
the pen of M. W’. in the New York Herald-Tribune: “Ewery 
dance was greeted by. applause, and the indefatigable two 
might still be there responding to encores if they had cared 
to risk the endurance test. As it was, they may write an- 
other positive success to their professional record.” (Nickolas 

WVuray photo.) 
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MARCELLA GEON IN FRANCE 
The New York vocal teacher, coach and accompanist, was 
photographed by Clarence Lucas, MusicaL Courter repre- 
sentative in Paris, in front of the monument to Gounod at 
St. Cloud and near the house where he died in 1893. Miss 
Geon ts having a busy season now in New York and recently 
appeared as accompanist at the opening concert of the 
series at Milford, Conn., the Studio Guild Concerts, the 
Pleiades Club and at Etchers Tea at the National Arts 
Club, where she was also soloist. 


ROBERT POLLAK 
(at left) and Michel Penha in the woods near San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Pollak is first violinist and Mr. Penha is cellist 
of the California String Quartet. 
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CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN’S 
NEW OPERA, LELANALA, 
presented by the students of the music depart- 
ment of the Piedmont High School, November 
23 and 24, under the direction of Alexander 
Ball, director of music. (Inset) Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, composer. 
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HELEN STANLEY, 
concert and opera singer, who will coach a limited number 
of artist-pupils in song repertory and opera and in the ar- 
rangement of concert programs. 
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LYNNWOOD FARNAM’S CHOIR-ROOM AND 
STUDY 


at the Church of the Holy Communion, 

ts greatly admired for its old-world quietness 

The little Mason & Hamlin organ (recently acquired from 

Richard Keys Biggs) is a reminder of a similar trument 

which, as a boy, Farnam played at Dunham, Quebec. The 

bust of Bach at the right was presented to Farnam by his 
choir, Christmas, 1925, 
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A VISITING CARMEN. 
On February 7, Mary Garden stopped over at Rochester, N. Y., in accordance with her 
promise to George man, to take the leading role in Carmen with the Rochester Opera 
Company. This she Miss Garden making some suggestions as to the mise-en-scéne. 
Left to right; Mary Silveira, one of the leading singers of the Rochester Opera Company; 
Eugene Goossens, conductor; Miss Garden; Cecile Sherman, another Rochester Opera 
singer, and Vladimir Rosing, director. The performance was a huge success. 


CORINNE RIDER-REED 
soprano, and Lynnel Reed, violinist, gave 
a joint recital on January 25 in Toledo, 
Ohio, under the auspices of the Toledo 
Woman’s Club. They have been appear- 
ing together in recital recently on nu- 
merous occasions and their programs 
have proved very popular. The soprano 
has appeared extensively throughout the ge aa ay 
country in concert, and Mr. Reed, a suad , 
pupil of Ovide Musin, formerly of ANTE BELLUM PICTURES 
ee eae 9s bees js.) dyp Through the kindness of Pasquale Amato, the Musical Courier — 
cided success when she gave a program exceedingly inter sting photographs taken at Atlanta Ga., during th 
recently at Hood College, Frederick, sete there in May, 1914. Below, shows Amato about to take 
Md. (Strauss Peyton photo.) a group of the Metropolitan artists. Left t » t they 
: Amato (with his finger raised), Caruso, and, behind ( 
partly visible, Richard Hageman. The styles of 1914 are sh 
the right. Gorits and Caruso are both exemplifying th ‘ 
noted that the camera has caught both of them with both feet off the 
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Trinity Court, Boston Conrad Building, Providence 
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COURTLER 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Derkoii, Micu.—The eighth pair of 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, given.in-Orchestra Hall 
offered Mendelssohn’s Overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the Tschaikowsky Second Symphony in’ C; Minor, 
op. 17. and Rossini’s Overture to William Tell. The sym 
phony was heard here for the first time and proved to be 
shorter and less sombre in character than the more familiar 
symphonies by the same composer. The work of the orches 
tra was excellent and Mr. Gabrilowitsch was recalled sey 
eral times. The symphony so pleased ‘that it will probably 
he heard again. Luella Melius was the soloist and was in 
glorious voice. She sang the arias, Queen of the Night, 
irom Mozart’s The Magic Flute, and Que la Voce from 
Bellini’s Puritani.. At the close of the program she gen 
crously added with Margaret Mannebach 
at the piano. 

Two numbers comprised the program for the ninth pair of 
concerts, also given at Orchestra Hall. The first number 
was Beethovens Eroica Symphony in E Flat, op. 55. Mr 
Gabrilowitsch read this work with authority and nice dis 
crimination and at its close was recalled several times 
while the orchestra also had to acknowledge the applause 
fhe second number was the Tschaikowsky concerto in B 
flat minor, op. 23, for piano and orchestra. Leonid 
the pianist and how magnificently he played-! 
resource of a pianist at his command, he 
thrilled the audience into a demonstration that must have 
most gratifying. Splendid and sympathetic support 
accorded by Mr. Gabrilowitsch and the orchestra, and 
who braved the worst snow storm of the season to 
attend the concert were amply repaid for their effort. 

Victor Kolar conducted the orchestra in a request pro- 
gram that ranged from Sousa to France, Germany and 
Russia. Semper Fidelis, by Sousa, opened the program, 
followed by Caucasian Sketches by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff ; Suite 
No. 2, Carmen, Bizet, Prelude to the Mastersingers of 
Nuremburg, Wagner; waltz, Enjoyment of Life, 
Music Box Liadov; The Flight of the Bumble Bee, from 
Isar Sultan, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and the Overture to Tann- 
hauser, Wagner. Mr. Kolar, the orchestra and the audience 

| fine fettle. Several repetitions were demanded 
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several encores, 


Kreutzer was 


With every 
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Was 


those 


Strauss ; 


were all in 
good time was enjoyed by all. 

lina Lerner, pianist, recently was the with the 
orchestra playing the Liszt Concerto in A major. She 
proved herself to be a most excellent pianist and the audi- 
ence showed its appreciation of the fact by applauding her 
enthusiastically, recalling her several times. For the con 
certo Mr. Kolar surrended his baton to Vladamir Shavitch, 
who also conducted Strauss’ tone poem, Don Juan, and won 
much approbation for himself both for his sympathetic 
support for the concerto and for his fine reading of the 
Strauss number. Mr. Kolar conducted the Prelude to Act 
Three, Dance of the Apprentices and Greetings to Hans 
Sachs from The Meistersingers, Wagner; three Spanish 
Dances’ by Granados, and Catalonia by Albeniz. 

The third concert in the series for young people was given 
at Orchestra Hall, the subject being Musical Travelogue 
and Vienna. Victor Kolar conducted the orches 
tra in the Mozart Symphony in C major, Jupiter, and two 
waltzes by Strauss, Vienna Blood and the Blue Danube. 
Edith M. Rhetts made the explanatory remarks. 

Charles Frederic Morse presented Bianca del Vecchio, 
pianist, at the Book-Cadilla She played a program of 
numbers unhackneyed and interesting. Her technic possesses 
clarity and delicacy and her reading of her numbers 
hetokened emotional play and effective contrasts. 

The Detroit String Quartet gave its opening concert of 
the season at the Players’ Playhouse. The presen per 
sonnel of the quartet has been working together for a year, 
and though they have played at some society musicales this 
was their first appearance before the general public. Ilya 
Scholnik, first violin; William Grafing King, second violin: 
Valbert P. Coffey, viola; and Georges Miquelle, cello, are 
the members, and as might have been expected from four 
such excellent musicians, they have approached their task 
with seriousness and the intention to perfect a fine ensemble. 
That they have far in their desire was evidenced by the 
work on this occasion. Good tone and musical finish were 
displayed throughout the program. The warmth of the 
reception of the program would seem to indicate a support 
deserved by this very Detroit's mu 
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The Barber of Seville 

and his conrpany presented The Barber 
Temple on Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday nights of Wednesday the house was 
surprisingly sparse and much of the wild enthusiasm that 
usually reigns at a Chaliapin performance was lacking. The 
famous Russian appeared as Don Basilio, making the minor 
role quite the principal one in a performance that was on 
the whole rather bad. So bad, in fact, that after the first 
and second acts people left in sections 

To be sure, Chaliapin’s make-up was marvellous—a long 
and chin that almost met, that were cleverly 
up to squint, one tooth, and a besmudged and bewrin 
His antics and gestures provoked many a laugh 
did not have much of an opportunity to hear 
Chaliapin slashed the music to suit his pur- 
liberties he and dominated the 
Was on It 


Chaliapin 
Feodor Chaliapin 
of Seville at the Mecca 


1 
last week 


nose 
made 
kled face 
However, one 
the great voice. 
taking all the 
all the while he 
Elvira de Hidalgo was unable 
owing to indisposition, and so a 
guerite Cobby, was called upon to fill the 
did valiantly. Miss Cobby made the most 
and did some of the best singing of the evening 
[ voice of naturally fine quality. 
has been well schooled. Her 
and sure and her top notes 
vivacious and arched in her 
faire of a much more 
artist. It is understood that this was only the third time 
she had sung -the Rosina, and, if that is so, she is all 
the more to be commended. She has youth and charm and 
rapport with the audience from the beginning. One 
might also add: thank goodness for Miss Cobby! 
Durando as Figaro was good. The 
only fair, but once in a while he did 
good singing. At least he is at home on the stage and kept 
the performance going while he was taking part. Raoul 
Querze, a young Italian tenor, made his debut in this country 


in the role of Count of Almaviva. Only twenty-six years 
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old, he is the soni of the famous Querze. He has a light 
tenor voice of good quality and, when not hampered by nery 
ousness, he sang effectively. Querze, certainly has a 
sense of the comic and was highly amusing in his scene with 
Chaliapin. La Puma was the Dr. Bartolo, and the or- 
chestra, a mighty good one, was directed by Eugene Plotni- 
koff. 


too, 


Brahms Chorus in Debut Concert 


Brahms Chofus of Philadelphia; y Mae 
Ebrey Hotz, soprano, gave a concert in the Bellevue Strat- 
ford ballroom on January 19. This is a newly organized 
chorus of about 100 tinder the direction of N. Lindsay Nor- 
den. dn commenting on the impression made at this first ap- 
pearance of the chorus, the Philadelphia Ledger critic stated 
that “The concert was amazingly good and the organization 
made a debut which spoke eloquently for its future. Mr. 
Norden is one of the best vocal conductors ‘and trainers in 
the East and in addition his program, as usual, was skill- 
fully made up.” The Bulletin noted that “at once the audi- 
ence felt how closely in touch with the conductor were all 
the members. They followed each wave of the stick with 
precision, attacked and released to perfection, showed full 
appreciation of tone values and executed contrasting piamis 
crescendos, and, difficult rhythms with an assurance 
that bespoke careful study. . . The whole performance- was 
above par for a first concert, and with more practice, and 
ee to bring polish, it-is safe to predict that the 
Brahms Chorus will become one of the finest in the city. 

Ellis Clark Hammann was praised by the critics for the mu- 
sical understanding and polish of his accompaniments 
throughout the program. 
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Liebling Artist Scores in Providence 


Metropolitan Opera, gave a 
December 14. The 


Ruth, formerly of the 
recital in Providence on 
Providence Journal has this to say about her: “Last evening 
Joan Ruth gave a song recital in Churchill House. Those 
present were not disappointed in the report they had heard 
of the singer’s reputation, her singularly clear and bell-like 
her superb art, and her charming appearance. In 
her singing were freshness and youth and buoyancy, and 
strange to say, happiness. There was no suggestion of sor 
row, nor any attempt to offer any. She sang without pre 
tence or affectation, did simple things in a simple manner, 
and difficult things with little apparent effort. The audience 
was positive in its approval, and the singer generous with 
encores, singing A Spanish Folksong, Musetta Waltz, Nor 
wegian Echo Song, and By the Waters of Minnetonka, the 
last of which she repeated. In the Shadow Song from 
Dinorah, she was ably assisted by Georges Laurent, first 
flutist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Among. the 
particularly successful efforts was Der Jungling an die 
Quelle, which was as perfect a piece of work as one can 
hope_to hear.” 


ETHEL GROW 


CONTRALTO 
Specialist in Tone Production 


“She has a fine diction, therefore there was a differ- 
ence whether the songs were in English or not. We 
like our own tongue best when easily understood.’’— 
New York World. 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 


Address: Loulse Hunter Management 
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JOHN CHARLES THOMAS 
AMERICAN BARITONE 
Returns to America for concerts during January, February 


and March only—after an absence of two years. 
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premier dancer and director of the Hein- 
rich Concert Dancers. Director of the 
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Forrest Lamont Reengaged with Chicago Civic 
Opera 

Among the first artists to be reengaged by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company is Forrest Lamont, American tenor, 
who has won much success in leading roles with the com- 
pany for the past eleven years. Only a few of the princi- 
pals have as yet been reengaged. 

During the past season Mr. 
the principal tenor roles in 


Lamont was entrusted with 
The Jewels of the Madonna, 


FORREST LAMONT 

Madame Butterfly and I! Trovatore, all of which he has 
done many times with the company, and also in Boris Godu- 
noff and Tiefland for the first time here, proving himself 
one of the best routine artists with the Chicago Opera. 
Recently Eugene Stinson of the Chicago Journal called him 
“an unusual member of the company,” stating that the “in- 
crease in his fundamental ability” has marked him out as 
such. Dwelling on Lamont’s progress this season the Jour- 
nal critic continues: “Lamont has seldom in the past eight 
years at least, sung so admirably as he is singing this season. 
His voice has much more roundness and color and depth 
than last year, and it is a pleasure to hear a tone so firm and 
resonant as his mounting through orchestral climaxes which 
seem never to put him at a disadvantage.” 

Creating the role of Pedro in Tiefland in Chicago, Lamont 
achieved some of the finest work of his operatic career and 
scored one of his biggest successes. Of his Pedro, Herman 
Devries, the Chicago American’s eminent critic, wrote : “Any- 
way, if for no other reason, Tiefland served an interesting 
purpose in that it revealed Forrest Lamont as one of the 
finest singing-actors of our stage. It is very pleasant to 
report that an American tenor should have given the greatest 
proof of his gifts in an imported opera, sung in English, and 
I am glad to say that the public was of my opinion, for when 
the artists came singly to receive their meed of merit, La- 
mont’s reception was -far and away the most enthusiastic 
of any. He ‘led the rest.’ His Pedro was a magnificent 
exhibition of acting, emotionally intense and powerful, 
pathetic figure, but a full-sized characterization of force as 
well: sensitive, varied in shading, extraordinarily convinc- 
ing. If his Gennaro in The Jewels has always been his best 
role, it must now take second place, for yesterday Lamont 
reached the zenith of his career. I cannot conclude this 
eulogy without a special word for the remarkable clarity of 
his enunciation—a model for the entire company. 

Karleton Hackett, well known critic of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post, too was eulogious in his praise, saying: “Mr. La- 
mont picked the story up from the first note and made this 
imaginative shepherd lad stand out as a genuine creation. 
There were poetry in his soul and honesty in his heart 
His portrayal was one of power and revealed emotional 
depths he has never shown before. By natural right he took 
the dominant place in the drama and held it with firm grasp 
to the very end. The dramatic declamation of the music 
suited his voice, which never sounded so well, and his enun 
ciation was almost unbelievable distinct. Everything of 
import which he had to say came out with convincing force. 
A performance which will be remembered !” 

Mr. Lamont is now on tour with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, at the close of which he has a number of concert 
dates to fill. 


Valeria DeVries Marries 


Valeria DeVries, whose first husband was the late well 
known baritone, Maurice DeVries, was according to a cable 
gram received by her sister, Mrs. Henry Miller Lynch, 
married to Senator Dellon Pescarolo, in Torino, Italy, on 
February 7. Mme. Pescarolo, as Valeria DeVries, sang 
with great success in all the principal cities of Italy and was 
a former member of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
She was the sister-in-law of Herman DeVries of Chicago 
and was Lulu Randall. She is an American by birth and 
came to Chicago from Wisconsin to study voice at the Chi- 
Musical College, under her late first husband. 
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Buffalo Enjoys Clara Foss Wallace’s Vesper 
Service 

Burrato, N. Y.—A supremely interesting and enjoyable 
program of exceptional character was given February 6 at 
the Community Vesper Service of the First Presbyterian 
Church under the efficient direction of Clara Foss Wallace, 
organist and choir director. Last year, through an invitation 
from the local chapter of the American Guild of Organists, 
Mrs. Wallace prepared a special program which met with 
such great success that it was decided to make it an annual 
event. The participants were Florence Ralston, soprano; 
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tenor ; 
selected 
(from 
Art in 
Bach- 
Martin, 


Barrell, contralto; Vernon 
Norman Lucas, and a chorus of 
voices. The program included: age 
Six Pieces), by Franck; chorus, Our Father Which 
Heaven, Arensky; Antiphone, The Ww aiting Christ, 
Dickinson; Anthems, Hail, Gladdening Light, by 

and Noble’s Fierce Was the Wild Billow; offertory Inter 
cession by Seth Bingham; Bantock’s soprano -aria, The 
Wilderness and the Solitary Place Shall Be Glad, Christ in 
the Wilderness; Stainer’s Sevenfold Amen, and Postlude, 
Cathedral Chimes, also by Seth Bingham. Rev. George A. 
Buttrick preached the sermon. L.., EM. 


Margaret Curtis, 
twenty-one 


solo, Finale 
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Richard Copley’s Attractions for 1927-28 


Richard Copley, well known manager of New York, 
has issued his list of attractions for the season 1927-28 
He will continue as manager of the Society of the Friends 
of Music, and his unusually fine list of artists includes the 
following: Sopranos—Della Baker, Povla Frijsh, Ethyl 
Hayden, Nina Koshetz and {Eide Norena; contraltos 
Merle Alcock and Evelyn MacNevin; tenors—Tudor 
Davies and Vernon Williams; baritones—Marcel Salz 
inger, Friedrich Schorr and Horace Stevens; violinists 
Renee Chemet and Raoul Vidas; cellist—Maurice Mare 
chal; pianists—Henri Deering, Clara Haskil and Harold 
Samuel; lecture recitals—Harold Samuel, celebrated com 
posers and their compositions; Canon E. H. Fellowes, au 
thority on Old English music, Tudor and Stuart Periods, 
etc., illustrated with vocal and instrumental selections ; 
Holland Vocal Trio, in programs of madrigals and part 
songs, and J. Rosamond Johnson and Taylor Gordon in 
programs of American negro spirituals. 


The Hagemans Entertain for the Homers 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hageman entertained at tea, on 
January 29, from five to seven, at their home on West 
Kighty-sixth Street in honor of Louise. Homer and Louise 
Homer Stires. Many persons prominent in the social and 
artistic world were present. 
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MONTEUX ‘TAKES 
MENGELBERG 

\ MSTERDAM 


season and his 
program. 


LEAVE BUT 
FAILS TO ARRIVE 
Monteux has appeared for the last time this 
farewell took the form of an all-Beethoven 
He received a hearty ovation and it is with pleas 
ure that we look forward to his return next winter. Men- 
gelberg, who has returned from America, 
unfortunately prevented from conducting his first 
by a serious attack of influenza. which, of course, 
a source of extreme disappointment to everyone 

\n unusual recital was that of the Spanish guitarrist, 
Andres de Segovia. He proved to us, beyond a doubt, that 
the guitar is infinitely more than a strum-instrument, and 
he produced colorful and even orchestral effects which one 
never would have dreamed Some of the finest 
things he played were a Minuet by Sor (1780-1837), a Danse 
by Granados, Prelude and Loure by Bach, Serenade by 
Samazeuilh, and Granada and Torre Bermeja by Albeniz 

The Pro Arte Quartet played for the first time here, 
made a deep impression 
besides Haydn and 
program, we heard two 
quartet (Five Movements for 
Webern, and a quartet by the 

The Paris which played to a large 
hall, had an success \ trio by F 
rather weak and out of place beside its 
and Brahms, but it was given with 
that it gained qualities which it not usually 
The two other works were interpreted with a tremendou 
vitality and beauty S 


has. been most 


concert 
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possible 
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Its virtuosity is beyond all praise 
Debussy, which opened and closed. the 
novelties, Funf Satze fiir Streich 
String Quartet) by Anton von 
voung Italian, Vittorio Rieti 
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enormous 
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George Liebling in Minneapolis 
Liebling 
lis (Minn.), at the 
Sonata Waldstein 
(Schubert), 

(Chopin) and 


George gave the following program in Minneapo 
Unitarian Church Hall on February 8 
(Beethoven), Fantasy, The Wandere: 

sarcarolle, Ballade and Scherzo in B flat minor 
Ballade in B minor (Liszt) 
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Invitations were issued to the first concert 
Junior Symphony Orchestra (or 
Arnold Cornelissen) in Elmwood 
from the orchestra were 
Mr. Cornelissen conduct- 
Soloists were Anna St. James, pian- 
Mandelkern, violinist. The hall was well 
much applause was bestowed upon the youthful 
1 their well played program. 

Semi-Centennial meeting of the M. T. N. A. in 
Rochester, a number of Buffalo musicians attended, among 
them William A. Benbow, vice president of the organization. 

At the ce concert given at Neighborhood House, 
inder the direction of Margaret J. Ferguson, the soloists 

ipating were Bertha Drescher, soprano; Emelie Yoder 
piamist, and Lars Potter, reader. 

The College Club musicale had on its program the follow- 
ing participants: Ilona McLeod, pianist ; Isabelle W. Strana 
mezzo-soprano, and Ethyol McMullen, accompanist. 
Athletic Club is giving a series of Sunday 
musicales members and friends. 
Recent soloists have been Dorothy Hobbie Coats, contralto ; 
Helen Mir n Charlotte Webster, accompanist, 
and an instrumental trio composed of Emilie Yoder Davis, 
pianist; Harriet violinist; Virginia Birnie, cellist 
Dorothy Hobbie Coats’ lovely voice and excellence of inter 
pretation evidenced in a group of contrasting songs 1n 
English. The program for the sixth concert of the 
was given by Bertha Drescher, soprano; Laura Duerstein, 
contralto: Mildred P. Kelling, pianist; Ethyol McMullen, 
accompanist Later participants were Harriet Shire, s 
Emilie Yoder Davis, pianist, Warren Hardy, 
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meeting of the New England Women, Mrs 
soprano, was the soloist, with Robert Huf 
piano. She also sang a group of Indian Songs 
it a meeting of the Woodmen at The Hotel Lafayette. 

Some of Ada Stettenbenz’s large class of piano pupils gave 
1 recital in the Music Room of the Grosvenor Library re 
cently \ -yaried program of standard compositions, solos, 
and two piano numbers was excellently played by the youth- 
ful performers relatives and 
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Mrs. Walter Ackerman, violinist and pianist, in three sonatas 
by Tartini, Handel and Grieg. 

Maurine Snyder, soprano, was the soloist at the rally of 
the young pupils of Central Church of Christ, Mrs. George 
Jagnall, organist. 

Pilgrim Chorus Choir, under the direction of Emil H. 
Keuchen, gave a service of praise in Pilgrim Evangelical 
Church. Emil Wollschlager, tenor; Herbert Seitz, baritone, 
and Irene Finger, Erma Meyers and Mildred Flentges con- 
tributed to the interesting program. 

Eva Rautenberg, pianist; Marion N. Paterson, contralto, 
and Robert Hufstader, accompanist, repeated their Chroma- 
tic Club program for the East Aurora branch of the club in 
Roycroft Inn. 

Marjorie Harwood, soprano, invited guests to a tea in her 
new studio, when many friends of this popular singer gath- 
ered in social intercourse. Insistent demands for a group 
of songs from the hostess met with happy response, Marion 
Voss at the piano furnishing sympathetic accompaniments. 
Among the guests was Mme. Gandenzi of New York. 


L. H. M. 
David Mannes Conducts at Greenwich, Conn. 


GREENWICH, ConN.—On January 19, in the Greenwich 
High School, David Mannes offered a program of opera 
music at the third and last of the Young People’s Symphony 
Concerts, under the auspices of the Woman’s Club of Green- 
wich. As at the previous concerts of the series, the audi- 
torium was filled with an enthusiastic and appreciative 
audience. The program, made up of excerpts and overtures 
from nine operas, began with the Aida march and ended 
with the Entrance of the Gods from The Rheingold. Anna 











JULIETTE WIHL 


“A pianist possessed of exceptional qualities of technique and 
perception.”’—Daily Telegraph (London). 

















C. Ruxton of Greenwich was the soloist. She sang the 
aria of Musetta from La Boheme. Mrs. Ruxton possesses 
a voice of pleasing quality and a charming stage presence. 
Mr. Mannes was guest of honor at luncheon at the hom« 
of Mrs. John Bradley Lord and also at an informal dinner 
with Mrs. John Gray and Mrs. Gordon Glass as hostesses. 
There were forty guests at the dinner, including many music 
lovers, who are deeply interested in the cause of music in 
Greenwich. The Woman's Club is planning a series of five 
young people’s concerts for next season. It is expected that 
a number of patronesses will make it possible to offer free 
admission to 200 public school children at each concert. C. 


Another Madge Daniell Pupil Wins Part 


Lucy Lawler, understudy to Miss Treskoff, the Lady 
Mary of the Vagabond King Company, was called to sing 
the role on short notice recently in Brooklyn. She did 
not miss a line of cue, thanks to her teacher who had 
prepared her for just such an emergency. She is now 
to sing the role on tour and Miss Daniell predicts a great 
future for her as the voice is a beautiful soprano of volume 
Another Daniell pupil on tour in the Night of Paris Com 
pany, singing the prima donna part, is Lucille Arnold, and 
all her press notices sent to her teacher praise her voice 

Frieda Moss, soprano, was soloist at New York Public 
Speaking Club, January 7, and on January 19 at the Grand 
Opera House. She was well received and had to give en- 
cores to both groups of songs. Sophie Stoile, soprano, gave 
a fine program at the Cosmopolitan Club, Coney Island, 
New York, January 22. Evelyn Stockton and Ruth Norris, 
sopranos, are singing in the Vagabond King Company; in 
The Queen High Company are Barbara Carrington, Ethel 
Lawrence, Kitty Ellis; Barbara Grace has the understudy 
part, besides a principal part. These and Harold Henessey, 
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the possessor of a resonant tenor voice, are all working 
daily with Madge Daniell, who claims credit for their voice 
production and lines. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ProvipENCE, R. I.—Sylvia Lent, violinist, made her first 
appearance in Providence at Memorial Hall at the artist’s 
concert given by the Chopin Club, of which Mrs. Edgar J. 
Lownes is president. She astonished her hearers by her 
power of producing such fine tones and the remarkable ma- 
turity of her playing seldom found in so young an artist. 
Her playing was flawless and she was recalled to the stage 
several times after each group. Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano, 
also appeared the same evening and sang with charm, re- 
vealing a voice of fine quality which she uses with discre- 
tion. Her group of German songs was especially well 
rendered and her modern numbers were given with unusual 
intelligence. Nicoli Sloninsky was accompanist for Miss 
Ehrhart and the singer rendered three of his songs with 
telling effect. 

The eighth concert of the vag sel Ensemble took place, 
January 5, at the home of Mrs. George St. John Sheffeld. 
Besides Mozart’ s concerto in C major for two pianos, played 
by Mme. Avis Bliven-Charbonnel and Dorothy Brown, and 
Tschaikowsky’s waltzes from the ballet Dornroschen for two 
pianos, eight hands, Mozart’s sonata No. 4 for violin and 
piano was played by Helen Keenan, violinist, and Lydia 
Bell, pianist. The closing number was Polacca Brilliante 
by Liszt-Weber, two pianos, four hands, played by Dorothy 
Joslin Pearce and Miriam Hosmer. 

John McCormack packed the Majestic Theater where he 
gave a song recital, assisted by Edwin Schneider, accom- 
— and pianist. As usual he sang a group of Irish songs, 
but he also included numbers by Bach, Respighi and Bantock, 
which he rendered with all the beauty of his magnificent 
voice. 

At the Albee Theater, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, gave its third concert 
of the season. The opening number, Mozart's Kleine Nach- 
stuck, for string orchestra, was delightfully played. Besides 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4, Mr. Koussevitzky included 
Wagner's Forest Murmers from Siegfried and Strauss’ 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks. 

Under Susan Clark’s direction, 
Metroplitan Opera Company, was heard in a song recital 
in Churchill House. It was Miss Ruth’s first appearance 
in Providence and she won the audience by her lovely voice 
and charming personality. 

The Providence Symphony Society, Roswell R. Fairman, 
conductor, gave the first of its series of concerts at Elks’ 
Auditorium before a large audience. Previous to the playing 
of the Beethoven Symphony No. 3 (Eroica), G. Richard 
Carpenter gave a brief analysis of ae work. Mr. Fairman 
proved an able conductor and the ensemble was well balanced 
= played unusually well. The soloist was Elsie Goff 
Carpenter, contralto, who rendered the aria, Ah se tu dormi, 
from Giulietta a Romeo by Vacci, and a group of songs 
by Bassett, Tschaikowsky and Rummuel. 

The Chaminade Club, of which Mrs. George Loomas is 
president, gave its Christmas musicale at the Providence 
Plantations Club. The program was given by members of 
the Rossini Club of Portland, Me., and included Helen Ward, 
soprano; Bertha King Fenderson, contralto and Xilpha 

sutterfield, pianist. 

Frederick H. Johnson, of the New England Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, gave an organ recital in St. 
Stephen’s Church. His program was well selected, including 
the various compositions of organ music from Marcello to 
W idor -~ he played with musical intelligence. 

Nicola Capomacchio, a young Providence violinist, 
recently graduated from the Royal Conservatory of 
at Naples, gave a violin recital, at the Modern 
F. Paul Vellucci was the accompanist. 

Wassili Leps, of New York and Philadelphia, composer, 
conductor and teacher, has assumed the duties as director 
of the Hans Schneider School to take the place of Hans 
Schneider who died recently in this city. Mr. Leps, who 
was born in Russia and who has studied in Germany and 
Paris, has been connected with Royal Opera at Dresden 
under Ernst von Schuch and conducted both symphonies 
and operas at Dresden, Hamburg Strassburg, Riga and 
Warsaw. Since coming to America he has led the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and the en opera and has also 
appeared as guest conductor with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany. His opera, Hoschi-San, has been produced by the 
Philadelphia Opera Company. and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has played several of his compositions. Mr. Leps will be 
in Providence on Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 
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Joan Ruth, soprano of the 
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Music 
Theater. 


Gray-Lhevinne Plays for Women’s Study Club 
One of the most ambitious efforts put forth by the women 
Barnersville, O., was when the Music Study Club spon- 
sored a recital by "the well known violinist, Estelle Gray- 
Lhevinne. p 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 

Are THey Serious? 

T. B. S.—Your question about the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas can be easily answered by saying that while the 
operas are as a general thing what might be called “take 
offs” on local, governmental, or social subjects, they are 
intended to be played seriously. However, light the libretto, 
all point is lost if it is presented as a roaring farce. It was 
a great disappointment some years ago when the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas were running for a season at the Savoy 
in London, to hear the operas sung. and acted, right in their 
own country, as if they were amusing the actors, who were 
laughing and indulging in all kinds of antics.’ The audience 
had no opportunity to enjoy the performance, such a farce 
was made of it. This in London seemed rather out of place. 
Under d’Oyley Carte’s management it was quite different, 
at least in America. The action was serious. There were 
plenty of laughs for the audience, but no hilarity on the 
stage. It is to be hoped that Gilbert and Sullivan’s clever 
work will always be presented here as the authors intended 
it should. 

AUTHORITIES. 

P. W. S.—There are a number of authorities that you 
can consult in regard to musicians. Of course you know 
of Grove’s Dictionary, the old standby for so many years, 
but not altogether satisfactory as reg: irds American musical 
matters. It often seems as if there were every possible 
person named in a musical dictionary excepting the one 
person for which information is being sought. So well 
known a singer as the late Charles W. Clark is not men- 
tioned in a leading American biographical dictionary, but the 
Who’s Who of England has a notice of him. As he was a 
leading American baritone, with a reputation in his own 
country as well as in Paris and London, this is rather a 
matter of wonder. It often seems easier to obtain informa- 
tion about musicians of three, four or five centuries ago 
than of those of the present day. However, compiling a dic- 
tionary of any kind whatever is an appalling task, so one 
must be thankful for what we have and make the best of it. 


Rhoda Mintz Pupils in Studio Recital 


Rhoda Mintz, teacher of singing, presented six pupils in 
the mid-season studio recital, in her series of studio and 
radio recitals, on January 23. Those taking part were Baby 
Requelle, Lillian Flosbach, Anna McCourt, Beatrice Proop, 
sopranos; Milton Yokeman, tenor, and Jerome Noto, bari- 
tone. A capacity audience gave enthusiastic applause to the 
young singers, who all showed careful training in tone pro- 
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duction, diction, interpretation and poise, in compositions by gate University in Utica. This month and in March she is 
Giordano, Puccini, Nevin, Brahms, Luzzi, Schubert, Del scheduled to sing in Savannah, Jacksonville, Daytona, Gaines- 
Riego, Speaks, Cadman and others. Max Hollander, vio- ville, Charleston, Richmond and other cities. A western 
linist, and pupil of Samuel Gardner, assisted the singers tour is booked for April incidental to a Chicago recital at 
with several obbligatos and gave excellent renditions by the Blackstone on April 24. 

Wieniawski and Gardner. Marjorie Hall gave able support ee 

at the piano. At the conclusion of the program the guests SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

were invited to stay for a social hour and refreshments 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Syracuse Symphony Orche 
were served. : Jog ems chestra, 


ead under direction of Vladimir Shavitch, at its fifth subscrip- 

' rn ‘ ‘ ° tion concert on January 15, presented the Symphony No. 1 in 

May Barron Has Solid Musical Foundation =f) major by Gustav Mahler. The orche ite played the 

May Barron, contralto, has a solid musical foundation, composition ‘extraording arily well, but in spite of this it failed 
obtained by the study of piano from seven to sixteen years to make the fine impression expected of it. As a composi- 
of age and later taking up voice culture at the Chicago _ tion it offers the possibility of greater cleverness in handling 
College of Music. This equipment has been enhanced by the material than originality and nobility in the material 
itself. Some parts were quite reminiscent of other com- 
posers. Marguerite D’Alvarez, the soloist, was recalled 
at the close of her two solos for an encore. 

Elisabeth Rethberg appeared the followiag Monday eve 
ning at the Mizpah Auditorium, under the aus pices of the 
Morning Musicals. Mme. Rethberg deepened the fine im 
pression she made last year in a recital under the same aus- 
pices. She was recalled time and time again and at the close 
of the recital had sung seven encores. She — herself 
an exceptional singer of the German lieder. With her con- 
summate art, she gave what was unquestionably one of the 
most satisfying recitals of the season. 

The following evening, in Crouse College Auditorium, 
George Smith, a member of the piano faculty of the College 
of Fine Arts, gave the first of four historical piano recitals 
His program was given over to compositions of the Russian 
and Scandinavian schools. Employing exceptional technic 
for musical ends alone, he gave a most satisfying recital. 
His playing demonstrated that he has wees, his style 
considerably since his recitals of last year. mm. E.R. 


Lotta Van Buren Giving Lecture-Concerts 


Accompanied by three key-board instruments which ante 
date the piano, namely an octavina, a virginals and a well 
tempered clavichord, such as Bach loved, and by a trunkful 
of costumes copied from paintings of the period of her 
instruments, Lotta Van Buren recently left for the Middle 
West to give her interesting lecture-concert called What 
Do You Know About The Piano? Kansas City, Chicago 
and Cleveland are among the cities on her itiner: ary; in the 
latter place she is booked for three appearances, one with 
the Institute of Musical Art in a concert for its students 
and faculty and two appearances with the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, one for grown-ups and one for children. 


Nanette Guilford Scores as Nedda ( 

serious application and varied experience in filling engage- Nanette Guilford, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
ments in church, concert and oratorio and appearing with added another leading role to her repertory when she saan 
the San Carlo Opera Company. Twenty newspaper critics Nedda in Pagliacci at a recent subscription performance . 
in as many cities have referred to the contralto’s rich voice This is the fifth leading role that has been entrusted to 
and musical intelligence and none but paid tribute to her Miss Guilford since she made her debut with the Metre 0li- 
charming manner and sincerity of purpose. During January tan less than three years ago. She won _embark on het "hes 
Miss Barron appeared in Bridgeport, Syracuse and at Col- concert tour of the country early next fall. 
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HUGO RIESENFELD TELLS HOW HE SCORES A FILM 


Has Arranged Musical 


Great Pictures—Now Working on Scores for Rough Riders, to be 


Accompaniment for Covered Wagon, Ten Commandments, Beau Geste, Old Ironsides, and Other 


Released Soon, and Also The Wedding March 


and King of Kings, New Paramount Films 
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Do you see! 
“But this writing for 
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theme 
Paramount feature films must take 
1 great deal of your time?” the writer queried. 

“All of it,” he said quickly. “It is tremendous work and 
keeps one occupied all the time with the coming new pi 
tures. I am at present finishing the score for Rough 
Riders, and I am also working on one for The Wedding 
March and King of Kings, the film depicting the last three 
nths of the life Christ on earth. 

“For the King of Kings score I have employed beautiful 
hymns and Gregorian chants for some of the themes. You 
remember Liszt used the Gregorian in his St. Elizabeth...” 

“Mr. Riesenfeld,” interrupted the writer, “while we 
n the subject of your scores, what others have 
done in the past besides The Covered Wagon?” 

“Let's see! The Miracle Man, Ten Commandments, Cov 
ered Wagon, Hunch-Back of Notre Dame, Beau Geste, Old 
lronsides, The Volga Boatman, and of the best, 
in my opinion, that I have ever written, which was some 
what lost because the film did not meet with acclaim, and 
that was Beggar on Horeshack. That called 

musicians a forerunner of the now prevailing jazz opera 
as, 11 saw the film or play, a satire, and the music 
in similar vein.” 

Remembering Mr. Riesenfeld’s pioneer work in educating 
motion picture audiences to an appreciation of better 
which he did so successfully during his association 
ith the Rialto and Rivoli theaters, the writer asked him 
he expected to return to the theater in such a capacity 
any time in the near future After a slight hesitation, 
Ricsenfeld replied that he could not say just at this 
but would, perhaps. have some interesting announce 
to make later on. This brings to mind the fact that 
Riesenfeld was one of the pioneers in bringing better 
masses. In. addition to programming the 
weekly programs at the motion picture 
s orchestra gave Sunday concerts and also 
the children. 
remarked that Josiah Zuro, a life 
associated with him at these the 
some years, is at present giving a similar ,series 
f free Sunday Symphonie concerts at the Hampton The 
with much with enthusiasm 
Zuro is doing a great work. You see I had the 
theater behind in my enterprise, but Zuro is 
that work all alone and depends only on contribu 
for the general expenses, giving his own services, as 
as that of his orchestra, gratis. I call that a feat of 
accomplishment.” 
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Twinkle Twinkle 

he musical comedy, Twinkle Twinkle, is well 
girls twinkle in their prettiness, the principals 
and their dancing is peppy and joyous, while the humor 
clean. Twinkle Twinkle glitters from 
The music by Harry Archer, with addi 
Kalmar and Ruby, is catchy and melo 
by Harlan Thompson, while only aver- 
type of musical comedy plot that 
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Flo whose humor is expressed even 1n 
ier legs, and John Sheehan, reigning over the lunch 
unter, who once hailed from New York and can’t find 
vthing alive in the to in which he is stranded, until 
and of motion people take the town by storm....as Joe 
took the storm in his scene with Per 
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Pinwheel 
Neighborhood Playhouse presented 
and the first to be produced by 
That very talented and delight- 
fully versatile actress, Dorothy Sands, appeared in_ the 
part of The Jane, who undergoes.a series of down-hill 
adventures, which in the end still leave her bewildered and 
unsettled in mind and purpose. The writer has always ad 
mired Miss Sands from the time she essayed the burlesque 
Florence Reed in The Shanghai Gesture in the Grand 
Street Follies and again as the bare rider in 
The Lion Tamer.- A born actress she plays comedy and 
the melodramat well. She was surrounded by a 
familiar and capable including Marc Loebell as The 
\lbert Carroll, the Bookkeeper, whose charms start 
most of tl Lily Lubell, originally cast as 
Fast short notice, owing to illness of 
another member of the assuming the of The 
Friend for the second ~erformance 
Mr. Faragoh’s play is well written and rather unusual 
in theme, the action taking place around the city, which is 
made the feature of the performance. The scenes ar 
practically the same, the adding of slight properties making 
and very cleverly done. The 
directed by Alice and_ Irene 
theater in 1915, and which will 
this year 
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Maurice Grau, Henry E. Abbey, Edmund Stanton, Heinrich 
Conreid, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, Henry Russell, Oscar Ham- 
merstein and Henry W. S now must be added S. L. 
Warner, production executive of Vitaphone 

Taking a leaf from the note book of some of the famous 
men who have gone before him, Mr. Warner has sought 
to give a popular touch to the selections that are offered 
by the Vitaphone operatic and instrumental stars. 

While P. T. Barnum will always remembered as 
\merica’s greatest showman, he was also an impresario 
for it was he who brought Jenny Lind to this country. It 
was this old showman who insisted that Home Sweet Home 
always be part of the famous singer’s program. The late 
Maurice Grau, in directing the tours of Adelina Patti, saw 
to it that the diva never closed one of her concert or 
operatic performances while on tour without singing John 
Howard Payne’s ballad. 

Evidently Mr. Warner has had all this in mind in making 
up the selections for the »nrogram that precedes the John 
Barrymore film, When A Man Loves, now being given 
with Dolores Costello as the featured player, at the Selwyn 
Theater. This seems palpable in the case of Mary Lewis, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano. While there were many pic- 
turesquely-tonal selections in Miss Lewis’ repertoire, Mr. 
Warner discarded all of them in favor of simple melody 
The simplicity of some of the old-time southern melodies 
appealed to Mr. Warner and it was he who decided that 
nothing better could be done, than to have Miss Lewis sing 
some of them. This decision is a particularly happy and 
appropriate one as Miss Lewis is southern born (Little 
Rock, Ark.). 

The two numbers contributed by the soprano on the new 
Vitaphone bill are both by Bland. The opening selection, 
given in a setting ret resenting an old drawing room during 
the ante-bellum days is Dixie Land and has a chorus ac 
companiment. The second number is the ever-popular 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 30th numbers are given 
by Miss Lewis with a good deal of expression and her 
success in them is one of the dominant things connected 
with a program that is rich in names and artistic ex- 
cellence 
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The Mark Strand 

What's ina name? The pros and cons have never settled 
the question, but at least all must be agreed that there is 
everything in the caption when it comes to screen productions 
Last week, at the Mark Strand, the feature picture was 
McFadden’s Flats, starring Charlie Murray and Chester 
Conklin, those two duplicates of Weber and Fields only this 
time with a change of nationality. While both are desery 
edly stars of the first magnitude for this type of picture, 
perhaps many of the big laughs of the evening would have 
been missing had not the astute cleverness of the man who 
wrote the captions been brought to light. If you want a lot 
of good and hearty laughs see this picture. If it is not 
held over another week it will not be the fault of the audi 
ences. The picture was directed by Richard Wallace, and 
exceedingly well done, and worth mentioning in the cast 
\ggie Herring (Mrs. McFadden), Mary (Edna Mur- 
phy) and Sandy (Larry Kent) ; 

Joseph Plunkett's prologue was both interesting and 
apropos. There were dances, singers, high kickers and in- 
strumentalists, all of whom did their bit well indeed. The 
musical numbers were Work, Work, Work; Mound City 
Blues Blowers, and Down in the Old Neighborhood (Mc- 
Kenna), the last number named sung by Pauline Miller and 
the Male Quartet. 

The orchestra opened the program with Goldmark’s Sak- 
untala overture, and, in addition, were shown the usual 
Topical Review and Out-of the Inkwell cartoon 


were 


The Capitol 
One of the most delightful and unique features of the 
bill at the Capitol last week was a UFA picture, Soaring 
Wings, edited and titled by Major Bowes. The picture 
deals with various species of birds and was interesting. The 
overture was Hosmer’s Northern Rhapsody, dedicated to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. It embraces fa- 
miliar tunes with Yankee Doodle as a basis for three coun- 
ter-melodies, working up to a grand finale. The orchestra 
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gave it a spirited rendition, under the direction of David 
Mendoza. Vocal honors went to rich-voiced Celia Turrill 
and to Westell Gordon, popular tenor, who introduced Irving 
Berlin's new song, What Does It Matter. The song is typ- 
ical of the Berlin melodious line and should become popular. 
The Capitol Magazine and a charming ballet, Milady’s Bou- 
doir, with Joyce Coles, assisted by the ballet corps and the 
skilled Chester Hale Girls, were well received. To our 
mind, The General, with Buster Keaton, was the least en- 
joyable of the program. It is not particularly funny and the 
consensus of opinion of those seated about this reviewer was 
that it was not one of Keaton’s best films. 

The Paramount 

Paramount show for the week of February 5 started 
slowly but once on the way it became very interesting in- 
deed. After an overture that was played well enough by 
an orchestra which still has only about half as many strings 
as it ought to there followed a short picture in colors and 
costume which was concerned with the inscrutable Mona 
Lisa, the most interesting part of which was the real re- 
semblance between the actress and the actual portrait. 
Then came The Revellers, a male quartet, with a fifth male 
for an accompanist, who were but slightly ‘revelly” indeed. 
Following the usual news pictures came the combination 
dance and song feature called Venetian Glass, beautifully 
staged and very well done on the whole. It was a John 
Murray Anderson presentation. There were two none-too- 
good Italian singers, a very excellent prima donna, and 
the best acrobatic pas de deux ever seen. The artists can 
not be named due to the fact that programs appeared to 
have gone out of fashion. The most entertaining ‘feature 
remains, ever, Jessie Crawford, who does marvelous 
things that nobody else seems to be able to do on the organ. 
The picture was Elinor Glyn’s It, a bright comedy, well 
directed. Clara Bow, in the lead, certainly had “it.” 

As early as noon on February 12, the Paramount 
was packed to the doors. The bill was without 
of the best that has been seen at this theater. There was, 
of course, an ovation awaiting the re-appearance in New 
York of Paul Whiteman and his incomparable orchestra, 
the feature of the entire week. Their opening number was 
Spanish Town—and a mighty fine arrangement of the 
popular tune—with the men offering interesting variations. 
Then came what Mr. Whiteman called “a brand new 
tune,” Sam, the Accordian Man, which went over big, five 
of the men singing the chorus, then giving way to the ac 
cordian player of the yn a rattling good one. The 
Gershwin Rhapsody in Blue came next and has lost none 
of its appeal. In contrast was Whiteman’s conception of 
the popular tune, Sunday, and then Meet the Boys, in which 
each member of the orchestra, with the spot light on him, 
“does his stuff.” After the applause had subsided, Mr. 
W paemnan introduced two boys he had brought with him 
from California—Rinckers and Crosby, who made quite a 
hit in a number of songs. An added surprise was the little 
colored card bearer, in red uniform, dark as the ace of 
spades, and with flashing teeth, who took the house by 
storm with his singing, playing of the banjo, and Charles- 
ton. The Whiteman show is a good one and each and 
every one works hard to make it so. 

Frank McGlynn, late of John Drinkwater’s Abraham 
Lincoln, gave a superb recitation of the famous Gettysburg 
Address, appropriate for the og onsen after which there 
was an interesting picture of the later life of the American 
composer, Stephen Foster, famous for his Old Black Joe, 
Old Kentucky Home, and Massa’s in the Cold, Cold 
Ground. It was an instructive film and the accompanying 
collection of early American folk songs were well chosen. 
Crawford gave numbers from Cavalleria Rusticana 
on the organ and came in for his usual warm ‘reception. 
The feature picture, Dolores Costello in The Third Degree, 
based on the old play, rounded out a splendid bill. 
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Notes 
Herbert Brenon’s fine presentation of the story and char- 
acters of Major P. C. Wren’s popular novel, Beau Geste, 
continues to add to Paramount’s roster of sensational suc- 
at the Criterion Theater. Although this thrilling 
of the Legion des Strangers, with its charm and 


cesses 
story 
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mystery “of the Sahara desert and that strange life which 
men voluntarily seek when they enlist in this strangest of 
all military organizations, has passed into its seventh month 
at the Criterion Theater and is now nearing its 400th con 
secutive performance on Broadway, the interest in the 
story has not been half tguched. In the annals of Ameri- 
can cinematics. Beau Geste stands unique in novelty of 
theme, the unconventions of its construction and establish- 
ing the fact that we are not insular in our acceptance of 
the ground work for a story when it is well done, as in 
this ‘splendid exposition of how a good book can be trans- 
ferred to the screen without losing any of its charm and 
take on a newer vitality by the vivid manner of its por- 
trayal. 

The Kid Brother, Harold 
continues to hold forth at the 

Roxy’s newly assembled gang will include Maria Gamba 
relli, Douglas Stanbury, Phil Ohman, Victor Arden, Adrian 
da Silva.’ Celia Branz,- Geoffrey O'Hara, Dorothy Miller, 
Gladys Rice, Beatrice Belkin, “Anne Robinson, Joseph 
Stopak, Daddy Jim Coombs, Frank Moulan and Florence 
Mulholland. 

The musical: library 
10,000 — and 

“2 OW: GAL 
Cohen and Ted 
Glory, have two of 
pleted. 

What Price Glory 
break all records. On Lincoln's Birthday many disap- 
pointed people’ were turned away from both performances. 
This great picture will be on Broadway for some time. In 
cidentally, Victor McLaglen and Dolores Del Rio, stars of 
What Price Glory, will be in the Fox production of Car- 
men, which will be under the direction of Raoul Walsh 

A version of Tosca for the screen will be released 
through the United Artists with La Rocque and 
Dolores Del Rio in the cast. 

Fox Films announces The Monkey Talks as one of its 
releases this month and in which Raymond Hitchcock, famous 
comedian, will provide a few laughs, his running mate being 
Ted McNamara, whose “rubber face’ attracted attention in 
What Price Glory. 
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Rod 


Red Mill is the attraction at the 
Capitol Theater this week, with an all-around good bill. 
Quite one of the funniest teams on the screen is Charley 

Murray and Chester Conklin appearing in McFadden’s 

Flats at the Mark Strand Theater for the second week 

Their comedy is clean and highly amusing, but one’ must 

add that the titles of the picture are about the’ cleverest 

seen in a long time. They alone get many a laugh. Mr 

Plunkett’s prologue for the picture is capital and one of 

the best he has given. which is saying a good deal. They 

are never poor! 
Incidentally, H. Wallace 

Mark Strand, who was also on the New 

many years, celebrated three “occasions on 

his birthday, that of otir martyred president, and his twenty 

sixth wedding anniversary. All good wishes, Mr. Ham! 
If you should happen to be in the vic inity of Broadway 

and 49th street, any day at sunset, you will hear the strains 
of retreat blown on a trumpet, and then the boom of a 
heavy gun. And as your startled eyes eagerly seek the 
location of the catastrophe, they will behold, not another 
bomb outrage, but four sailor lads, in the blue and white 
uniforms of our bluejackets of 1804, lowering the Ameri- 
can flag on top of the Rivoli Theater, where the film story 
of Old Ironsides is beir- shown. The flag is the Old Glory 
of that period and has fifteen stars, and also fifteen stripes 
instead of the present day number of thirteen 
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The advertisement of the 
ing in this week’s issue of 
esting from many standpoints. It will noted that a 
scholarship for male voice students has been donated by 
Reinald Werrenrath and a scholarship for female voices by 
Elisabeth Rethberg. Both scholarships are for the class of 
Percy Rector Stephens, who will hold forth the Glenn 
Dillard Gunn School from June 27 to July 30. That artists 

prominent Mme. Rethberg and Mr. Werrenrath 
should donate Gunn School speaks vol 
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were all reminiscent of the circus. A Spanish Dance by 


Sehr, performed by the Rhythm Orchestra, concluded the 


charming program. 

Another pupil’s recital of exceptional interest was the 
Candlelight concert given by the boys of the Blanche Ding- 
ley-Mathews Piano Work, Inc., assisted by the De Molay 
Glee Club (Clarence Sharp, director). It was a pretty sight 
to see the boys march down the aisle, each with his lighted 
candle, singing Christmas carols. A comprehensive program 
was excellently played. 

Eight young pianists from the studio of Jennie L. Liver- 
man, assisted by Jean Mignolet, flutist, and Paul Parker, 
tenor, gave an interesting program over KOA 

The annual presentation of Handel's Messiah took place 
at the Municipal Auditorium before an audience of 10,000. 
A chorus of 225, an orchestra of fifty with R. Jefferson 
Hall at the great organ, all under the direction of Clarence 
Reynolds, city organist, gave this fine old classic an excel- 
lent performance. The soloists were Ada Marie Castor, 
soprano, who gave a particularly noble and traditional read- 
ing of her solos; Bessie Dade Hughes, Robert H. Edwards 
and Edward Wolters. 

Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, with the Denishawn 
Dancers, appeared at the Auditorium Theater, under the 
local management of A. M. Oberfelder, and gave an elabor- 
ate performance, the “gleamings from Buddha-fields”- 
China, Japan, Java, Burma, etc.—rising to great heights of 
achievement in composition, color and charm. The effec- 
tive and characteristic music was written by Clifford 
Vaughan, pianist conductor of the organization. 

On the same evening, a group of pianists from the studio 
of Edward B. Fleck presented a program of Beethoven 
music in commemoration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the death of the composer. 

The third pair of concerts of the Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra, for the current season, offered Faith Campbell, 
soprano; Mildred Kyffin, contralto, and Frank Dinhaupt. 
baritone, as soloists. Conductor Horace Tureman had 
evolved an interesting experiment in program construction 
as the first part was devoted to excerpts from Bizet’s Car- 
men, in which the three soloists appeared, followed by the 
Prelude to the Tempest, by Honegger, and the Symphonic 
Pathetique, by Tschaikowsky. Of the soloists, special in- 
terest centered in’ Frank Dinhaupt, the nineteen-year-old 
Denver boy who won first prize in the National Federation 
contest at the Sesqui-Centennial in Philadelphia last Novem- 
ber. He has a voice of unusual quality, dramatic and force- 
ful, and, what is almost equally useful, plenty of personality. 
Mr. Tureman gave a_ splendid account of the Honegger 
number, bristling with difficulties as it is. It is a genuine 
storm, with all the elements battling for mastery, and could 
have been nog so insistent was the applause. It is truly 
a most effective bit of modern tone painting. The Tschai- 
kowsky Symphony was excellently done. Mr. Tureman 
gave to the performance a sympathetic understanding of the 
music which induced real thrills of emotion, especially in 
the second and last movements. 

Marie Lacy, pianist, and Agnes Clark Glaister, soprano, 
of the faculty of the Denver Conservatory of Music re- 
cently gave a joint recital. As both are artists of distinc- 
tion, the program was delightful and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Russell Mason, a young flutist of Alamosa, Colo., has 
been chosen from fifty flutists to accompany Luella Melius, 
coloratura soprano, in her tour of the country in grand opera 
recitals. js ie 


Thet Musicians’ Club Revives 

At the first social gathering of the new year of the Musi- 
cians’ Club of New York, on January 21, the capacity of the 
Comedy Club was almost over taxed. This rejuvenation 
of one of little old New York’s cozy meeting places was as 
chummy and ideal a premises as could be imagined for the 
purpose. The new president, Arthur Bergh, presided and 
gave a hearty welcome with his well known geniality to old 
and new members and guests. 

Mr. Khaldah, exponent of thought transfer, gave an ex 
hibition. Mrs. Stevens, a new member, sang southern songs 
in her unique and charming fashion, accompanying herself. 
Elmer Ransom, past president of the American Association 
of Magicians, obliged with his usual willingness. 

Members Harvey Hindermyer and Earle Tuckerman of 
“Gold Dust” fame returned from a professional trip and 
kindly sang selections from their wonderful arrangement of 
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popular songs and duets with improvised accompaniment by 
President Bergh. Refreshments and dancing brought this 
enjoyable evening to a close. 

Palmer Christian Tours 

Palmer Christian, American organist and professor of 
organ at Ann Arbor University, Mich., achieved marked 
success with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra recently when 
he played the E major concerto for organ and orchestra by 
Eric Delamarter, under the direction of the composer him- 
self, the baton being handed to Delamarter on this occasion 
by Gabrilowitsch. Charlotte M. Tamsby, writing in the 
Deroit Free Press, called this unique event one “of out- 
standing importance,” saying that “Mr. Christian gave the 
work a sweeping performance, characterized by his familiar 
command of the instrument both from the technical and 
inte rpretative aspects. He shared with the composer in the 
ovation. 

W. E. Kelsey in the Detroit News, reported that Mr. 
Christian “played like a master.” 

Mr. Christian, in addition to his regular series of Uni- 
versity recitals at Ann Arbor, has been booked for a num- 
ber of dates including appearances at Wellesley College, 
Princeton University, Baltimore, New York City, Chicago, 
New Brunswick, N. J. (dedication of new organ) and a 
southern tour in the month of March. 


N. Y. College of Music Recital 

Vocal, piano, cello, violin, harp, and a string quartet num- 
ber made up the January 28 students’ recital given at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall by pupils of the New York Col- 
lege of Music. The opening string quartet was given with 
perfect ensemble, and, Rebecca Becker, a very young so- 
prano, sang her teacher’s (Marie van Gelder’s) Die Waldfee 
in a beautiful and promising voice. Anna L. Marin played 
well a harp fantasia ( Pintot), and Elizabeth Herzog proved 
herself an excellent pianist in the Beethoven Thirty-two 
Variations. Mae E. Zenke, contralto, is a good singer, and 
Dorothy Siegel interpreted a cello piece delightfully. Dor- 
othy Cashen sang an aria by Verdi brilliantly. Bessie Etkin 
is the talented pupil of Sigmund Feuermann, Austrian vio- 
linist, who joined the College of Music faculty two years 
ago. Mary Burlake is a youthful soprano with a sweet 
voice, and Joseph Funstein is a first rate pianist. The usual 
large audience always found at the College of Music affairs 
crowded the hall. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


* & 
New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
@ einert rlanororie seein 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You 
lendid achievement in the production of the 
i 


C 
sp 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 
_It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


a —————_— == piano world. 
LSS >~rLp=>==== Sincerely, 


a 
M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 


are certainly to be congratulated on your 
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